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NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
A SCENE IN THE CITY. 


Scrne.—A Studio in street, Dublin. Time, the last Night of December, 1851. 
Porrar, Surncssy, and Bisuopr sitting round the fire. Poriar smoking 
sedulously. Bisnop turning over the leaves of a new song, and Suincssy in 
‘*a brown study.” Profound silence. At length the pendule strikes. Poruar 
remits his smoking to count. ‘ 
Portar.—One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 
S.ixcspy.—Bless my soul! how time flies. 

Bisnor.—A very original observation. 

Stincspy.—A very unheeded one at all events. 

Portar.—( Yawning.) Haw, aw—au—suppose we sit up to see the new year 
in. What say you, Jack ? 

Brsnorp.—( Yawning.) A cap—(haw)—cap-i-tal idea (haw). Put the kettle on 
the fire, will you ? and just rake the bars ; the grate is looking as black as a wolf's 
mouth. Come, Jonathan, your glass is empty. Rum or brandy? 

Strxcspy.—No, Sir. I shall take no more this night. The new year shall find 
me in a fitting frame, watchful and sober. 

Bisuor.—( Whispers Poplar.) Whew! There he is now in one of his tantrems. 
He'll be as moody and sententious as an owl at midnight. Well come, old boy, 
you and I'll have a taste of something warm, just to keep off the infection. 

Surnespy.—( Walks to the window and draws back the curtain.) How silent 
and tranquilly the night wears on. See the clouds drifting athwart the dark 
sky, and over the thin crescent of the young moon. ‘The gas lamps fling their 
dreary, ghastly light at long intervals on the lonely streets. There is scarce a 
soul abroad. ‘Two or three revellers are returning home well coated against the 
night air. A shivering, houseless wretch sits huddled up in her scanty rags 
upon the steps, before the door of yonder mansion. 

Bisnop.—(JIn mock heroic.) The measured tread of the caped policeman 
resounds upon the vacant flagway as, stiff and straight, he walks his beat, in 
solemn, surly majesty, the tyrant of the night, the terror of those who prowl 
about in the hours of darkness, the arrester of the drunkard, the propeller of the 
loiterer, who is forced to obey the stern mandate “‘ keep moving,” the inquisi- 
tor of tippling houses, the corregidor of street morals. ‘ 

Portar.—(Joining them.) Look at those lights gleaming from out the win- 
dows in the upper story of that dingy-looking house. 

Strxespy.—Ay, one might fancy them to be stars hung midway between the 
upper and nether worlds. Spirits that repented as they fell, and so remain sus- 
pended in their downward course, too good for earth, yet unmeet again to enter 
the heaven from which they were ejected. 

Porrar.—Well may be so, Jonathan. I can’t exactly undertake to say how 
that is; but stars they are, indeed, that give illumination to the world, whose 
rays shine far and wide on the earth’s region. Beneath those lights, palefaced and 
languid-looking men, with green shades on their foreheads to guard their over- 
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wrought eyes from the glare and heat of the gas, bend over their desks and ply 
fast and silently their toilful work; that wondrous art which multiplies a 
thousand fold the thoughts of men, and gives ubiquity to the human spirit. 

That is the printing-room of one of our morning papers. Do you see that 
solitary light from the window of the story below? Within that room 
sits the editor, thoughtful and absorbed in his engrossing occupation. He is, it 
may be, at this moment reading a few curt sentences which have just arrived, 
announcing the state of Paris this morning, and then his pen dashes along the 
slips of paper fast, almost as fast as the thoughts grow up in his brain ; and i in 
the morning you will read, as you sit at your breakfi ast, the lucubrations of that 
midnight student ; full of knowledge and power, sagacious, lucid, vigorous, and 

srofound, or sparkling with wit, redolent of genius, scholarly and tasteful. 

<a time to time young men bring i in manuscripts and lay them before him. 
These are reports, some from the provinces, some from the city. A critique on 
the performance at the theatre that has just terminated. A review of a con- 
cert which the auditors are only just leaving, or a notice of a debutante singer, or 
some instrumental wonder, whose tones are yet ringing in the ears of those who 
heard them. And all this heterogeneous matter will be, ere m: any hours pass 
over our heads, reduced to fair order, composed in print, placed in the forms, 
laid upon the platform of the steam press, and passing to and fro beneath the 
revolving drums will transfer to the broad sheet that which to-morrow will form 
the intellectual food of thousands; bringing into every homestead its multiform 
intelligence, to some joy, to some sorrow, to one instruction, to another amuse- 
ment, to all knowledge. 

Sirxcspy.— Wonderful—wonderful, indeed! And while they are thus em- 
sloyed, time moves silently on, and a new year will soon surprise them at their 
Salem, Yet nothing in the material world around us gives warning when one 
more cycle is completed. Smooth and silently the orbs move ever in their 
pathways; the earth, as she swings round, emerges from the old year and enters 
the new without a hitch ; not a click in the mighty machinery by which old Time 
registers his transits, te ‘lis that the great wheel has gone round once again ;—the 
stream flows evenly over the boundary without murmur or ripple; one wave 
more of the great ocean rolls in upon the shore of eternity, sinking as noiselessly 
upon it as the swell of the tide subsides upon the velvet sands of some sheltered 
bay. Ah! how awful is this stealthy pace of Time—a thousand fold more ¢ — 
than if he entered upon each new stage with a sound or a shock that, like : 
trumpet-blast, would: wake us, or, as an earthqu: ike, make us start to our feet. 
If the wheel, when its revolution was completed, sent forth its sound to the ends 
of the earth, if the stream fell over the ledge down—down with the thundering 
roar of a cataract, if the billow broke upon the shore with the boom of mighty 
waters, then, indeed, it might be “ that men would number their days, and apply 
their hearts to wisdom.” 

Bisuor.—My dear Jonathan, I beseech you spare our nerves. Is this the way 
you mean to wish us a merry new-year? W hy, man, you will have us howling 
and weeping at the birth of “the babe, like the ancient E gyptians, 

Suixespy.—Ah, Jack, you must not forget that we have first to lay our old 
friend in the grave. 


“Yes the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely.” 


Bisnor.— Well, well, that’s all very true, Jonathan ; but we must wake him 
first before we bury him, and a wake, you know, is no wake in Ireland unless 
there’s a dash of fun it. Let me tell you, ’tis the best philosophy in the world 
to cheat sorrow of his gloom, and make him smile in the midst of his tears. So 
now I knock you down for a song or a story. 

Suncspy.—Well, then, I will tell you a story. 

An old man lay dying: his last moment was come, for he had lived the full 
time allotted to all his race; and his friends gathered around him, for he had 


many friends who had enjoyed him throughout life, who had feasted with him, 
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and laughed with him, and grown rich through his bounty, and wise by his ex. 
perience and knowledge. ‘The old man died in their arms ere his son, hurryin 
from a far and an unknown land, could reach his couch and catch his last sigh. His 
friends bore the dead tenderly and reverently to the tomb of his forefathers. It was 
a strange sepulchre where the bodies moulder not away, but sit life-like around 
within their appointed niches, and in their ghastly features one might stillread what 
manner of men they were in life. And they who buried the old man placed him 
in the niche allotted for him, leaving him in the companionship of those who 
had gone before him, awaiting the great day of the resurrection; and ere 
they left the sepulchre, they passed thoughtfully along, and gazed on the 
faces of the dead; and some they saw with hollow jaws and features pinched 
and famine-stricken ; and on the brows of others were written perplexity and 
distress, anarchy and war. Some glowed with the light of truth, some looked 
dark and false. ‘The illumination of science was seen in one, the thirst of 
gain and the restless anxiety of speculation troubled the visage of another, and 
so on, each had his own character, which they who looked at the dead might 
read and ponder upon. And the friends of the old man went their way back 
again into the world of life to mingle with its pleasures and its sorrows, its true 
and its false, its good and its evil; but they bore ever with them the memory of 
what they had seen, and thought upon the dead sadly, tenderly, wisely. 

Bisuor.—Propound your allegory, most enigmatical Slingsby. 

Surnessy.—It is obvious. The old manisthe year that isnow passing away from 
us. Let us so deal with it. Have we not much cause to love it? Hasitnotgiven us 
many a joy and many a blessing, even though we may have had sorrows and trials 
with them? Have we not cause, too, for mourning over its death, for who can 
acquit his own conscience of precious hours wasted, golden opportunities ne- 
glected, good undone, evil committed. And as we look our last upon this old 
year, and place him with his brethren in the sepulchre of our memories, let us re- 
member that each of them will stand forth at the last day to testify for or against 
us; let us in spirit review them all for warning—for edification—for instruction. 
Let us bethink us of the famine that has wasted our people and desolated our fields, 
thankful to the mercy that brought us through it, provident that a like visitation 
may not find us unprepared. Let us contemplate the spirit of revolution that 
swept over Europe, shaking the kingdoms of the earth to their very centres, 
overturning ancient dynasties, hurling monarchs from their thrones, and snapping 
asunder the bonds of law and of order as easily as a giant would rend a rope 0 
gossamer; and while we do so, let us feel a grateful joy and an honest pride in 
the strength of those noble institutions which stood the shock of the storm im- 
moveably, loving our liberties as dearly as our lives, resolved to uphold and 
cherish them, and watch over them with the loyal devotion of free-born hearts. 
Let us think of the flood of light that arts and sciences have forced in upon 
us, and glory in its illumination ; each in his own sphere, and according to his 
ability, giving to his own intellect the highest polish of which it is susceptible, 
that so it may become a reflector of that light, and multiply it through the 
world. So shall we best honour the old year—so shall we best prepare ourselves 
to meet the new. 

Bisnor.—All very true, my dear fellow, all very true. It is well for us at 
times to retire upon ourselves and draw upon our memory. She will be sure to 
honour the draft ; but the mode of payment is not always agreeable. Come, 
now, I'll give you a song upon that same memory :— 


MEMORY. 


Sort as rays of sunlight stealing 
On the dying day ; 
Sweet, as chimes of low bells pealing, 
When eve fades away ; 
Sad as winds at night that moan 
Through the heath o’er mountains lone, 
Come the thoughts of days now gone 
On manhood’s memory. 
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As the sunbeams from the heaven 
Hide at eve their light ; 

As the bells when fades the even 
Peal not on the night ; 

As the night-winds cease to sigh 

When the rain falls from the sky, 

Pass the thoughts of days gone by 
From age’s memory. 


Yet the sunlight in the morning 
Forth again shall break, 
And the bells give sweet-voiced warning 
To the world to wake. 
Soon the winds shall freshly breathe 
O’er the mountain’s purple heath ; 
But the Past is lost in Death— 
He hath no memory. 


Portar.—Heigho! what a chequered region is memory! One enters its 
shadowy portals with a solemn fear, lest the departed things with which he is 
about to hold converse may sadden more than they will rejoice his spirit; lest 
remorse and sorrow, rather than complacency or pleasure, shall be the compa- 
nions of his wanderings through these visionary domains. 

Bisnor.—It depends altogether, my dear Anthony, upon the furniture which 
you have laid up during the past years in the old curiosity shop. 

Siixcspy.—Not altogether. As a mirror reverses the position of objects, so 
memory often reverses pleasure and pain. That which in the fruition gave us 
joy, brings sadness with it when reproduced by memory. And so the recollec- 
tion of past affliction is often sweet and sanctifying. 


“ Jucunda et suavis est preeteritorum malorum memoria.” 


Poriar.—Reviewing the years gone by is like revisiting the scenes of child- 
hood. Who is there that after long absence wanders through the scenes of his 
early pleasures and does not feel a sadness that partakes more of pain than plea- 
sure? Who does not sigh to live again those innocent years of childhood ? 
Shall I sing you a song to the point ? 

Bisnor.— Sing ! what can you sing, Anthony ? 

Porrar.—* Indoctum,” Jack, * indoctum sed dulce bibenti,” as Flaccus 
hath it. However, such as I can you shall have. 


THE OLD OAK TREE. 


I woutp I were a child again, 
As when I sported free 

Upon the greensward through the glen 
Beneath the old oak tree. 

My father’s calm and thoughtful brow 
In memory still I see ; 

My mother’s smile shines on me now, 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


The sunshine falls as warm and bright, 
As freshly breathes the air ; 

The stream still dances down as light, 
The flowers still bloom as fair. 

Where’er my tearful eyes may range, 
Familiar spots I see ; 

The scenes I loved seem slow to change 
Around the old oak tree. 





The Freshness of the Heart. 


But gone are all those cherished forms 
T gazed on when a child, 
Like autumn’s leaves when early storms 
Sweep through the woodlands wild. 
And all alone within the glen 
I linger musingly, 
And wish I were a child again 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


Stincssy.—I know few things that try the feelings more severely than a 
return, after the — of many years, to the home of our young life. It needs 
not a sleep, like that of honest Rip Van Winkle, to work a change in all save 
the unchanging face of Nature. The seniors whom we looked up to are all 
gathered to their quiet rest in the churchyard ; the beaux of our boyhood are 
now steady old in lentinn justice-dispensing, port-drinking heads of. families ; 
and the belles—ah, ruthless Time, what hast thou to answer for !—the belles are 
staid, many-childed, daughter-training, match-making, husband-governing, 
house-controlling matrons; and the little children whom we used to romp with, 
setting the boys a riding on our legs and putting the sweet, quiet little girls on 
our knees, that their large, gentle, meditative eyes might look into our own— 
they are now young men and women, to be approached with due respect. Ah ! 
I warrant me, it would be as much as one’s life is worth to poke the former in 
the ribs or call him Bob or Dicky, or to kiss the rosy cheeks of the latter, as in 
days gone by. All is changed, and we learn by the landmarks how swiftly and 
how far we have drifted down the tide, while, as long as we kept our eyes from 
looking on the shore, we fondly fancied that the current which was sweeping all 
things along with it, was gliding under us as we rode at anchor. 

Popiar.—Yes, my dear Jonathan, a fond fancy truly, and an insidious one. 
But it is well for us that there is something which now and then wakes us, how- 
ever rudely, from our slumber, and teaches us that we, too, are helplessly, un- 
resistingly obeying the great primal law of Nature, moving onward—onward ever, 

SLINGsBY.— 

“ Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis, 
Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies.” 


Bisnop.—** Senescimus !” Alack, Jonathan, that’s the bitterest thought of all. 
We are growing old, old in more than years, old in feeling, old in heart, old by the 
knowledge of a thousand things, which we would have been all the happier had 
we never known. He is a fortunate man who, in turning back the pages of the 
book of life, finds any of them upon which a tear have not fallen to blot or blister 
the record of his joys. Yet few there are who would wish to live life over again; 
but all sigh after the fresh bloom of the heart, which years and converse with 
the world so speedily destroy. : 

Listen, and say is it not thus we sorrow over what we can never regain :— 


THE FRESHNESS OF THE HEART. 


I po not mourn o’er vanished years, 
Nor wish them back again ; 

I would not buy their smiles with tears, 
Their pleasures with their pain. 

But, ah! I mourn o’er life’s best light, 
That fades as years depart, 

Whose rays made even our sorrows bright— 
The freshness of the heart ! 


I do not grieve that Hope betrayed —— 
That dreams of love are o’er ; 

That life is full of gloom and shade, 
Where all was bright before. 

But, ah! I grieve that Time has dried 
That well whose waves impart 

To life its verdure where they glide— 
The freshness of the heart! 
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Portar.—Heyday! Jack, you moralising! I fear me you have put an extra 
charge of brandy in that last tumbler; you never would have been guilty of 
such sickly sentimentality in sober sadness. 

Bisnor.—Ab, my dear Anthony, we have all our moments of gloom 
when 

Suincspy.—For shame, Bishop; let us have no more of this morbid feeling. 
The world is a very good world upon the whole, and so are one-half of the men 
and women in it. Every one, no doubt, has his crosses; and, as Rochefoucauld 
says, “On n’est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux qu’on l'imagine ;” but I be- 
lieve no person is permanently out of sorts with mankind, unless he is thoroughly 
blasé, and has exhausted his capacity of enjoyment before his time. What, 
if our hearts have lost some of the freshness of boyhood, have they not expanded, 
and ripened, and grown rich each year that rolled over us. If they have no longer 
the soft velvet bloom of the young fruit, they have the mellow flavour of the 
mature one; and remember that the juice of the apple is sour and untasteful till 
time mollifies and makes it sweet. Let us, then, have no more repining about 
what we cannot prevent, the lapse of time and the approach of age; but let us 
accommodate ourselves to our changing state, by a corresponding change of 
thought and deportment. ‘ Age,” says St. Chrysostom, ‘is, then, to be vene- 
rated, when it acts as becomes its years ; but when an old man gives himself the 
airs of a boy, he makes himself more ridiculous than a boy can be, Still, even as 
we grow old, there is something of youth that we may retain with grace, as there 
are attributes of age which youth may assume with advantage.” This has been 
happily and tersely expressed by St. Augustine :—* Sit senectus nostra puerilis et 
pueritia senilis ; id est, ut nec sapientia nostra cum superbia, nec humilitas sine 
sapientia.”—“‘ Let our old age partake of youthfulness, and our youth of old 
age: that is, that our knowledge be tempered with modesty, and our humi- 
lity lack not knowledge.” 

Bisuor.— Peccavi,” Jonathan. I acknowledge my error, and am penitent. 
You have exorcised a legion of blue-devils from me, and now—* Bishop ’s him- 
self again.” (Sings)— 









«For what's the use of sighing, 
When Time is on the wing ? 
Can we prevent his flying 


Sirvespy.—True. And so, even while we speak, the fiat has gone forth that 
places another year with the past. It is just twelve o’clock ; we shall hear the 
post-office clock ere a minute passes over us. 

BisHor.— 


“T heard just now the crowing cock ; 
The shadows flicker to and fro ; 
The cricket chirps, the light burns low ; 
Tis nearly twelve o'clock ! 
Shake hands before you die ; 
Old year we'll dearly rue you ; 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before we die.” 





Portar.—Hark! the hour is come! (The Post-office clock commences to 
chime, all stand up in silence. Then the hour strikes.) 

Sxiinessy (solemnly).—Gone, gone for ever! How profoundly solemnising is 
the thought. No wealth, no tears, no agony, no remorse can recal one moment 
of that year that has vanished for ever. We have all lived through it, and none 
of usin vain. The new year cannot find us in the same condition, morally or 
physically, in which the old one found us at its commencement ; we must have 
made way towards, or drifted away from, heaven; to be stationary is im- 
possible. ; 

Bisuor.—God be with thee, old year. Ifthe past be unalterable, the future is 
in our power ; let us make the best of the new,year. So now, Jonathan, let us 
hear what you’ve got on that paper. ; 

Stinessy reads— 











The Death of the Old-Year. 


rnE DEATH OF THE OLD-YEAR. 


I, 


Now the Night is at her prim 
Sadly, slowly, solemnly 
Peals the iron tongue of Time ; 
And there’s death upon the chime, 

For the Otp Year must die. 


IT. 
Hark! each peal that smites the ear, 
Hoarsely, deeply, hollowly ; 
Nearer brings, and still more near, 
To his end the good Old-year, 
‘That passed so jollily. 


IIT. 

Twelve notes clanged from out the tow’r, 
Loudly, sternly, startlingly ; 

It is done !—Time’s ruthless pow’r 

Has bid the year die with the hour— 
The Old-year’s pass’d away ! 


IV. 

Let us lay him in his bier, 
Gently, kindly, rev’rently ; 

With a sigh and with a tear, 

With a hope and with a fear, 
In faith and charity. 


v. 

Sadly, meekly, piously, 
Many a sweet and precious thing, 
Whereunto our hearts did cling 

With strong fidelity. 


Lo! unto thy grave we bring, 


VI. 

Friends that we have loved in life, 
Fondly, deeply, faithfully ; 

Parent, offspring, husband, wife, 

Pleasure’s dreams, ambition’s strife, 
We lay them all with thee. 


VII. 

Keep these treasures for us, then, 
Surely, safely, carefully, 

Till the end of all things, when 

Thou shalt yield them up again 
As we gave them thee. 


VIII. 

Rest in peace, thou good Old-year, 
Deeply, darkly, tranquilly 

; Jeeply, darkly, tranquilly— 

Oh! when the Archangel’s trump we hear, 

God grant that thou shalt not appear 
’Gainst us to testify. 


Mequiescat tn pace. 
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[Bisnor.—Hollo! there go the merry chimes of St. Patrick’s. Your pardon, 
Jonathan, for a moment. A happy new year to you both]. 
SLINGsBy resumes] :— 


THE BIRTH OF THE NEW-YEAR. 


I, 


Hark! upon the ear of Morn 
Quickly, gaily, cheerily, 

Clang the jocund bells to warn 

That the infant year is born,— 
Greet him merrily, 


Il. 
Hail to thee, thou fair new reaR— 
Heartily, right heartily, 
We have watched through midnight drear, 
To give thee welcome and good cheer— 
Benedicite. 


Ill. 
May thy moments glide away 
Lightly, brightly, happily— 
May thy youth be fresh and gay, 
Sage thy prime, and thy decay 
Sweet and mellow be. 


IV. 
We will do thee homage now, 
Freely, truly, loyally— 
We will give our plighted vow, 
We will swear, and so shalt Thou, 
Comrades, true to be. 


Vv. 

We will prize thee, bright New-year, 
Dearly, wisely, carefully— 

Use thee well, and hold thee dear, 

*Till thy latest hour draws near, 
And, like thy sire, thou die. 


VI. 

Thou shalt bring us, day by day, 
Freely, fully, bounteously, 

Every good for which we pray, 

And hopeful lead us on the way 
Unto our home on high. 


vIn. 
So that when thy end draws near, 
Sadly, slowly, solemnly, 
We'll say, ** God rest thee good Old-year, 
Thou wert the best that we knew here, 
Rest in eternity !” 


Bisnor.—Now, then, a glass before we part. Jonathan, I absolve you from 
your vow of abstinence, if indeed it is not barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
being made last year. Come, a happy new year to us all. Pop. your health. 
Jonathan, here’s to you my boy. (They hob nob each other artistically), Now 
to bed, we must begin the new year respectably. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 





Seripture Scenes.—Croly and Gilfillan. 


SCRIPTURE SCENES.—CROLY AND GILFILLAN.* 


Wuar 1s Man? is a question which 
has baffled the wisdom of many a sage. 
His life, his hopes, his end,—what are 
they? Is he indeed as a vapour that 
passeth quickly away, and is lost in 
the blue heavens, going, who can tell 
whither ?—or as a drop, as Hindoo 
sages believe, drawn up, when his 
career is accomplished, from his pa- 
rent earth—lightened, loosened from it 
by the heavenly beams—and absorbed 
at last in the great Fountain of Light? 
Or is he, as Chinese philosophers and 
our own blind-eyed Materialists de- 
clare, only a piece of beautiful dust— 
a lovely collocation of atoms, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is not— 
walking through life an Automaton, 
and at death dissolving wholly, solely, 
into soulless clay? He seems meant to 
be Lord of the Earth ;—yet the winds 
and the waves buffet him, the wild 
creatures of the air and the forest baffle 
him, and dead matter dives in sullen 
rebellion against his will. He is a 
pigmy amid a universe,—a perishing 
thing of yesterday among the everlast- 
ing hills ;—by day, a trembling mote 
in the sunbeams,—by night, a blind, 
brief wanderer beneath the ever-burn- 
ing stars. Earth, with its joyous 
streams, its enamelled plains, its hills, 
its sounding seas, seems made for his 
delight; yet how vanishing its blos- 
soms, how fleeting its summers, how 
frequent its storms. The volcano lifts 
up its voice and its fires against him, 
and the earthquake tosses him like a 
grain of dust on its surface, or swal- 
lows up him and his works in its 
merciless jaws. Who shall solve the 
mystery ?—Nature man’s slave, yet at 
war with him! 

Life itself, like Nature, is double- 
faced. It would seem given for en- 
joyment; yet how quickly the lovely 
mask of youth’s Ideal drops off, and 
reveals the stern cold face of Reality, 
marching along the sands of Time as 
if to a funeral,—or, at best, bowed 
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with a care which only the Frivolous 
and the Lost ever think of spurning 
from them. Why dies my loved one? 
passionately exclaims the youth. Whi- 
ther has gone my child? mournfully 
asks the parent. Life, it becomes 
evident even to the savage, is a scene 
of trial; but why this trial, and what 
man’s destiny,—there is the question 
which man is ever asking, yet which 
man can never solve. Omens and 
presentiments are around and within 
him—strange dreams and reminis- 
cences haunt him, Unearthly sounds 
by night bedew his forehead with cold 
sweat, and he exclaims—*‘* Sure there 
are spirits!’ The joyous sunshine 
and the lovely earth, by day, fill his 
inner being with a sense of the bene- 
ficent and the beautiful; and as he 
looks up into the clear azure of the 
skies, vanishing away fathomless into 
mysterious depths, he feels as if there 
were a buoyant something within him 
that would one day bear him up into 
that blue ether, towards the great 
Throne of the Worlds. But what 
does he know? He sees “as in a 
glass darkly ;” and no fear or no hope 
springs up within him, without its 
opposite soon following. His soul 
thirsts with a great thirst to KNow, 
yet what is he to believe? He sees 
death everywhere around him, yet his 
soul cries loudly that it cannot die. 

It is just such questions that Reve- 
lation answers—it is just this mys- 
tery which it clears up. It tells, first 
of all, the blessed truth, that the Ma- 
ker of the worlds is good—that God 
is Love. It tells that the earthly life 
is but a link in an endless chain of ex- 
istence, and that trial here is meant to 
train man for a future and better state ; 
—that earthly life is a purifier, usher- 
ing him into an unseen but higher 
scale of being. It throws upon earth 
a light from unseen worlds, to guide 
man’s steps; and bids him behold, in 
a single phrase, the great end of 
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millions,x—which none ever repented 
of obe ying,—an ( hicl my ¢ f 
the wisest, the most most 
slow of heart to beli the 
ignorant and simple lave at 
last been content t » living 


confidence and their dying peace. 

The Book of D 
itself is as extraordinary as its con- 
tents are momentous. It is the old- 
est book in the world. It tells us 


of expeditions prior to Jason and 
the Argonauts; it describes martial 
adventures long bef Achilles and 


Troy. Its eth ical system preces ed 
Thales and Pythagoras; its muse was 
vocal before Hes ad or Orphe 1s. 
Written at intervals of two thousand 
years,—some sections under the sha- 
dow of the Pyramids, and 
the banks of me Eu 
the Isle of Patmos, and others in the 
Mammertine dungeons,—it forms a 
tion of songs a id 


others on 
uphrates ; some in 


miscellaneous coll 


history, ethics and | aphy, scenes 
from the hearth and episodes from na- 
tional annals,—all hallowed by the 





ever-recurring presence of the Deity. 
It numbers among its author 
wore a crown, and one who cast a net, 
—prophets, and warriors, and 
givers,—a Persian prime-minister, and 
a fettered captive of Cesar. Eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed since the 


one who 


law- 


last of it was written, yet still it exists 
in all plenitude and power. Hun- 
dreds have assailed it, but it lives 
down all PI sition. Giants in i tel. 
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but their wea; lie shivered around 
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Bolingbroke his ingenious subtlety, the 
French Encyclopedists their dead phi- 
losophy, Paine his invective and ribald 
banter; yet it lives on unshaken. 
lersis profundo pulchrior evenit ! 
only adds to the marvel, 
brings strange confirmation of 
its much-questioned facts. In our 
own day, the Valley of the Nile un- 
vers its hieroglyphics to confirm or 
illustrate its claims ; and Nineveh, out 
of the wreck and rubbish of three 
thousand years, at length yields up 
its secrets to attest and elorify the 
Hebrew oracles. It is a book which 
has made for itself a place in the in- 
most sanctuary of the human heart. 
The few who have insulted its sacred 
writings have been blasted with unani- 
mous reprobation. It has fared with 
them, as with Uzziah, when he went 
in to profane the temple of the Most 
High. That moment, the fatal le- 
prous-spot rose to his brow, and, while 
all around sought to thrust him out, 
he himself hasted to depart. In fact, 
the love that beats in the general bosom 
to this disclosed till at 
such times—and then, ** thousands who 
care little for its precepts, and are 
sceptical of its supreme authority, rise 
up, nevertheless, in indignation, and 
say, ‘the man who abuses the Bible, 
insults the race: in trampling on a 
book so beautiful, and that has been so 
widely believed, he is trampling on all 
of us, and on himself. Let him, as a 
moral leper, be dragged without the 
gate, and perish in his own shame.’ 
do wisely has God guarded his Book, 
by the awful beauty which, like a he dge 
if roses $ min gled with thorns, surrounds 
all. 
Many a grand old poem exists in 
the world, but the most of them are 
but mingled dust and gold, compared 
with the sublime strains of the Bible. 
The first of poetry, it contains also the 
ublimest. We care not to fight for 
such pre-eminence—its matter is the 
grand thing; yet it were injustice to 
overlook the high quality of its style. 
The Vedas of India, the poems of 
Kalidasa and Firdousi, and the count- 
7 ss fragments of Celtic and Scandina- 
ian song—what can we say of them, 
in comparison, but that their I eauties 
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fanatical folly; and that, partly from 
this repulsive environment, and partly 
from the inferiority of their poetic 
yower, they have not, like the poetry 
of the Hebrews, naturalised themse ‘lve s 
among the civilised nations of 1 ern 
times. ‘* While the faith which h th 
have set to song,” says Gilfillan, ** ha 
seemed repulsive and monstrous, the 
song itself is broken, turgir l, and 
unequal, compared to the gre: it Psalms 
and Prophecies of Israel.” Humbold 
indicates this superiority of Hebrew 
poetry, and the cause of it, when h 
says, ** It is characteristic of it, that, 
as areflex of monotheism, it always 
embraces the whole world in its unity, 
comprehending the life of the terres- 
trial globe, as well as the shini 
regions of space. It 

details of phenomena, and loves 
contemplate great masses. Nature 
portrayed, not as self-subsisting 
glorious in her own beauty, but ever 
in relation to a higher, an overruli: 
a spiritual power.” 

«* Atthe head ofall poetry,” wri ite sDr. 
Crory, “must stand the poets « l 
Tecan find even in the great wri 
Greece and Rome, no rival 
intensity, richness, and accumulation 
of ideas. Poured forth to awaken tl 
apathy, or rebuke the guilt 
and people, they perform a ¢ 
required of langu: be 
were divinely provided with a lat 
fitted for the duty. It isa «x 
torrent of pathetic or indignant elo- 
quence, Every conceivable im: 
national suffering and personal : 
every vivid menace of human trial ¢ 
divine vengeance ; every pc ssibl 
of national struggle and in u 
ruin crowds their predic we N: 
tions fighting the battle de ‘PE al 
nations flying before the invader; na- 
tions torn from their home, and driven 
out to die among the deserts, and un- 
der the burning skies of a foreign land. 
The sitters under the vine and fig-tree 
of Palestine, 
Media, lingering out life in the Assy- 
rian sands, | or dyi ing in the labours and 
chains of Baby lon. Their images from 
nature are not less true or less power- 
ful—the scorching winds of the wil- 
derness ; the tempest among the sands ; 
the ruined and lifeless city ; the pol- 
luted temple ; the land lying awe-struck 
and silent under the pe stilence ; ‘the 
sky of brass and the soil of iron.’ Br 
diversities of 
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have an impress which raises them 
above earthly comparison. They 
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nineteenth century (says Gil- 
all our great British authors 

imbibed fire from 
fountains. There had 
been, in the meantime, a re action in 
favour of them, as well as of other 
things * old.’ For fifty years the 
Bible, like its author, had been expos- 
edon a cross to public ignominy; gigan- 
tic apes, like Voltaire, chattering at 
it; men of genius turned, by some 
Cirecean spell, into swine, like Mira- 
beau and Paine, filth against 
it; demoniacs, whom it had half-res- 
cued and half- inspil ‘ed, like Rousseau 
mouths in its face till, as 
blotted out the heaven above, 
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less, 
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around, and all things seemed rushing 
into ruin, men began to feel, as they 
did on Calvary, that this was all for 
Christ's sake ; and they trembled ; and 

what their brethren there could not or 
did not, they stopped, ere it was too 
late. The hierophants of the sacrilege, 
indeed, were dead or hopelessly har- 
dened ; but their followers paused in 
time, and the minds of the civilised 
world was shaken back into an attitude 
of respect, if not of belief, in the Book 
of Jesus. 

Nay more, Scripture poetry began 
to be used as a model more extensively 
even than heretofore, and this alike by 
those who believed and those who dis- 
believed its supreme authority. Not 
only Wordsworth and C oleridge and 
Southey, but Byron and Godwin, Shel- 
ley and Hazlitt, imbibed or availed 
themselves of the matchless language 
of Israel's bards. Our living authors 
have shown a similar sympathy with 
the old Hebrew genius. Croly, both 
in his prose and in his poetry, often 
exhibits the fervid impress, the burn- 
ing language of the Prophets— an 
eloquent transfusion of spirit which 
reaches its height in his magnificent 
Salathiel. ‘‘ Macaulay quotes Scrip- 
ture, as Burdett in parliament used 
to quote Shakspere—always with tri- 
umphal rhetorical effect, and seems 
once, at least, to have really loved its 
literature. Professor Wilson approach- 
es more closely than any modern since 
Burke, to that wild prophetic move- 
ment of style and manner which the 
bards of Israel exhibit——nay, more 
nearly than even Burke, since, with 
Wilson, it is a perpetual afflatus: he 
is like the he-goat in Daniel, who came 
from the West, and touched not the 
ground ; his ‘Tale of Expiation,’ for 
instance, is a current of fire.”* 

Time, who lays his chilling hand alike 
upon the poet t and the peasant, is now 
investing with the Venerable the names 
of Wilson and Croly. Old friends, 
brother poets — though dissimilar in 
genius, they are worthy to be associat- 
ed from the poetic fervour of their 
thoughts, and the pure elevation of 
mind which breathes throughout their 
writings. It is pleasing to see the 
deeply religious spirit of the wonderful 
Dies Boreales of the elder bard, which 
mingles with and hallows all their 
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beauties — overhanging, like sublime 
Night, the creations of his mighty in- 
tellect—solemn, brilliant, lovely—a 
Boreal sky with all its stars. Not less 
dk ‘lightful is it to behold Croly recur- 
ring, in possibly the last work his gifted 
mind may bequeath us, to the Book 
which has coloured his thoughts, and 
solaced his heart for many a long day. 
It cheers the less gifted, and the less 
strong in faith, to see the laurelled 
Poet coming forth once more into the 
world, quietly but reverently acknow- 
ledging his long indebtment to the 
muse of Revelation, and depositing his 
last-won laurel-wreath upon her shrine. 
It is with no stranger step that, in 
the ‘*Scenes from Scripture,” Dr. 
Croly now treads the sacred soil of 
Judea. In his ‘“ Salathiel,” he long 
ago visited it, with the soul of a poet, 
and the eye of an artist. He carried us 
with him over the length and breadth 
of that “ Morning Land,” from the 
snowy peaks of Lebanon to the burn- 
ing sands of the Desert ; from the green 
hills of Bashan, to the sterile shores and 
vaveless waters of the Dead Sea; from 
the sandy valley of the bush-fringed 
Jordan, to where the morning sun- 
beams glitter cheerily on the blue 
waters of the Levant. He has pictured, 
in colours brilliant as the Orient, its 
lion-lairs ; the ruined terraces, climb- 
ing its once fruitful mountain-slopes ; 
its ‘cities set on a hill;” as well as 
the vague but impressive signs w bar h 
mark it as a land which God once fa- 
voured, but from which the glory has 
long departed. He painted ‘the’ fiery 
zealots her children, isolated from the 
nations, yet proud and conte mptuous 
in theirisolation,—clinging with a lofty, 
yet half-despairing hope to the pro- 
yhetical promises—and, though but “a 
fandful on the earth,” battling with a 
maniac patriotism against the over- 
whelming strength of Rome, struggling 
bare-bosomed with her mailed legion- 
aries, as the panther at bay struggles 
with the hunters. He has sketched, 
with glowing pencil, the events of her 
history, from the dread hour when 
night seized upon the sun at mid-day, 
and ‘‘darkness was over the face of 
the earth from the sixth until the ninth 
hour”"—when the mournfully-uttered 
words, ** Weep not for me, but for 
yourselves and your children,” fell like 


* Gilfillan. 
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a dread whisper of the coming doom, 
from the moment when the vail of the 
Temple was rent, and the blood of the 
Holy One filled the cup of Israel's sins 
to overflowing, down to the predicted 
time, when the Roman Eagles were 
gathered to the spoil; when the rocky 
vale of Jehoshaphat echoed with the 
shocks of the battering-ram, and the 
towers of Zion fell crashing from their 
impregnable heights,—when the legions 
of Titus streamed up the breaches, and 
blood ran in torrents in the streets of 
Jerusalem ; and his sublime tale closes 
amid the conflagration of the Tem- 
= itself, its snowy marble pinnacles 

lackened and splintering in the flames 
and its golden roofs falling in molten 
showers upon the head of the Undying 
One. 

This remarkable work has durably 
established the fame of its author in 
the department of prose-fiction. After 
the first splendid burst of immortal an- 
guish whith which it opens, it presents 
a gorgeous series of the sublimest com- 
binations in which Nature and Man 
can mingle, scenes which genius alone 
could conceive, and fatuity alone can 
ever forget. Its style is steeped in 
Scripture 3; the author’s spirit, as well 
as his language, is Oriental. ‘* You feel 
pene in Palestine,” says Gilfil- 
an, in his Literary Portraits, —* the 
air is that through which the words 
of the Prophets have vibrated, and the 
wings ofangels descended,—the ground 
is scarcely yet calm from the earth- 
quake of the Crucifixion,—the awe of 
the world’s sacrifice, and of the prodi- 
gies which attended it, still lowers over 
the land, still gapes unmended the 
ghastly rent in the vail,—and still are 
crowds daily convening to examine the 
fissures in the rocks ; when one lonely 
man, separated by his proper crime to 
his proper and unending woe, is seen 
speeding, as if on the wings of frenzy, 
towards the mountains of Napthali. 
It is Salathiel, the hero of the story— 
the Wandering Jew—the heir of the 
curse of a dying Saviour, ‘Tarry thou 
till I come.’” 

It is, confessedly, adiflicult matter to 
write good sacred poetry of any kind; 
but especially, to paraphrase in verse 
the events of Scripture history. One chief 
cause of this is, that the ordinary aids 
of narrative poetry are here wanting. 
The events are too well known to allow 
of novelty, and too much venerated to 
admit of deviation. The poet must 
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adhere closely to his facts; and, with 
rare exceptions, it is only by his lan- 
guage that he can hope to make his 
own version more interesting than the 
original. A not very hopeful attempt 
truly. The Bible is, on all hands, al- 
lowed to be all but inimitable in its 
expressions ; age has thrown its hal- 
lowed mantle over the language of our 
excellent translation, and its venerated 
words have became so familiar to our 
hearts that it is with difficulty we 
relish others in comparison. Amplifi- 
cation, and a lofty fervid strain re- 
sembling that of Inspiration, are the 
only ways by which success is possible ; 
but the former is, in itself, too often a 
snare; not only from brevity being 
necessary in order to ensure force, 
but deviation from Scripture facts 
being inadmissible, and the introduc- 
tion of accessaries requiring no ordi- 
nary taste and skill. 

How well the accomplished author 
of the “Scenes from Scripture” has 
triumphed over these difficulties, we 
give two extracts to show. The first 
of these is ‘*‘ Balaam and Balak,” the 
scene in Numbers, where the prophet 
of Pethor and the King of Moab stand 
on the hills overlooking the camp of 
the Hebrews ;—where, despite the call 
of the monarch to “ curse Israel,” the 
heart of the prophet is moved, and be- 
fore his inward eye rolls out the great 
Future, the struggles and trium shs of 
the Chosen People over enemies of 
the Most High, and the far-off comin 
of the Star of Jacob. The quel 
rising of the Star in the poem is a 
happy accessary, which adds to the 
picturesqueness of the stately scene, 
without in any way violating the spirit 
of the original :— 


“ Upon the hill the Prophet stood, 
King Balak, in the rocky vale ; 
Around him, like a fiery flood, 
Flashed to the sun his men of mail. 


’Twas Morn—’twas Noon—the Sacrifice 
Still rolled its sheeted flame to Heaven, 

Still on the Prophet turned their eyes ; 
Nor yet the fearful CursE was given. 


’Twas Eve—the flame was feeble now, 
Was dried the victim’s burning blood. 

The sun was sinking broad and low. 
King Balak by the Prophet stood. 


‘Now, curse, or die! The echoing roar 
Around him, like a tempest came; 

Again the altar streamed with gore, 
And flushed again the sky with flame. 
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The Prophet was in prayer; he rose, 
His mantle from his face was flung ; 
He listened, where the mighty foes 
To Heaven their evening anthem sung 


He saw their camp, like sunset clouds, 
Mixed with the Desert’s distant blue ; 
Saw on the plain their marshalled crowds, 
Heard the high strain their trumpets 

blew. 


* Young lion of the Desert sand,’ 
Burst from his lip the Prophet-cry, 
‘What strength before thy strength shall 
stand ? 
What hunter meet thee, but to fly ? 


‘ Come, Heaven-crowned Lord of Palestine, 
Lord of her plain, her mountain throne ; 
Lord of her olive and her vine: 
Come, King of Nations, claim thine own.’ 


* Be Israel cursed!’ was in his soul, 
But on his lip the wild words died ; 

He paused, till night on Israel stol 
Still was the fearful curse untried. 


Now wilder on his startled ear, 
From Moab’s hills and valleys dim, 
Rose the fierce clash of shield and spear, 
Rose the mad yells of Baalim. 


* How shall I curse, whom God hath blest ? 
With whom he dwells, with whom shall 
dwell ?’ 
He clasped his pale hands on his breast ; 
Then be thou blest, O, Israel.’ 


A whirlwind from the Dé 
Deep thunders echoed 

King, Prophet, multitu 
The thunders san! 


Broad on the 
On cloud, val 
The Prophet knew 
And on it fixed his shudd 


‘T shall behold Hia—but not now; 
I shall behold Hr, but not nigh. 
He comes, beneath the Cross to bow, 

To toil, to triumph, and to die. 


* All power is in His hand; the World 
Is dust beneath His trampling heel 

The thunder from His lips is hurled, 
The heavens beneath His presence reel. 


‘ He comes a stranger, to His sm ; 
With the wild bird and fox t Ue 

The King, who makes the sta a 
A wanderer lives, an outcast dies 


* Lost Israel! on thy diadem 


What blood shall forHis blood | 
Torn from the earth, thy royal f 
Victim of famine, chain and sword. 


The Prophet paused, in awe ;—~the STar 
Rose broader on the boundless plain, 
Flashing on Balak’s marshalled war, 
On mighty Israel's farthest vane. 


And sweet and solemn echoes flowed, 
From harps of more than mortals given, 
in the central cope it glowed, 
n vanished in the heights of Heaven !” 


A beautiful poem! And how many 
miseries have overtaken * lost Israel,” 
since her blood was poured upon her 
diadem, for her final rejection of that 
blessed Star of Jacob? How many 
masters have lorded it over her chil- 
dren since the day they cried, ‘“* We 
will have no king but Cesar!” Our 
next extract portrays in striking co- 
lours the first fell step in that woful 
career. It is, “The Last Day of 
Jerusalem’”—a hymn founded on the 

passage of Tacitus :— 
Vi er ccelum concurrere acies, 
et subito nubium igne collucere Tem- 
plum. Expasse repente delubri fores, 
et audita major humana vox, Excs- 
DERE Deos. Simul ingens motus ex- 


or Zion—flow, my tears— 
of sepulchres, 
" a gorgeous dream, 
gth, a wasted summer stream ; 
an cloven on the ground, 
its jewels scattered round. 
, Captivity 
ing on thy leafless tree ; 
branching glory stood, 
rony, and blood, 


rn to eve, Rome’s iron tide 
ed on Zion’s haughty side ; 
morn to eve, the arrowy shower 
on her ranks from wall and tower. 
the shout of Israel ; 
ike the seas returning swell, 
Rushed up the Mount the Roman charge 
Again beat back by Judah’s targe ; 
Strewing deg helm and shield the hill ; 
All wearied, but th’ unconquered will. 


Twas eve, and still was fought the field, 

Where none could win, and none would 
yield ; 

Beneath the twilight’s deepening shade 

Echoed the clash of blade on blade. 

Still toll ing through the living cloud, 

Its path the Lion-banner ploughed ; 

And still the Eagle’s fiery wing 

Seemed from the living cloud to spring ; 

Till Rome’s retiring trump was blown, 

At red by shouts from Zion's throne. 

Phat day the Roman learned to feel 

The biting of the Jewish steel. 
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“Twas night. 
hushed, 
Save where the palace-fountains gushed ; 

Or from the myrtle-breathing vale, 

Sung, to the stars, the nightingale. 

Splendid the scene, and sweet the hour! 

The moonbeam silvered tent and tower, 

Touched into beauty grove and rill, 

And crowned with lustre Zion’s hill. 

All loveliness, but where the gaze 

Shrank from the Roman camp-fire’s blaze ; 

All peaceful beauty, but where frowned, 

Omen of woe, the Roman Mound ! 

*Twas midnight; ceased the heavy jar 

Of rampart-chain and portal-bar ; 

That hour of doom, on Zion’s wall 

No warrior’s foot was heard to fall ; 

No murmur of the mighty camp, 

No cohort’s tread, no charger’s champ, 

Gave sign that Earth was living still ; 

All hushed, as by a mightier Will ; 

Ev’n wounds that wring, and eyes that 
weep, 

Were bound in one resistless sleep : 

Silence of silence, all around ; 

Hushed as the grave—a death of sound! 


The sounds of earth were 


“ What visioned forms, like things of dreams, 
Or like the Pole’s phosphoric streams, 
Or the wan clouds of winter's even, 
Now marshal on the fields of Heaven, 
There gleam, in clouds of spectral light, 
The Camp, the Mound, th’ embattled 

height ; 

There moves the Legion’s brazen line ; 
Tll-omened Israel, where is thine ? 
Rolls up the visioned Mount the charge ; 
But where the turban and the targe? 
The cohort climbs the visioned tower, 
Yet sweeps its ranks no arrowy shower ; 
Pale flames from visioned altars rise ; 
Israel, art thou the sacrifice. 


“ But sudden roars the thunder-peal, 
The forests on the mountains reel, 
And, like the burst of mountain springs, 
Ts heard a rush of mighty wings! 
And voices sweet of love and woe, 
(Love, such as Spirits only know), 
Swell from the Temple’s cloisters dim, 
A mingled chaunt of dirge and hymn ; 
Like grief, when help and hope have fled, 
Like anguish o’er the dying bed ; 
Like pulses of a breaking heart : 
“We must depart, we must depart.” 
And grandly o'er Moriah’s height, 
Encanopied in living light, 
Rose to that chaunt of dirge and hymn 
The squadrons of the Seraphim. 
From Carmel’s shore to Hebron’s chain, 
Shone in that splendour hill and plain ; 
Still starlike seemed the orb to soar, 
Then all was night, and sleep once more, 


* But whence has come that sudden flash, 
And whence the shout, and whence the 
clash ? 
VOL, XXXIX.—NO. CCXXIX, 
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The Legions scale the Temple wall! 

Its startled warriors fly or fall. 

Now swells the carnage, wild and wide ; 
Now dies the bridegroom by the bride ; 
Peasant and noble, parent, child, 

In heaps of quivering carnage piled ; 

On golden roof, on cedar floor, 

Still flames the torch, still flows the gore ; 
Hour of consummate agony, 

When nations, God-deserted, die! 


“ Yet still the native dirk and knife 
Wrung blood for blood, and life for life. 
The priest, as to the Veil he clung, 

With dying hand the javelin flung ; 

The peasant on the Roman sprang, 

Armed but with panther’s foot and fang, 

From his strong grasp the falchion tore, 

And dyed it in the robber’s gore. 

That night who fought, that night who 
fell, 

No eye might see, no tongue might tell ; 

That sanguine record must be read 

But when the grave gives up its dead; ° 

Then Judah’s heart of pride was tame ; 

The rest was sorrow, slavery, shame! 

JERUSALEM A NAME!” 


This is a fine poem, and the perusal 
of it may suggest to the reader a de- 
ficiency in the admirable painting by 
Roberts of the storming of Jerusalem. 
That picture is a masterpiece of de- 
lineation, but it does not ascend into 
the highest domain of Art. It repre- 
sents the Real, but hardly, idealised. 
In the spirit of the scene, it is somewhat 
deficient. The mystery and the awe 
which accompanied the fall of Heaven- 
smitten Jerusalem, the Holy City, with 
its holy of holies, are but inadequately 
rendered. The artist’s exqusite ma- 
nagement of Fire, however, and the 
lurid contrast between the gloom of the 
heavens and the glare and flames of 
the burning city, go far to compensate 
the absence of the appalling grandeur 
and mystery which imagination sug- 
gests. 

We are not among the number of 
those who overrate the importance of 
the poetic element of Scripture. We 
say not that the beauty of the Bible 
ever did, or ever can, convert a soul ; 
but probably it has often attracted 
men to those spiritual sources where 
conversion is A found. The leaves, 
not the flowers, of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations; but 
surely the flowers have often first 
fascinated the wanderer, and led him 
near to eat and live. ‘‘In order to 
try to form some conception of the 
influence of the Scriptures upon the 

c 
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minds of the millions who have read 
them,” says Gilfillan, ‘let our readers 
ask each at himself the question— 
‘what have I gained from their peru- 
sal?’ And if he has read them for 
himself, and with an ordinary degree 
of intelligence, there must arise before 
his memory a ‘great multitude which 
no man can number,’ of lofty concep- 
tions of God—of glimpses into human 
nature—of thoughts ‘lying too deep 
for tears’—of pictures, still or stormy, 
passing from that page to the canvass 
of imagination to remain for ever—of 
emotions, causing the heart to vibrate 
with a strange joy, ‘which one may 
recognise in more exalted stages of his 
being—of inspirations, raising for a 
season the reader to the level of his 
author — and of perpetual-whispered 
impressions.’ ‘This is the highest 
thought and language I ever encoun- 
tered; I am standing on the pinnacle 
of literature.’ And then, besides, he 
will remember how often he returned 
to this volume, and found the charm 
renewed, and the fire still burning, 
and the fountain of thought and feel. 
ing (thought suggestive, feeling crea- 
tive) still flowing ; how every sentence 
was found a text, and how many texts 
resembled deep and deepening eyes, 
orb within orb, deeper than sleep or 
death ; how each new perusal showed 
firmament above firmament, rising in 
the book as in the night-sky, till at 
last he fell on his knees, and, forget- 
ting to read, began to wonder and 
adore; how, after this trance was 
over, he took up the book again, and 
found that it was not only a telescope 
to show him things above, but also a 
microscope to show him things below, 
and a mirror to reflect his own heart, 
and a magic glass to bring the future 
near; and how, at last, he was com- 
pelled to exclaim, ‘ How dreadful is 
this book; it is none other than the 
Book of God ; it is the gate of heaven!’ 
Multiply this, the experience of one, 
by an unknown number of milhons, 
and you have the answer to the 
question as to the direct intellectual 
influence of the Scriptures upon those 
who have really read them.” 

Mr. Gilfillan’s ‘‘ Bards of the Bible,” 
from which these words are taken, isa 
work of which any writer of our times 
might be proud, and the concluding 
chapter, on the Future Destiny of the 
Bible, is one of unrivalled excellence. 
The reader of it is not less instructed 
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by the large views and profound dis. 
cernment of the author, than fascinated 
by the amazing power and beauty of 
his language. Certainly the work is 
not faultless. We could point out not 
a few errors of taste—in one case 
peculiarly offensive, because savouring 
(however unintentionally) of some- 
thing like blasphemy. But an hour’s 
work would erase them all; and, per- 
haps, ere this, as we have not examined 
the second edition, they are already 
removed. Even attaching all the im- 
portance to these blemishes that any 
one honestly can, they are but motes 
in the sunbeam, and their effect is 
perfectly lost in the blaze of light and 
ardour that overstreams his page. We 
do not wholly agree with the talented 
author in his critical canons. For in- 
stance, we do not regard his work as a 
‘* prose-poem.” It is all, or as nearly 
so as can be, prose-poetry, but we 
nevertheless demur to the work being 
a prose-poem. ‘The plan of it precludes 
its being so. A poem demands unity 
and proportion, but the mere reading 
of Mr. Gilfillan’s ** Table of Contents” 
shows that no such conditions can be 
fulfilled in his “‘ Bards.” A work that 
goes seriatim over the several books of 
the Bible must, necessarily, be broken 
into fragments which the utmost skill 
of the artist could not shape into the 
symmetrical proportions of a poem. 
This mere difference between ourselves 
and the author in regard to a word in 
his preface, of course in nodegree affects 
our opinion of the work itself. We re- 
peat that it is excellent, and, but for 
one defect, perfect. That defect (which, 
also, is attributable, in some degree, to 
the plan of the work) is, want of re- 
lief. Each section he treats with the 
same high degree of finish and con- 
densation of thought, and thus, we 
think somewhat needlessly, overtasks 
the mind of his reader. We would not, 
in ordinary circumstances, lay much 
stress upon this point, for we gain by 
it in matter what we lose in manner ; 
but if the work is really to rank as a 
prose poem, we must reiterate the ob- 
jection terque quaterque. 

_ Asif conscious that some such ob- 
jection might be brought against his 
style, Mr. Gilfillan asks, in a paragraph 
devoted to the consideration of this 
subject, “Can too many really new 
and beautiful things be said on any 
subject? If artistic perfection is to be 
bought at the price even of one con- 
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summate pearl, were it not better 
lost ?” In other words, suppose we 
build a temple with blocks of gold, 
whether is it better to sacrifice one of 
the precious blocks or to outrage the 
symmetry of the building? Now, we 
do not deny that there may be much dif- 
ference of opinion on such a point ; the 
dictum of sound Utility will be for pre- 
serving the precious stone, but the voice 
of Art will demand the preservation of 
the goodly plan. Of course there are 
many cases in which neither the ‘seed 
pearl of truth” nor the precious stone 
need be sacrificed—in which they may 
be usefully preserved and incorporated 
in some other structure; but in all 
works claiming to rank among the 
Fine Arts, even where matter rejected 
is matter lost, we would side with 
Beauty and Proportion against Uti- 
lity. 

The following Vision is a magnifi- 
cent specimen of Mr. Gilfillan’s powers, 
and shows how well Imagination may, 
at times, be employed to beautify 
sober reality, and bring it out in still 
stronger colours. To be fully appre- 
ciated, however, the passage should be 
read alone with its context, when the 
appropriateness of the episode would 
be at once apparent. How well and 
simply he glides from the real into the 
ideal |— 


“As never book so commanded, 
roused, affrighted, gladdened, beautified, 
and solemnized the world, so the horrors 
of its fall are too frightful almost for 
conception. We were borne away in 
vision to see this great sight. We 
stood in the midst of a_ great 
plain or table-land, with dim, shadowy 
mountains far, far behind and around, 
and a black, midnight, moonless sky 
above. A motley multitude was met, 
filling the whole plain; and a wild, 
stern hum, as of men assembled for some 
dark one purpose, told us they were as- 
sembled to witness or assist at a SACRI- 
Fick. In the midst of the plain there 
towered a huge altar, on which crackled 
and smoked a blaze—blue, livid—and 
the spires of which seemed eyes, eager 
and hungrily waiting for their victim 
and prey. Around, ‘many glittering 
faces’ were looking on; they were the 
faces of the priests, who appeared all 
men of gigantic stature. Their aspects 
otherwise were various. Some seemed, 
like the flames, restlessly eager ; others 
seemed timid, were ghastly pale, and 
looked ever and anon around and above; 
and in the eyes of one or two there stood 
unshed tears. Above them, in the 
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smoke, dipping at times their wings in 
the surge of the fire, and frequently 
whispering in the ears of the priests, we 
noticed certain dark and winged figures, 
the purpose in whose eyes made them 
shine more fiercely far than the flames, 
and sparkle like the jewelery of hell. 
On the altar there was as yet no victim. 
All this we saw as clearly as if noon 
had been resting on the plain: for all, 
though dark, shone like the glossy 
blackness of the raven’s wing. We 
asked, in our astonishment, at one 
standing beside us, ‘ What meaneth all 
this ? What sacrifice is this? Who are 
these priests ?? And he replied, ‘Know 
you not this? These priests are the 
leaders of the new philosophy, the suc- 
cessors of those who, in the nineteenth 
century, sapped the belief of the nations 
in the Bible. They have met to burn 
the Bible, and to renew society through 
its ashes.’ ‘ And is all the multitude of 
this mind?’ ‘The majority are, but a 
few are so weak as to believe that the 
book will be snatched by a supernatural 
hand from the burning, and it is said 
that even two or three of the priests 
share at times in the foolish delusion, 
but I laugh at it.’ ‘But who are those 
winged figures?’ ‘ Winged figures,’ he 
replied, ‘I see them not.” And he look- 
ed again. ‘ Yes,’ we said, ‘ with those 
lumes of darkness and eyes of fire.’ 
His countenance fell; .he stared, trem- 
bled, and was silent. It appeared that 
the multitude saw not them. 

“The hum of the vast congregation 
meanwhile increased, like that of many 
waves nearing the shore. At last voices 
were heard crying, ‘It is time; forth 
with the old imposture.’ And it was 
brought forth; and one of the priests, 
a grey-haired man, took it into his 
hands. ‘ Who is this, we asked? ‘He 
was once,’ said our neighbour, ‘a be- 
liever in the Bible, and was chosen, 
therefore, to cast it into the flames, and 
to pronounce a curse over it ere it is 
cast.’ Words would fail us to describe 
the multitude when the book appeared. 
Some shouted with savage joy, others 
muttered ‘curses, not loud, but deep.’ 
One cried, ‘It maddened my mother ;’ 
another, ‘ It made my sister drown her- 
self ;’ a third, ‘It has cost me many a 
night of agony.’ Some we saw weeping, 
and wiping away their tears, lest they 
should be seen ; and other some lookin 
up with the protest of indignation oa 
appeal to Heaven. One face we noticed 
—that of a youth, and there was a poet’s 
fire in his eye—who seemed about to 
speak in the Book’s behalf, when one 
beside put his hand to his lips and held 
him back from his purpose, like a hound 
by the leash. And methought we heard, 
half stifled in the distance, from a re- 
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mote part of the assembly, a deep, hollow 
voice saying, ‘ Beware!’ 

“The priest approached the altar, 
held the volume over the flames, and ut- 
tered the curse. What it was we heard 
not distinctly, for each word was lost 
in loud volleys of applause, which the 
priests began and the vast multitude 
repeated. But as he held it in his grasp, 
and was uttering his low maledictions 
over it, we saw the book becoming ra- 
diant with a strange lustre, brightening 
at every word, as if it were uttering a 
silent protest, and giving the lie in light 
to the syllables of insult. And when he 
ceased there was silence, and he was 
about to drop the book into the burn- 
ing when a voice is heard saying, not 
now in a whisper, but as in ten thun- 
ders, ‘Beware!’ And, turning round, 
we saw, speeding from the mountain- 
boundary of the plain, the figure of a 
man—his eyes shining like the sun, his 
hair streaming behind him, his right 
hand stretched out before. And as the 
multitude open, by their trembling and 
falling to the ground, a thousand ways 


before him, and as the old priest stiffens 
into stone and holds the book as a statue 
might hold it, and as the priests around 
sink over the altar into the flames, and 
the winged creatures fly, he approaches, 
ascends, takes the book, and, looking 
> to heaven and around to earth, ex- 
clai 


ms, ‘ The Word of the Lord, the 
Word of the Lord endureth for ever!’ 
And, lo! the altar seemed to shape it- 
self into a throne, and the man sat upon 
it, and the ‘ judgment was set, and the 
books were opened.’ And we awoke, 
and, behold, it was, and yet was not,a 
dream.” 


The present times present a moral 
phenomenon which may well rivet the 
attention of the thinking portion of 
mankind, Never was scepticism more 
rampant, yet never was there an age 
in which the Bible was less likely to be 
forgotten. It is not merely that its 
unequalled literary power secures its 
vitality, but that over it, as a professed 
revelation from God, there has begun 
a keen, hotly-contested fight, closing 
every day into deadlier earnestness, 
and which, at no very distant period, 
promises to be finally decided. That 
the Bible is to go down, we believe 
as impossible as it were shocking ; but 
that there is a deep danger before it, 
a partial eclipse awaiting it, a ‘rock 
ahead,” we arefirmly persuaded. First 
of all, there is the spread of scepticism, 
which has now fairly become an age- 
tendency —a world-wide, calm, and 
steady current—a tide advancing upon 
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young and old, wise and foolish, vicious 
and moral, high andlow. It has been 
found of late in strange places, even 
in the sanctuary of God. Witness 
Foster and Arnold—men of great 
talents, of ardent religious feelings, 
representing thousands—and who both 
died, torn and bleeding, in the break. 
ers of doubt. The effects of this 
abounding scepticism are most perni- 
cious. It has made the rash and in- 
considerate abandon churches and 
openly avow their unbelief; it has 
driven one species of the timid into 
the arms of implicit faith, and another 
into a shallow hypocrisy ; while mean- 
time the bigotry of some is hardening, 
and others are striving to forget their 
doubts amid the clatter of mechanical 
activities in the cause of religion. 
«* But on still the dark tide is flowing, 
and alas! gaining ground. One is 
reminded of a splendid drawing-room, 
in a room adjoining to which a secret 
murder has been newly committed, 
Brilliant is the scene, gay are the lights, 
beautiful the countenances, soft the 
music—a wall of mirrors is reflecting 
the various joy; but below the feet 
of the company there is slowly stealing 
along the silent blood, biding its time, 
and too secure of producing, to hasten 
the terrible effects of its discovery.” 
But how to meet or counteract this 
wide current? Some say, ‘Let alone; 
there was a similar tide in the days 
of the French Revolution—it passed 
away, and so it may be again.” But 
the movement now is quieter, deeper— 
altogether irrespective of politics, and 
partly of morals. And though we 
were willing to let it alone, it will not 
let us. Its consequences, in the lan- 
guage of Burke, are ‘about us, they 
are upon us, they shake public security, 
they menace private enjoyment. When 
we travel, they stop our way. They 
infest us in town, they pursue us to the 
country.” Efforts, indeed, to check it 
are numerous. Lectures and essays 
on the Evidences—Associations and 
Convocations, and many other ways, 
have been tried or are trying, but still 
the dark tide is rising. Others con- 
tinue to trust implicitly in old forms 
of faith and old shapes of agency, pro- 
vided the first be made still more 
stringently orthodox, and the second 
be intensified in energy and zeal. But 
too often these agents gain a partial 
and mean triumph by dogmatising 
down, instead of meeting fairly and 
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kindly, the doubts that encounter them ; 
and while they are breaking in upon 
the ignorant gloom of the masses at 
home or abroad, behind, with sure, 
noiseless footstep, the illuminated dark- 
ness of this twilight age is following in 
their track. ‘ Our agencies,” says 
Mr. Gilfillan, “* are excellent, but im- 
perfect ; our creeds excellent, but with 
something wrong inall ofthem. And 
till these imperfections be remedied, 
we calmly, - fearlessly, expect the 
following phenomena—an increasing 
indifference to forms of faith; a yearly 
increase of deserters from churches and 
public worship; the increase, too, 
among a class of a fashionable, formal, 
and heartless devotion; the spread, on 
the one hand, of Popery and supersti- 
tion, and of fanaticism and bigotry 
on the other, which shall each react 
into doubt by its very violence; the 
increase of determination and unit 
among philosophical sceptics continued, 
and fierce assaults on the bulwarks of 
the Bible from without—feebler and 
feebler resistance from within ; a grow- 
ing impatience and fury on the subject 
in the general mind; all the signs, in 
short, that the Book, as a religious 
authority, is tottering like anoldcrown, 
and must be supported from within 
or without, from around or from 
above.” 

The cause of all this woful uncer- 
tainty is, that the two revelations of 
the Deity appear to clash. God has 
revealed himself to mankind not only 
in his word but also in his works; and 
even the sincerest Christian must allow 
that there is “a greater strength and 
quantity of evidence for God’s works 
in nature, than for the Scriptures— 
that the Bible cannot be equalled, in 
point of vastness and variety, to the 
universe.” Nature cannot lie, neither 
can the Bible—but their interpreters 
may err. <A century ago, Hume 
seduced many into unbelief by declar- 
ing the Scripture miracles impossible ; 
but now many are falling away from 
the faith, because they think they can 
explain these miracles upon merely na- 
tural principles. Here is a total revo- 
lution in scepticism and natural philo- 
sophy in a single century. What 
should it teach us but humility ?—to 
remember that now we “see as ina 
glass darkly,” and in this spiritual crisis 
of humanity to beware of presuming 
too much on what we call philosophy. 
The great problem of the present time 
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is, to have our intellectual progress 
reconciled with Christianity ; and this 
not only by such an elaborate system 
as Coleridge died in building, but also 
by “a living synthesis—a breathing 
bridge—the new Chalmers of the new 
time, forming in himself the herald of 
the mightier one, whose sandals even 
he shall be unworthy to unloose.” 
This is a task similar to what St. Paul 
accomplished of old, when he recon. 
ciled the intellectual spirit of his day 
with the nascent system of Christianity ; 
and “this is what the wiser of Chris- 
tians, and the more devout of philo- 
sophers, are at present longing and 
panting to see.” 

The truth the Bible teaches is not 
indeed the absolute, abstract, entire 
truth ; but it is (in our judgment, and 
as it shall yet be more fully understood) 
the most clear, succinct, consistent, 
broad, and practical representation of 
the truth which has ever fallen, or 
which in this world ever will fall, 
upon the fantastic mirror of the human 
heart, or of nature, and which from 
both has compelled the most faithful 
and enduring image. As the highest 
word ever spoken to man, it is entitled 
to command our belief, and comes 
over the world, not as a suppliant, but 
as a sovereign ruling our earthly night, 
“until the day dawn, and the daystar 
arise in our hearts.” And yet this most 
ry Book, the sole hope of man- 

ind for the future—the sole comfort of 
mothers mourning for their dead babes, 
brothers for sisters, friend for friend— 
now confessedly, ‘as a religious autho- 
rity, is tottering like an old crown.” 
It is the very tale of the Jewish tem- 
ple before the advent of Christ. It had 
fallen into comparative contempt; the 
Shekinah had departed from it ; it was 
under an enemy’s hand; it was not 
only forsaken of many men, but God’s 
fire was burning low upon the altar, 
and not a few voices were heard say- 
ing, *¢ Raze, raze it to the mepierin: 
ts young worshippers seem gen 
to Sous Rashes ©: ; and in “the ro 
trines of the Sadducees, we find an 
exact anticipation and parallel to the 
rampant Materialism of the present 
day. But the old disciples, the Simeons 
and Annas, and the middle class of 
men and women, were to be found 
faithfully worshipping. They still be- 
lieved in its former divine consecration 
and present connexion with heaven ; 
and two events, by-and-by, convinced 
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the land and the world that their be- 
lief had been sound. The first of these 
was the rise of the Baptist. He came 
in haste, to announce the approach of 
the mightier than he. He roused the 
whole land by his startling words. 
« And while he was yet speaking,” the 
Master appeared. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. 
Gilfillan, *‘ have the words, ‘ Behold, I 
will send you Elijah, the prophet, be- 
fore the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord,’ been exhausted 
by his coming? Was the day he in- 
troduced a ‘dreadful day?’ Must 
there not be a reference in the pro- 
phecy to events still future? We, for 
our parts, expect the Master to be 
again preceded by a forerunner. His 
work, like the Baptist’s, may be partly 
conservative and partly destructive. 
‘Down with all that oppresses the 
genuine spirit of ee and im- 
oe its free motions,’ shall be one of 
is cries. But hold to the Book with 
a death’s grasp, till the Master come 
to explain, supplement, glorify it anew,’ 
shall be another. And a third, and 
loudest, shall be, ‘ He is behind me; 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’” 


“ The full amount of impression such 
cries may produce, we cannot tell. 
Rouse many they must; check many 
they may ; fan the flame of hope in the 
hearts of many drooping believers they 
will. But they will not, nor are meant 
to stop the progress of the mist of dark- 
ness, gathering on to that gloomiest 
hour which is to precede the dawning of 
the great day—an hour in which the 
Word of God may seem a waning moon, 
trembling on extinction, and in which 
every Christian heart shall be trembling 
too. ‘There shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars; and 
upon the earth distress of nations with 
perplexity ; the sea and the waves roar- 
ing ; men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth, for the powers 
of heaven shall be shaken. And then 
shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
a cloud, with power and great glory.’ 

“°Tis a remarkable saying which fol- 
lows :—‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass 
away.’ It is as ifthe Saviour antici- 
pated the crisis which was before his 
‘words.’ They are in danger of passing 
away—nay, they are passing away— 
when He comes down and says, ‘ No, 
heaven and earth must pass away /irst, 
must pass away instead ;’ and they are 
straightway changed, and his warning 
words catch new light and fire from his 
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face, and shine more brightly than be- 
fore. It is as it were a struggle between 
His works and His words, in which the 
latter are victorious. 

“We are fast approaching the position 
of the Grecians on the plains of Troy. 
Our enemies are pressing us hard on the 
field, or from the Ida of the ideal philo- 
sophy throwing out incessant volleys. 
There are disunion, distrust, disaffec- 
tion, among ourselves. Our standard 
still floats intact, but our standard- 
bearers are fainting. Meanwhile our 
Achilles is retired from us. But just as 
when the Grecian distress deepened to 
the darkest ; when Patroclus, the ‘ fore- 
runner’ had fallen; when men and gods 
had driven them to the very verge of 
the sea; Achilles knew his time was 
come, started up, sent before him his 
terrible voice, and his more terrible 
eye, and turned straightway the tide of 
battle; so do we expect that our in- 
creasing danger and multiplying foes, 
that the thousandfold night that seems 
rushing upon us, is a token that aid is 
coming, and that our Achilles shall ‘no 
more be silent, but speak out ’—shall 
lift his 

* Bow, his thunder, his almighty arms’— 


‘shall take unto him his great power, 
and reign.’ And even as Cromwell, 
when he saw the sun rising through the 
mist on the field of Dunbar, with the in- 
stinct of genius, caught the moment, 
pointed to it with his sword, and cried, 
* Arise, O God! and let thine enemies 
be scattered,’ and led his men to vic- 
tory, let us accept the same omen, 
and breathe the same prayer. 

** Nor does it derogate from the Bible 
to say, that it must receive aid from on 
high, to enable it to ‘stand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand.’ It 
has nobly discharged its work; it has 
kept its post, and will, though with diffi- 
culty, keep it, till the great reserve, 
long promised and always expected, 
shall arrive, It was no derogation to 
the old economy to say that it yielded 
to the new Shekinah; it had accom- 
plished its task in keeping the fire burn- 
ing, although burning low, till the day- 
spring appeared ; nor is it a derogation 
to the New Testament to say, that it 
has carried, like a torch in the wind, a 
hope, two thousand years old, till it now 
seems about to be lost in the light of a 
brighter dispensation. 

** And while the hope is to be lost in 
its fruition, what is to be the fate of the 
volume which so long sustained it? 
What has been the fate of the Old Tes- 
tament? Has it not retained its rever- 
ence and power? Is it not every day 
increasing in clearness? Has not the 
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New Testament reflected much of its 
own radiance upon it? Do they not lie 
lovingly, and side by side, in the same 
volume? And why should not the new 
book of the laws and revelations of the 
Prince of the kings of the earth (if such 
a book there were) form a third, and 
complete the ‘threefold cord which is 
not easily broken?’ And would not 
both the New and the Old Testament 
derive glorious illustration from the 
influences and illuminations of the mil- 
lennial day ?” 


From the specimens which we have 
now given, ouy readers will be able to 
appreciate the great talents which 
Croly and Gilfillan have brought to 
bear on their several tasks—tasks 
differing greatly, yet uniting in the 
noble aim of glorifying, directly or in- 
directly, the Book of God’s revelation. 
We hold that Mr, Gilfillan’s work is a 
national benefit. We know no book 
more fitted to stablish the Bible on its 
proper grounds, and to comfort that 
class of sceptics, of all others most 
deserving of our sympathy and our 
efforts; those, namely, whose heart 
and predilections are in favour of the 
august volume, yet in whom intellect 
is ever suggesting doubts, and plung- 
ing them into the cold, shivering 
depths of unbelief or despair. Yet not 
a word of controversial writing dis- 
figures his pages. No appeals are made 
to his readers to turn lovingly to the 
Sacred Volume ; yet they come to do 
so insensibly. They are won by the 
warm-heartedness of the writer, and 
by his broad and truly Christian 
spirit of tolerance and concession, Oh, 
how different from cold-blooded latitu- 
dinarianism! Teach men to love, he 
says, and they will soon understand—a 
wise maxim, which the Church mili- 
tant would do well ever to bear in 
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mind. Argument is but a part of 
Persuasion. 

Dr. Croly’s ‘* Scenes from Scrip- 
ture” are followed by a collection of 
miscellaneous poetry, containing the 
‘Dream of Mahomet II.,” and other 
on pieces. For the sake of unity, 

owever, we have omitted criticising 
this latter and subordinate part of the 
volume, and devoted our attention ex- 
clusively to his poetry in relation to 
the Bible. We close our review by 
quoting a sweet little piece addressed 
to the “ Evening Star ;” that brightest 
and loveliest of the host of heaven. A 
contemplative, half-melancholy spirit 
pervades it. Gazing upwards from the 
dark earth, where there is a night for 
the heart as well as for the eye, the 
Poet beholds that bright, sweet star—. 
that 


“ Hesperus, that bringeth all good things” — 


and his heart flows forth to ask it of 
that happy Spirit Home, which his 
soul whispers is up in that blue starry 
ether, and which Fancy dreams the 
Planet is now beholding, it looks so 
joyful in its radiance :— 


“ Tell us, thou glorious Star of Eve! 
What sees thine eye ?— 
Wherever human hearts can heave, 
Man’s misery! 
Life but a weary chain— 
Manhood, weak, wild, and vain— 
Age, but a lingering pain, 
Longing to die! 


“Tell us, thou glorious Star of Eve! 

Sees not thine eye 

Some spot where hearts no longer heave 
In thine own sky? 

Where all life’s dreams are o’er, 

Where bosoms bleed no more, 

Where injured spirits soar, 
Never to die ?” 
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THE SAINT OF THE LONG ROBE. 
BEING NO, X. OF THE KISHOGE PAPERS. 


*Tis a pleasant thing, in these Christmas times, 

To meet quaint stories in garrulous rhymes,— 
Pleasant to read of our forefathers’ ways, 

In our great-great-grandfathers’ grandfathers’ days ; 
Or a couple of centuries earlier yet, 

For the farther we go the more pleasant we get, 

As the nursery tales decidedly show, 

Beginning with “long and merry ago,” 

And endin always, 1 scarcely need say, 

“Tf they didn’t live happy, that you and I may.” 


They were strange old days. What more do we know, 
With all our learning, of ‘long ago,” 

Than the vague idea conveyed in the phrase 

Which my pen has just traced, ‘They were strange old days?” 
We picture barons, with helmets and mail, 

Ladies who feasted on collops and ale, 

Loop-holed castles, their pleasant abodes, 

Springless coaches and horrible roads ; 

We've the “ properties” dragged into novels and plays; 
But what can we know of those “ strange old days ?” 
And the lives our ancestors used to pursue ? 

Here, in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 

When John, the butler, and Mary, the cook,— 

(Let no chef this unfortunate lapsus rebuke)— 
Wouldn’t change with my lord and my lady, I ween, 
If for eighteen hundred you read thirteen. 

We, in these days of steamer and rail, 

Of poor-laws, policemen, of overland-mail, 

Of gas, electricity, consols, bank-notes, 

Clubs, newspapers, meerschaums, immaculate votes, 
Gutta-percha, gun-cotton—good reader, imagine it— 
One of us “ realising” the times of Plantagenet. 

If I’m asked can we picture the period, I'll answer, 
Just as Eve might have pictured an opera-dancer. 
Though the latter in truth were the easier guess, 

The ge is so wondrously slight as to dress. 


But what of all this? I’ve a story to tell, 

And I'm wasting my rhyme, 

Ink and paper and time, 
On what every philosopher knows very well, 
Though I’m no philosopher.—I’m but a joker, 
And don't walk about with grave looks and white choker, 
To claim from mankind for my dulness indemnity, 
Because 'tis rigged out in the garb of solemnity ; 
I've learned by experience the service that fun does, 
And merely desire to be *‘ comes jucundus,” 
A jolly companion. But really I’m spinning 
Too much—I must come to my story's beginning. 
A queer one, explaining an incident quaint, 
How the lawyers obtained their patron saint ; 
And I trust a profession so grave and so learn’d 
Will feel in the history deeply concerned. 
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The thirteenth century hadn’t run out, 
But its closing year 
Was exceedingly near 
At the date of this serious event, I’ve no doubt. 
The Pontiffs of Rome 
Still continued “at home,” 
And the shades of Vaucluse had obtained no renown, 
As yet, from the triple pontifical crown. 
Still I frankly confess ’tis uncertain what Pope 
From his palace looked out on the Aventine slope, 
When the worthy Evona set forth for the road, 
On a pilgrimage bound, to that blessed abode. 
Ah! a pious and sanctified pleader was he, 
Such a lawyer as now we don’t frequently see. 
He hadn’t his equal at law in all Brittany, 
And he beat the whole bar both at psalter and litany ; 
He prayed and he fasted, he fasted and prayed, 
Which lawyers don’t do in these days, I’m afraid ; 
It can’t be expected, indeed, when their knowledge is 
Picked up at ‘* Godless” and *‘ Infidel” colleges, 
At vile Inns of Court, 
Where wild people resort, 
Who call very improper things ‘‘ larking ” and sport, 
And instruction means nothing but mutton and port. 
Not so with Evona: he pored o’er his pleading, 
Or varied his studies with excellent reading ; 
On all mundane emotions at once put a quencher, 
And, in fact, was precisely the man for a Bencher. 
A word to convey, 
More than all I could say, 
The position the worthy man held in his day. 
Grave, learned, and saintly, I don’t think I’ve known a 
Ilalf-dozen barristers quite like Evona. 






3ut wherefore now does he set out from home, 
Bound on that peregrination to Rome ? 

A journey, in those days, a trifle unpleasant, 
And very unlike what we find it at present. 
There wasn’t a railway to Chalons-sur-Saone, 
There wasn’t a steamer to run down the Rhone; 

There were free-booters given to felonious pursuits, 

Who made free with your purse, not to speak of your boots ; 
There were quarrelsome counts who played tricks upon travellers 
Somewhat worse than we hear of from custom-house cavillers ; 
But if you’re a half-dozen years out of college, 

’Tis likely enough that you've got all this knowledge, 

In which case you don’t require my information, 
So here goes, once again, to resume my narration. 














Good Evona set out on a laudable mission, 
First to show for his failings a thorough contrition, 
By going, in person, with genuine lowliness, 
Absolution to seek at the feet of his Holiness, 
And to ask, in addition, 
By humble petition, 
A boon he had long set his heart on procuring, 
And that thus he had very good hopes of ensuring— 
A saint to take charge of the legal profession, 
Who its members would guard against sinful transgression, 
Make them models thenceforward of worth and sobriety, 
And distinguish them ever for wisdom and piety. 
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With this object and hope, 
He proceeds to the Pope, 
Prepared to despise every sort of privation, 
With so noble a scheme in his mind’s contemplation. 
And I trust that there lives not a single attorney 
Who would venture to sneer at the old lawyer's journey. 


How proudly rises that wondrous dome, 

That crowns the glory of modern Rome ; 
Grandest of temples, alone it stands, 

The noblest labour of human hands. 

But Rome has a church with an older claim— 
An earlier title to storied fame— 

Renowned and honoured in ages fled, 

«* Of Christian Temples Mother and Head.”* 
The Royal Lateran looketh still 

Forth on the far-off Latian Hill— 

Old, ere a Vatican Pontiff hurled 

His wrathful bolt on a trembling world ; 

Old, when our pilgrim, weary and faint, 

Came to ask the Pope for a Patron Saint ; 

And the reader should know, if he didn’t before, 
That his Holiness lived in the Palace next door. 


Who he was I have mentioned historians don’t state, 
And the fact is a little obscure as to date; 
But I’ve reason to think 
That he loved a sly wink, 
And relished a good-natured joke with a funny face, 
On which grounds I’ve decided to christen him Boniface, 
The eighth of that name having reigned, it appears, 
In this same thirteenth century’s ultimate years, 
A fact that completely clears up the chronology, 
And makes needless, on my part, the slightest apology. 


Evona arrived in the city, I’ve stated, 
And then, in due form, on his Holiness waited, 
Kneeling down kissed his toe, 
As is usual we know, 
Although, as Prince Hamlet remarks in his speech, 
*T'were a custom more honoured perhaps in the breach ; 
Which the Pope seems to feel, 
And says, ‘‘ Oh, pray don’t kneel, 
Good Evona, a lawyer so wise, so devout, 
And—really—I’ve just had a twinge of the gout. 
If you will show such homage, here, this is the thing,” 
And he holds forth his hand with the Fisherman's ring. 
At which gracious attention 
And deep condescension, 
Evona feels more than I ever could mention ; 
Thanks the Pontiff in words of the deepest sincerity, 
And then adds, “ Holy Father, don’t think it temerity, 
If I dare to suggest 
A wish yet unexpressed, 
But which through long years has deprived me of rest, 
And made my existence extremely distress’d : 
It is that my serious and learned profession 
Has no special claim on some saint’s intercession. 





* “ Urbis et orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et Caput.”—This designation has been given to 
the Church of St. John Lateran. The Basilica was built by Constantine ; but the old edifice 


was destroyed by fire during the residence of the Popes at Avignon, and the present beautiful 
church has been erected on its site —K. 
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It appears to me hard 
That we should be debarred 
From a benefit all other callings may share ; 
Some of which have no wonderful claims I declare. 
Don’t fancy I'd dare use a word of rebuke, 
But surely if Painters are watched by Saint Luke, 
And the sweet Saint Cecilia will patronize Fiddlers, 
We shouldn’t be treated like Jeremy Diddlers.” 
Twas the phrase that he used, altho’ you might not think so, 
And just copied as writ by his own pen-and-ink so ; 
And it staggered the Pope by its terseness and strength, 
More than many addresses of six times its length. 


His Holiness scarce could help smiling to see 
The old lawyer so anxiously urging his plea ; 
But of course he was likewise delighted to find 
Such pious desires in a man of his kind. 
He acknowledged the justice of all that was said, 
But observed, ** On one head 
Where you seem to suggest, as a ground of complaint, 
That each other calling can boast of its saint, 
It is certainly true 
That there are very few 
Which have not got some patron ; but then, recollect, 
They had, each of them saints, in their line, to select ; 
The cases you've spoken of, 
So much give token of. 
Saint Cecilia delighted in music, you know, 
And though Luke us a painter was very so-so, 
Still a painter he was, which gives colour for making him 
The patron of painters, and warrants their taking him ; 
But I’m sadly afraid 
We've not one of your trade— 
Excuse the expression— 
Your learned profession. 
In the calendar ; carpenters, shoemakers, sawyers, 
Artisans of all classes, besides some employers ; 
Even doctors a few you may find—but no lawyers. 
It strikes me that this the reason is somehow, 
That you've not had a saint for a patron ere now.” 


Now this was a regular slap in the face. 

Evona in vain tried to fish up a case, 

But a canonized lawyer ’twas hopeless to trace ; 

So he said, ** Holy Father, I’m deeply distressed 

At finding our calling so very unblest ; 

May I trust that your goodness will make a selection 

Of some saint that would lend us henceforth his protection ; 
Whose precepts shall teach, whose example shall guide 
My brethren, till now, such assistance denied— 

Do, pray, Holy Father, some patron provide.” 


“‘ Well, in truth,” said the Pope, “ I can’t just recollect 
A suitable saint your good folk to protect ; 

There’s Saint Thomas the doubter—no, he wouldn’t do, 
Indeed ’twould be awkward to ask him; there’s—pooh ! 
No, there isn’t ; you’ve puzzled me sadly, good man. 
But hold, ah, I have it!—I've hit on a plan: 

I really can’t venture the choice to decide— 

You'll select for yourself, and let heav’n be your guide. 
In the Lateran Church there are statues in stone 

Of at least thirty saints, best for sanctity known: 

The Apostles, Saint Michael, and several more, 

In the principal aisle, within reach of the floor. 
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Be here at six sharp, in the morning again, 

And ['ll go alone to the church with you then ; 

You shall walk thro’ the aisle with = eyes bandaged tight, 
And grope for a saint as you pass, left and right, 

Going on ’till you've got to the end of your litany, 

And the matins you always repeated in Brittany ; 

And the figure you seize when your circuit is ended 

Will be that of the patron for lawyers intended. 

So be satisfied now, and no longer repine— 

You'll be guided by judgment superior to mine.” 


Great was the joy of the pious old man, 

When his Holiness struck out this excellent plan ; 
He felt in an ecstacy going down stairs, 

Stopped three hours at Saint Clement’s repeating his prayers ; 
Went home, took no dinner, but fasted all night, 
And set off for the Lateran soon as ’twas light ; 
Where, after parading two hours on the bricks, 
He at last got admitted at quarter to six ; 

And was joined in a minute or two by the Pope, 
Who bade his attendants the temple to ope, 

And went in with Evona, first ordering the door 
To be carefully locked till their business was o’er. 


And now came the moment so anxiously sought, 
To the lawyer with solemnest interest fraught. 
They both are inside, 
The Pope’s kerchief is tied 
O’er the eyes of Evona, who vows to confide 
The profession thenceforth to his guidance and care, 
Whom heaven shall point out for its saint “then and there.” 
He gropes through the aisle 
Of the noble old pile, 
Repeating his prayers as directed the while ; 
Passes saint after saint, 
Feels his limbs growing faint, 
With emotions no language could possibly paint : 
At length, with a gasp, 
Gives a tremulous grasp, 
And exclaims, with a voice full of awfullest awe, 
** Holy Saint, be it thine to be Patron of Law !” 
But a half-second after 
The Pontiff’s loud laughter 
Half chokes up his voice, as he roars to the roof, 
«Why, friend, that’s the Devil you've caught by the hoof!” 
And his Holiness stood with his hand to his side, 
And shook so that one would have thought he’d have died. 


Alas! ’twas the ease, 
He had stopped at the place 
Where the Prince of Archangels stood, peerless in might, 
O’er his daring competitor fallen in the fight ; 
And guided by whatever power in the matter, 
Instead of the saint he laid hold of the latter. 
And since Popes are infallible, Nick has a claw, 
I very much fear, in all matters of law. 


So Evona concluded—the poor man fell sick 

When he saw that the patron assigned him was Nick ; 
He very soon died from no certain complaint, 
And—one hope for the lawyers—they made him a saint. 
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POPULAR PHysIcs.* 


Ir has been more than once remarked 
that one of the leading characteristics 
of the present age is, the prodigious 
development which has been mani- 
fested in the application of the disco- 
veries of the physical sciences to the 
practical uses of life. It may be added, 
with no less force and truth, that one 
of the most prominent characters of 
modern literature throughout the world 
generally, but more especially in that 
extensive portion of it in which the 
English language is read and spoken, 
is the direction which has been given 
to the talents, and the stimulus applied 
to the ambition of scientific men of the 
highest order, to distinguish themselves 
as writers for the million, and to de- 
scend from the cloisters of their col- 
leges, laying aside the technicalities in 
which the laws of the material world 
have been for so many ages enveloped, 
and promulging them in a language 
intelligible and familiar to all. It is 
not more than five-and-twenty years 
since this movement commenced, and 
to be conscious of the rapidity of its 
progression we have only to glance at 
the catalogue of works on popular 
science which issue from the press from 
year to year. 

It would be a great mistake to as- 
sume that the great laws of physical 
science are, or ever can be, made 
clearly intelligible without the aid and 
independently of the principles of pure 
mathematics. But it is nevertheless 
true that those mathematical princi- 
ples, which are indispensably necessary 
for their clear development, may, for 
the most part, if not altogether, be so 
explained as to be understood by all 
who are familiar with common arith- 
metic, and that such explanations can 
be interwoven so skilfully with the text 
of popular works as to enable the reader 
to pick up, as he goes along, those 
geometrical and mathematical princi- 
ples which are necessarily involved in 
the exposition of the physical matter 
brought before him. 

It is to the adroit practice of this 


method of exposition that the success 
of the most distinguished popular wri- 
ters on physics is to be traced. 

One of the earliest attempts, on alarge 
scale, to render physical science popu- 
lar was the cheap series of treatises is- 
sued by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, under the title ofthe 
* Library of Useful Knowledge.” This 
celebrated series was inaugurated by se- 
veral tractsby Lord Brougham and Dr, 
Lardner, the immense circulation and 
popularity of which at once established 
it in public opinion. It opened with 
Lord Brougham’s Essay, which after- 
wards obtained such celebrity, on the 
** Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages 
of Physical Science.” This tract cireu- 
lated in a few months to the incredible 
number of 300,000 copies. Meanwhile a 
treatise on Hydrostatics, from the same 

en, was followed by a series of popu- 
ar treatises, on Pneumatics, Mecha- 
nics, and other branches of physics, 
by Dr. Lardner. Other distinguished 
labourers in the same field followed, 
but the successful commencement of 
the enterprise was due to the produc- 
tions above mentioned. 

The public taste once awakened, a 
rapidly increasing demand for works 
of useful information, in every branch, 
of higher pretensions than the class of 
elementary works which had hitherto 
sufliced, was developed, to satisfy which 
several other popular series appeared, 
among which, the most conspicuous 
was the “‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” origi- 
nated and conducted by Dr. Lardner. 
A distinguished contemporary writer, 
reviewing the literary epoch we now 
refer to, while he does ample justice 
to the spirit of the conductor and pub- 
lishers of the “Cabinet Cyclopedia,” 
underrates, as we think, the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia,” and some other popular 
series which appeared about the same 
period :— 


‘¢ The service,” he says, ‘ of the ‘ So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Knowledge,’ 
thus begun, was not carried on in the 


* * Handbook of Natural Philosophy aud Astronomy.” By Dr. Lardner. Lon- 
don: Taylor, Walton, and Co. ssi. 
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more ambitious departments of a work 
that otherwise deserves much praise,— 
their ‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ To write 
above the larger portion of the world 
and below the remainder, is, in effect, 
to write forno one. The ‘ Cabinet Cy- 
clopeedia’ was an improved imitation of 
the publications of the Society, and here 
again the natural philosophy bore away 
the honours of the day. Not one of the 
eminent authors, who treated upon his- 
torical or literary topics, wrote up to 
his reputation. They conspired to show 
that men of high mark can upon occa- 
sions sink nearly to the level of a book- 
seller’s drudge. But the ‘ Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy,’ and the ‘ Treatise 
on Astronomy,’ added fresh lustre to 
the name of Herschel, and the masterly 
treatises of Dr. Lardner can hardly be 
praised too highly for the clear and full 
development of principles, for the pre- 
cision of language, and the accuracy of 
statements. His great superiority over 
ordinary writers will be felt by all who 
read the ‘Manual of Electricity and 
Magnetism,’ commenced by himself, and 
afterwards completed by another hand. 
To pass from the portion of Dr. Lardner 
to that of his continuator is like the 
sudden transition, in railway travelling, 
from open daylight to subterranean dark- 
ness.”* 


It will be gratifying to those who, 
like the Quarterly Reviewer, regret 
the abortive attempt to complete Dr. 
Lardner’s unfinished volumes on Elec- 
tricity, in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, to 
learn that a complete treatise on that 
subject is advertised to form a part of 
the second volume of his ** Handbook 
of Natural Philosophy and Astrono- 
my,” the first volume of which is now 
before us. This volume comprises 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. The 
second will treat of Heat, Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Astronomy. 

This work, like nearly all the scien- 
tific works of the same author, is in- 
tended for the satisfaction of those 
who desire to obtain a knowledge of 
the elements of physics, without pur- 
suing them through their mathemati- 
cal consequences and details. The 
methods of demonstration and illustra- 
tion are accordingly adapted to such 
readers. Wherever mathematical prin- 
ciples are necessary to the clear expo- 
sition of the subject, such principles 
are interwoven in the text, and ex- 
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pounded in such language, and with 
such illustration, as to be intelligible 
to all persons who have passed the first 
rudiments of education. 

The work is more especially com- 

osed with the object of supplying that 

information relating to physical and 
mechanical science, which is required 
by the medical and law student, the 
engineer and the artisan, by those 
who are preparing for the universities, 
and, in short, by those who, having 
already entered upon the active pur- 
suits of business, are still desirous to 
sustain and improve their knowledge 
of the general truths of physics, and of 
those laws by which the order and 
stability of the material world are 
maintained. 

To these several classes of students, 
to which the Handbook is professedly 
addressed, we think the author might 
safely have added that numerous class 
of university students, who, being de- 
voted chiefly to other branches of 
academical study, have not the time 
disposable which would be necessary 
to attain the knowledge of the branches 
of physics included in this Handbook, 
by the way of rigorous mathematics, 
and who will find a ready road to the 
attainment of that general acquaintance 
with them which is both necessary and 
suflicient for their purposes, by follow- 
ing the methods of proof and illustra- 
tion to be found in these pages. 

The qualities which such a work 
should possess, and upon which its 
usefulness and popularity must mainly 
depend, are clearness, simplicity of 
language, fulness of exposition, with 
few technicalities of language, and 
copiousness in the illustration of ge- 
neral principles, by a reference to the 
most familiar phenomena. In these 
qualities the writings of Dr. Lardner 
take precedence of those of any other 
author of the day; and hence, as a 
writer of popular works on science, 
he stands unrivalled. Others may 
excel him in originality, in profundity 
of research, but we know of no one 
who excels him in the art of making 
whatever truth he wishes to communi- 
cate distinct and palpable to other 
persons. The work before us exhibits 
this happy art of elucidation in an 
eminent degree. Science is here made 
easy. No one who reads the work 


* “ Quarterly Review,” No. CLXVIIL, pp. 316-17. 
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can fail to understand its contents, and 
every one who understands its contents 
will have gained an amount of scientific 
knowledge which, without such an aid, 
it would have taken years of painful 
study to acquire. 

The various topics comprised in 
this first course, which extend over 
eight hundred pages of letter-press, 
and are illustrated by above four hun- 
dred engravings, are explained in a 
style and language so simple and clear 
as to be level with the understanding 
and information of all ordinary read- 
ers, and the endless variety of illustra- 
tions which are given, form a vast 
repository of striking facts touching 
ordinary objects or phenomena, which 
would of itself command a wide and 
enduring interest. 

Some specimens selected from the 
volume will, however, convey, better 
than any general comment, an idea of 
the style of exposition and illustration 
which prevails throughout the entire 
work. One should have imagined that 
a subject so dry as the divisibility of 
matter, could afford but small scope 
for popular and attractive writing. 
Let us see, neverthless, what it can be 
converted into after passing through 
the crucibles of so practised an artist 
in popular writing as the author now 
before us :— 


* Tllustrations of extreme minuteness.— 
Dr. Wollaston obtained platinum wire 
so fine, that thirty thousand pieces, 
placed side by side in contact, would not 
cover more than an inch. It would take 
one hundred and fifty pieces of this wire 
bound together to form athread as thick 
as a filament of raw silk. Although 
acne is the heaviest of the known 

yodies, a mile of this wire would not 

weigh more than a grain. Seven ounces 
of this wire would extend from London 
to New York. 

*“‘The natural filaments of wool, silk, 
and fur, afford striking examples of the 
minute divisibility of organised matter. 
The following numbers show how many 
filaments of each of the annexed sub- 
stances placed in contact, side by side, 
would be necessary to cover an inch :— 

Coarse wool : | 
Fine Merino wool . - 1250 
Sik . : ‘ 2500 

“ The hairs of the finest furs, such as 
beaver and ermine, hold a place between 
the filaments of Merino and silk, and the 
wools in general have afineness between 
that of Merino and coarse wool. Fine 
as is the filament produced by the silk- 
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worm, that produced by the spider is 
still more attenuated. A thread of a 
spider’s web, measuring four miles, will 
weigh very little more than a single 
grain. Every one is familiar with the 
fact, that the spider spins a thread, or 
cord, by which his own weight hangs 
suspended. It has been ascertained 
that this thread is composed of about six 
thousand filaments. 

‘* Thinness of a soap-bubble.—A soap- 
bubble as it floats in the light of the sun 
reflects to the eye an endless variety of 
the most gorgeous tints of colour. 
Newton showed, that to each of these 
tints corresponds a certain thickness of 
the substance forming the bubble; in 
fact, he showed in general, that all 
transparent substances, when reduced to 
a certain degree of tenuity, would reflect 
these colours. Near the highest point 
of the bubble, just before it bursts, is 
always observed a spot which reflects 
no colour and appears black. Newton 
showed that the thickness of the bubble 
at this black point was the 2,500,000th 
part of an inch! Now, as the bubble 
at this point possesses the properties of 
water as essentially as does the Atlantic 
Ocean, it follows that the ultimate 
molecules forming water must have less 
dimensions than this thickness. 

** Thinness of insects’ wings.—T hesame 
optical experiments were extended to 
the organic world, and it was shown 
that the wings of insects which reflect 
beautiful tints resembling mother-of- 
pearl owe that quality to their extreme 
tenuity. Some of these are so thin that 
50,000 placed one upon the other would 
not form a heap of more than a quarter 
of an inch in height! 

‘* Wire used in embroidery.—In the ma- 
nufacture of embroidery fine threads of 
silver gilt are used. ‘lo produce these 
a bar of silver, weighing 180 oz., is gilt 
with an ounce of gold; this bar is then 
wire-drawn until it is reduced to a 
thread so fine that 3,400 feet of it weigh 
less than anounce. It is then flattened 
by being submitted to a severe pressure 
between rollers, in which process its 
length is increased to 4,000 feet. Each 
foot of the flattened wire weighs, there- 
fore, the 4000th part of an ounce. But 
as in the processes of wire-drawing and 
rolling the proportion of the two metals 
is maintained, the gold which covers the 
surface of the fine thread thus produced 
consists only of the 180th part of its 
whole weight. Therefore the gold 
which covers one foot is only the 
720,000th part of an ounce, and conse- 
quently the gold which covers an inch 
will be the 8,640,000th part of an ounce. 
If this inch be again divided into one 
hundred equal parts, each part will be 
distinctly visible without the aid of a 
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microscope, and yet the gold which 
covers such visible part will be only the 
864,000,000th part of an ounce. But 
we need not*stop even here. This 
portion of the wire may be viewed 
through a microscope which magnifies 
500 times; and by these means, there- 
fore, its 500th part will become visible.” 

“© The magnitude and form of the cor- 
puscles of blood.—In different species 
these red corpuscles differ both in form 
aud size. They were long considered 
to be spheroidal, and are even still so 
stated to be in most works on physics. 
The observations, however, of Hewson, 
Wagner, Gulliver, and others have prov- 
ed that they are flat or disk-shaped. 
In the human blood, and in that gene- 
rally of animals who suckle their young, 
they are circular, or nearly so, their 
surfaces being slightly concave, like the 
spectacle glasses used by short-sighted 
persons. In birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
they are generally oval, the oval being 
more or less elongated in different spe- 
cies. The surface of the disks in these 
species, instead of being concave, are 
convex, like the spectacle glasses used 
by weak-sighted persons. The thickness 
of these disks varies from one third to 
one quarter of their diameter. Their 
diameter in human blood is the 3500th 
_ of an inch ; they are smallest in the 

lood of the Mapu musk-deer, where 
they measure only the 12,000th of an 
inch.” 


Our limits do not enable us to give 
any extracts from the book on Force 
and Motion, but it is full of important 
truths clearly set forth and illustrated 
with great force and felicity. The re- 
marks upon the composition and reso- 
Jution of motion and forces are espe- 
cially interesting and important to 
practical men. 

The book on the Theory of Machi- 
nery, besides an enunciation of the 
general principles of mechanism, and 
a description of the most familiar ele- 
mentary machines, gives a very lucid 
account of the laws which regulate the 
action of pendulums, whether circular 
or reciprocating, and an explanation 
of the operation of the crank and fly- 
wheel in steam engines. We may re- 
fer to the explanation given in this 
chapter of what is meant by the centre 
of oscillation as an example of the clear- 
ness of exposition which distinguishes 
Dr. Lardner’s writings; for, in a few 
words, he conveys to the mind a dis- 
tinct and accurate conception of what 
is intended to be communicated, when 
less expert demonstrators, even with 
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the aid of a long explanation, would 
have failed in making themselves un- 
derstood. Rejecting all subordinate 
details he seizes in his elementary de- 
scriptions only upon the material points. 
These he pourtrays with a ready pencil 
and an unfaltering hand, so that the 
result is a sketch of great vigour and 
distinctness, which may afterwards be 
filled up with any elaboration of detail 
that is desired. 

The chapter on the mechanical pro- 
perties of liquids comprises the topics 
comprehended under the heads Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics in other 
works on natural philosophy ; but the 
illustrative examples given are such as 
are not to be found accumulated in 
any work whatever. We have only 
room to extract the following :— 


“ Example of hydrostatic pressure in 
the circulation of the blood.—'The animal 
economy supplies an example of the laws 
of hydrostatics, as striking as that which 
the skeleton exhibits of the laws of me- 
chanics. 

The heart, from which the blood is 
supplied to all parts of the system, is an 
organ endued with great powers of ex- 
pansion and contraction. 

When it is contracted, a pressure is 
exerted upon the blood in immediate 
contact with the muscles of the heart, 
by which that fluid is driven through 
the arteries, pressing forward the blood 
which already fills those canals into the 
veins. These various pipes and conduits 
are formed of an elastic material, and 
supplied with valves, like the valve O in 
the hydrostatic press, which prevent 
the reflux of the blood. These valves, 
therefore, by their reaction, form so 
many fulcrums, from which the con- 
tractile force of the vessels containing 
the blood derive their effect ; and the 
motion of this fluid is thus continued 
through the veins and returns to the 
heart. The muscular power of the heart, 
to exert pressure on the blood, is illus- 
trated by a striking experiment recorded 
by Dr. Hales in his statical essays. A 
vertical tube was put in communica- 
tion with the arterial blood ofan animal. 
The fluid, yielding to the pressure re- 
ceived from the heart, rushed into the 
tube, and rose to a certain height pro- 
portioned to the pressure. This height 
was found to vary in different animals, 
being greater in the larger than in the 
smaller classes. In the horse, a column 
of ten feet was supported ; in the human 
body, the height of the column was but 
eight feet. The pressure of the venous 
blood was less than that of the arterial, 
as might have been anticipated, in the 
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human species its pressure sustaining 
only a column of six inches. 

“The functions of aquatic animals 
adapted to the depths at which they pre- 
vail.—At a depth of 30,000 feet, the ex- 
ternal pressure would render the gases 
of the air bladder as heavy as their bulk 
of water, and consequently the appa- 
ratus for generating them would lose 
its efficiency. In fishes which are drawn 
up from depths of about 3000 feet, the 
gas included in this apparatus, which 
was subject below to an external pres- 
sure of 1500lbs. per square inch, being 
a hundred times the atmospheric pres- 
sure, swells, when brought above the 
water, to about a hundred times its ori- 
ginal bulk. This produces some curious 
effects, the internal organs increasing 
to such an extent that a part of them is 
driven out of the mouth of the fish, pre- 
senting the singular appearance of an 
inflated bladder. This circumstance, 
which is curious and interesting, sug- 
gests the probability that the different 
parts of the sea are each peopled by 
their inhabitants, varying not only ac- 
cording to climate, but according to 
depth.” 


The two books, devoted to the expo- 
sition of the mechanical phenomena of 
light and sound, abound in passages 
which, if our limits would allow us to 
reproduce them, would excite more 
wonder in some of our readers than 
all the marvels of oriental fiction. We 
must, however, limit our extracts, and 
conclude this review with the following 
specimen :— 


** Application of the Sirene to count the 
rate at which the wings of insects move.— 
The buzzing and humming noises pro- 
duced by winged insects are not, as 
might be supposed, vocal sounds. They 
result from sonorous undulations im- 
parted to the air by the flapping of their 
wings. ‘This may be rendered evident 
by observing, that the noise always 
ceases when the insect alights on any 
object. 

‘* The Sirene has been ingeniously ap- 
plied for the purpose of ascertaining 
the rate at which the wings of such 
creatures flap. The instrument being 
brought into unison with the sound pro- 
duced by the insect indicates, as in the 
case of any other musical sound, the rate 
of vibration. In this way it has been 
ascertained that the wings of a gnat 
flap at the rate of 15,000 times per 
second. The pitch of the note produced 
by this insect in the act of flying is, 
therefore, more than two octaves above 
the highest note of a seven octave piano- 
forte.” 
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“ Why we are not sensible of darkness 
when we wink.—This continuance of the 
impression of external objects on the re- 
tina, after the light from the objects 
ceases to act, is also manifested by the 
fact, that the continual winking of the 
eyes for the purpose of lubricating the 
eye-ball by the eye-lid does not intercept 
our vision. If we look at any external 
objects they never ceaso for a moment 
to be visible to us, notwithstanding the 
frequent intermissions which take place 
in the action of light upon the retina, in 
consequence of its being thus intercepted 
by the eye-lid.” 

“ Why a lighted stick revolving produces 
apparsntly a luminous ring.—If a lighted 
stick be turned round in a circle ina 
dark room, the appearance to the eye 
will be a continuous circle of light ; for 
in this case the impression produced 
upon the retina by the light, when the 
stick is at any point of the circle, is re- 
tained until the stick returns to that 
point.” 

“Flash of lightning.—In the same man- 
ner a flash of lightning appears to the 
eye as acontinuous line of light, be- 
cause the light emitted at any point of 
the line remains upon the retina until the 
cause of the light passes over the suc- 
ceeding points.” 

‘‘In the same manner any objects 
moving before the eye with such a velo- 
city that the retina shall retain the im- 
pression produced at one point in the 
line of its motion until it passes through 
the other points, will appear as a con- 
tinuous line of light or colour.” 

“ Distinctness of vision compared with 
the magnitude of the pictures on the retina.— 
Nothing can be more calculated to excite 
our wonder and admiration than the dis- 
tinctness of our perception of visible ob- 
jects, compared with the magnitude of 
the picture on the retina, from which 
immediately we receive such perception.” 

‘*Example of the picture of the full moon 
on the retina.—If we look at the full moon 
on a clear night, we perceive with con- 
siderable distinctness by the naked eye 
the lineaments of light and shade which 
characterize its disk. 

‘* Now let us consider only for a mo- 
ment what are the dimensions of the 
picture of the moon formed on the retina 
from which alone we derive this distinct 
perception. 

“The disk of the moon subtends a 
visual angle of half a degree, and conse- 
quently, according to what has been ex- 
plained, the diameter of its picture on 
the retina will be ;},th part of an inch, 
and the entire superficial magnitude of 
the image from which we derive this dis- 
tinct perception is only the zs}55th part 
of a square inch; yet within this minute 
space we are able to distinguish a multi- 

D 
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plicity of still more minute details. We 
perceive, for example, forms of light 
and shade, whose linear dimensions do 
not exceed one-tenth part of the appa- 
rent diameter of the moon, and which 
therefore, occupy upon the retina a 
space whose diameter does not exceed 
the gag$onnth part of a square inch.” 

4 Bsample of the human figure.—To 
take another example, the figure of a 
man 70 inches high, seen at a distance 
of 40 feet, produces an image upon the 
retina the height of which is about one- 
fourteenth part of aninch. The face of 
such an image is included in a circle 
whose diameter is about one-twelfth of 
the height, and therefore occupies on 
the retina a circle whose diameter is 
about the pth part of an inch; never- 
theless, within this circle, the eyes, nose, 
and lineaments are distinctly seen. ‘The 
diameter of the eye is about one-twelfth 
of that of the face, and therefore, though 
distinctly seen, does not occupy upon the 
retina a space exceeding the zgg}p55th 
of a square inch, 

“Tf the retina be the canvas on whicb 
this exquisite miniature is delineated, 
how infinitely delicate must be its struc- 
ture, to receive and transmit details so 
minute with such marvellous precision ; 
and if, according to the opinion of some, 
the perception of these details be ob- 
tained by the retina feeling the image 


formed upon the choroid, how exquisitely 
sensitive must be its touch !” 

The eye has power of accommodation 
to different degrees of illumination.—The 


eye possesses a certain limited power of 
accommodating itself to various degrees 


of illumination. Circumstances, which 
are familiar to every one, render the ex- 
ercise of this power evident. 

“Ifa person, after remaining a cer- 
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tain time in a dark room, pass sudden] 
into another room strongly illuminated, 
the eye suffers instantly a degree of in- 
convenience, and even pain, which causes 
the eyelids to close ; and it is not until 
after the lapse ofa certain time that 
they can be opened without incon- 
venience. 

“‘ The cause of this is easily explained. 
While the observer remains in the 
darkened or less illuminated room, the 
pupil is dilated so as to admit into the 
eye as great a quantity of light as the 
structure of the organ allows of. When 
he passes suddenly into the strongly 
illuminated room, the flood of light ar- 
riving through the widely dilated pupil 
acts with such violence on the retina as 
to produce pain, which necessarily calls 
for the relief and protection ofthe organ. 
The iris, then, by an action peculiar to 
it, contracts the dimensions of the pupil 
so as to admit proportionally less light, 
and the eye is opened with impunity. 

‘* Effects the reverse of these are ob- 
served when a person passes from a 
strongly illuminated room into one com- 
paratively dark, or into the open air at 
night. For a certain time he sees 
nothing, because the contraction of the 
pupil, which was adapted to the strong 
light to which it had previously been 
exposed, admits so little light to the 
retina that no sensation is produced. 
The pupil, however, after a while dilates, 
and, admitting more light, objects are 
perceived which were before invisible. 

“‘ Thus, when the lamp that lighted 

The traveller at first goes out, 

He feels awhile benighted, 

And wanders on in fear and doubt; 

But soon the prospect clearing, 

In cloudless starlight on he treads, 

And finds no lamp eo cheering 

As that light which heaven sheds."—-Moor: 
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SCENES AND STORIES 


BY D. F. 


CALDERON’s “ TH 


Reapine Calderon without some ex- 
perienced guide to conduct one through 
the almost interminable expanse of his 
creations, has been compared, by a 
competent authority, to a mariner 
voyaging upon a boundless sea w ithout 
a pilot, where he is carried from island 
to island, “‘ some of craggy and moun. 
tainous magnificence, some clothed 
with moss and flower s, and radiant 
with fountains, some barren deserts.’’* 
Thus has it been with us, dear reader, 
in our present cruise through the Spa- 
nish Main ; carried by the spirit of ad. 
venture far out of the usual course, 
away from those well-] known waters, 
the depth and dangers of*which have 
been laid down in the trustwo rthy 
charts of Bouterwek and Sismondi, 
we know not where to steer. ‘The sea 
upon which we are gliding sparkles so 
beautifully around us, that it would 
’ 

seem as if progression were a foolish 
labour, and that the happiest destiny 
would be to float thus for ever dreamily 
along, careless to which of the fantastic 
islands that gem the horizon we were 
borne :— 


“ The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright ; 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent light." 

Yes, truly, but in time the brightest 
sea begins to lose its attractions, and 
the pleasantes t voyage to grow dull, 
The loveliest mirage that ever rose 


upon the longing gaze of the lands sick 
mariner is faint beside the real el! ysit im 
which meadows, and cottage roofs, and 
the gurgling of fresh, clear rivulects 
present to his desiring senses. All 
the bright harmonies of colour in the 
clouded or azure heavens above our 
heads, or in the shifting shades of the 
liquid emerald or turquoise ean 
upon which we are floating, do not 
compensate us for the absence of some 
living beings, in whose fate we may 
take an interest, and whose hopes and 
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sorrows may awaken the feelings of 
the heart, in addition to those senti- 
ments of wonder and delight which the 
spectacle of inanimate nature has ex- 
cited. As if to meet our wishes and 
to decide our hesitating choice, as we 
look through the clustering islands of 
this enchanted sea, lo! from the shores 
of one of the most beautiful amon 
them, a silken ‘“ scarf” is wave 
cheerfully to and fro in sign of cordial 
amity on welcome, the staff from 
which it is suspended being surmounted 
by a “ flower,” in proof of the fertility 
and beauty of the region to which we 
are invited. As we approach the 
shore, and behold the crowd of grace- 
ful beings, among whom it is our des- 
tiny to dwell for a brief period, we 
feel inclined to exclaim, in the words 
of Miranda— 
“O! wonder! 


How many goodly creatures are there here! 


How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in it.” 


And so, having landed, we shall at 
once proceed to examine the species 
of entertainment that has been pre- 
pared for our reception. It is a light 
and graceful drama, one of those 
comedias de capa y espada which plea- 
santly revives our earliest impressions 
of the Spanish character and Spanish 
modes of life, as given to us by Cer- 
vantes, ae and Le Sage, ere 
they were dispelled by the sterner re- 
alities of Spanish history, or the searce- 
ly sterner features of Spanish tragedy. 

The first act of ‘‘ The Scarf and the 
Flower ”’ opens in some public pleasure 
grounds near Florence, and within 
sight of that beautiful city— 


“Florence, beneath the sun, 
Of cities, fairest one.” 


Two travellers are seen to enter, with 
every appearance of having but just 
alighted from their horses. These are 


Enrico, a young Italian gentleman, 


tess 


* Shelley's Letters. 
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returning from a confidential mission 
to the Court of Spain, whither he had 
been sent by the Duke of Florence, 
whose friendship he is honoured with ; 
and Ponlevi, his valet, who of course 
forms the gracioso of the play. This 
latter personage is full of impatience 
to enter the city, to visit his old haunts, 
and to astonish his acquaintances with 
the wonders he has seen. He cannot 
understand why his master should stop 
so near home for the purpose of telling 
him the secret of his love affairs, which 
he pretty broadly intimates he knows 
already. But as the audience require 
to be informed of these antecedents, 
the impatient valet has to submit, and 
Enrico proceeds to narrate the difficult 
position in which he is placed with 
respect to Chloris and Lisida, two 
sisters of Florence, to whom, through 
gallantry, and the necessity he was 
under of concealing any particular 
affection, he paid equal attention, and 
thus unfortunately succeeded in awak- 
ing an attachment in the heart of her 
to whom he was not attached, as well 
as in hers to whom he was. This 
perplexity must be given in his own 
words :— 
ENRICO. 

Since as sisters, side by side, 

Darts of love and of disdain, 

Ever joined were seen the twain, 

In the walks or windows wide ; 

Which of them, in truth, I wooed, 

Which of them I sighed to serve, 

I the secret did preserve ; 

Thus thy rigour I subdued, 

Chloris. It, of course, should be 

Chloris whom my service moved, 

Were it Chloris that I loved, 

Chloris would have hated me ; 

I loved Lisida, and she, 

Therefore, love for me did lose ; 

Love doth ever thus confuse 

Fortunes, &c. 


He proceeds to mention that Fabio, 
the father of the ladies, showed his 
dislike to those attentions, and how he 
himself had been prevented from ex- 

laining the real state of his affections, 

y knowing that Chloris had confided 
to her sister the partiality which she 
felt for him, and continues :— 


Coward, thus of courtesy, 

Blind, unthanked, and full of sadness ; 
Loving Lisida to madness, 

Chloris vainly loving me ; 

One I see, the other sigh for ; 
Worship one, and one am wooing, 
Loving one, and one pursuing ; 
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One I seek, and one I die for ; 
Thus doth joy divided prove, 
Grief remaining still entire ; 
Lisida I still desire, 

Chioris still I cannot love. 


Ponlevi cuts the gordian knot of this 
difficulty in a very simple and expe- 
ditious manner. He says— 


Little trouble, if you knew, 
This, by Jove, would give me. 


ENRICO. 
Why, 
What would you have done ? 
PONLEVI. 
What, I? 
I would simply love the two ; 
And if Lisida adored me, 
I, for Lisida, would die ; 
Chloris, I would bid good bye, 
If I thought that she abhorred me ; 
For beyond the fame that moves him, 
Or the worth a man is showing, 
With a woman, is the knowing 
That another woman loves him. 


While they are thus conversing, the 
very ladies about whom so much has 
been said, enter the gardens. They 
are accompanied by a third lady, Nise, 
who is their cousin, and Celia, their 
attendant. The entire party are so 
veiled as to be unknown to Enrico. 
Their conversation seems to be about 
the beauty of the surrounding scene, 
which ends in a charming dispute as 
to the superior attractions of the morn- 
ing or the night, in which Enrico 
courteously joins :— 


CHLORIS. 
Oh! how pleasant is this plain 
Palace, home of plants and flowers! 


LISIDA. 
In the bright-green fresh-leaved bowers, 
In the sunny drops of rain, 
May proclaims its happy reign ! 


ENRICO [aside to Ponlevi]. 
Stay! behold! who wander here ? 


CHLORIS. 
No; ‘tis false, this verdant sphere 
Can a lovelicr scene display, 
At the dawning of the day, 
As when the sunbeams disappear. 


NISE. 
Can the changing moments make 
Scenes so fair, still fairer seem ? 


CHLORIS. 
Yes ; Aurora’s magic gleam 
Brighter charms than these can wake. 
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NISE. 
Tis an error—a mistake— 
Thus to give the crown of light 
To the Morn; the starry Night 
Is the only queen. 


ENRICO [advancing]. 
Senora, 

Wrong not thus the fair Aurora, 
Like thyself, a lady bright ; 
Being so, ’twere wrong to think 
Aught but grateful love and duty 
To that fair benignant beauty, 
In whose every breath we drink 
The orange, jasmine, and the pink ; 
To whose brightness Nature yields 
The sovereign splendour of the day ; 
Whose fleeting sceptre hath more sway 
Than that the prouder noontide wields; 
It bringeth gladness to the fields, 
And colour to the flowers and groves ; 
It is the season of the loves, 
Harmonious hour of wakening birds ; 
Ilow wrong to use disdainful words 
To her whose perfectness reproves ? 


This beautiful panegyric on the 
morning draws the attention of the 
ladies to Enrico, and he is at once re- 
cognised by the sisters. They pri- 
vately request Nise, who is unknown 
to him, to make some reply to his 
Quixotic defence of the earlier beauty 
of the day, that while so occupied they 
may escape unknown—to which she 
consents— 


NISE. 
Don Quixote of Aurora bright, 
Say, what imports it that at dawn 
Each dewy flower o’er earth’s wide lawn 
May drink the tears it wept at night ? 
Say, what imports the golden light 
That tips the hills with roscate flame, 
The drops of dew that put to shame 
The tinted sea-shell’s treasures pearly ? 
A lady, that must rise so early 
Can be no very noble dame :— 


ENRICO, 
To rise, ’mid interlaced bars 
Of summer woods and natural bowers, 
To change for countless troops of flowers 
The myriad armies of the stars— 
This ’gainst no proper feeling jars— 
If, where the green boughs meet above 
She wanders, ’tis but to discover 
The footsteps of her Shepherd lover, — 
’Twere less the lady, if she strove 
To sleep, when she should wake with love. 


NISE. 
Well, let her rise and roam the plain, 
And woodlands wild, ’mid morning’s dews, 
Seeking her loves—for me I choose 
With greater pleasure and less pain, 
Tn evening's calm and tranquil reign 
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Mine to enjoy without a yawn, 

Or envy of the spangled lawn. 

For to my mind ’tis clear displayed 
But for the common herd was made 
This idle fancy for the dawn. 


This graceful disputation is put an 
end to by the noise of an approaching 
carriage, which proves to be that of the 
Duke. The ladies are much alarmed, 
particularly Chloris, who has been for 
some time the object of the Duke’s at- 
tentions, and she is informed that it is 
with the hope of seeing her that he 
now visits the gardens. Enrico, still 
ignorant as to the identity of the ladies, 
but moved merely by their apparent 
distress, politely offers to use his ex- 
ertions to extricate them out of the 
difficulty, and their acts of gratitude 
which follow give the name and create 
the confusion of the drama :— 


ENRICO: 
Perhaps this casualty may, 
Without the breach of custom’s laws, 
Permit my wish to serve appear, 
Which is, to take away the fear 
His coming here to you doth cause ; 
Here where the winding path withdraws 
Into the highway, I shall go, 
And there, by meeting him, shall so 
Divert him till you have time to gain 
Your carriage, and depart again. 


CHLORIS, 
The thanks, that for this act I owe 
At present with this scarf I pay,— 
Small gift with grateful feolings rife, 
It is the ransom of my life: 
[ Gives him an azure scarf. 


ENRICO, 
Tlappy I am to serve you. 
Iknow to whom I owe—— 


May 


CHLORIS. 
To-day 
It cannot be. 
[Exeunt Chloris and Nise. 


LISIDA [aside]. 
And now begin 
Once more, O Heavens! the mental din, 
The heart's wild fears, the soul’s eclipse,— 
Too small the prison of my lips 
To chain the jealous fiend within,— 
But since I can, beneath this veil 
Avenge the burning pangs I feel, 
And with the shaft of jealousy 
Strike dead the heart that makes mine die, 
Let me the subtle poison deal :— 
Sir, since we both so deeply owe 
Our thanks to you—alike we glow 
The debt of gratitude to pay.— 
Hers doth this azure scarf display, 
Ming by this floyer I wish to show,— 
[ Gives him a flower, 


[ Aloud. 
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This second present which Enrico 
receives renders him more anxious even 
than before to learn the names of those 
ladies who so promptly reward the 
ordinary attentions of a stranger. 
Lisida, however, retires without giv- 
ing him the desired information, and 
begs of him, if he would not destroy 
the effect of his courtesy, not to follow 
her. Enrico then withdraws to inter- 

t the Duke, telling Ponlevi, his 
valet, to endeavour to unravel the mys- 
tery by entering into conversation with 
their maid Celia, who has remained 
after them. Some introductory skir- 
mishes take place between these gar 
rulous personages, when Ponlevi, at 
length, comes to the point. 


PONLEVI, 
But since Saint Secret’s day, we know, 
Is a feast-day that’s never kept, 
Help me to work, thou dear adept, 
Say, who are those that late did go, 


And take 


CELIA. 
It isa great temptation ! 


PONLEVI. 
For every word your sweet mouth saith— 


CELIA, 
What am I then to take ?— 


PONLEVI. 
Take breath !— 
That you may make the whole narration. 


CELIA. 
A great reward ! 
PONLEVI. 
"his compensation, 
Though high, I offer for thy sake. 
CELIA. 
Well then, I say, that if I tak« 
Breath, it is only but for one 
Reason, 
PONLEVI. 
And that ?_—— 
CELIA. 
Is justtorun! [£rit. 
PONLEVI, 
What a Carthusian she would make! 


**O criada del Paular,” says Ponlevi, 
alluding to the celebrated Convent of 
Carthusians, and situated at the town 
of Paular, near Segovia in Old Castile, 
meaning that the “astonishing silence 
and secrecy which she observed emi- 
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nently entitled her to become a member 
of that uncommunicative order. He, 
however, is determined not to give up 
the matter so easily, and follows her 
exclaiming— 


A waiting maid and secrecy 
Some coutradiction must imply ! 


The next scene presents the meeting 
of Enrico and the Duke. The latter 
is accompanied by Fabio, the father of 
the sisters, who has come to pay his 
respects to his Sovereign, before pro- 
ceeding to Naples on private business. 
He is somewhat disconcerted by the 
inopportune return of Enrico, the re- 
newal of whose attentions to Chloris 
he has reason to expect. However, he 
consoles himself by the reflection that 
she is his daughter, and will therefore 
act the part of a prudent and high-bred 
lady, and having said so, retires. The 
Duke receives Enrico with the utmost 
cordiality, and makes several inquiries 
as to his recent journey into Spain. 
The long and elaborate narration which 
Enrico gives in reply, being a spirited 
pe i, ion of the ceremonies incidental 
to the act of swearing homageto Prince 
Balthasar, as Prince of the Asturias, 
fixes the date of this play in the year 
1632. ‘Calderon would hardly have 
introduced it on the stage much later,” 
says Mr. ‘Tickner, “ because the inte- 
rest in such a ceremony is so short- 

lived.”* 

This des scription runs to an extreme 
length, being upwards of two hundred 
and seventy lines long. It is a series 
of the most brilliant pictures, where, 
however, the flattery of the courtier is 
as apparent as the ingenuity and ft ancy 
of the poet. Indeed, the former is so 
palpable, particularly i in the sketch of 
r hilip IV., towards the end of the nar- 
rative, that Calderon, for the only 
time, as far as our recollection goes, 
seems to have had a misgiving that his 
colours were laid on a little too richly 
and profusely. 

The religious ceremonies are first 
described: the sacred rite of confirma- 
tion; the splendid temple which was 
the scene of this spectacle; the stage 
erected at the foot of the ‘creat altar 
whereon the homage was to be sworn. 

The classification of the various dig- 
nitaries invited to this august ceremo- 


* Spanish Literature, vol, ii, p. 357. 
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nial then follows: the prelates of the 
Church, the ambassadors of various 
kingdoms, grandees, nobles, &c., in 
their due gradation. 

But we must pass over all this, to 
give in full the extraordinary, though 
characteristic, description which Cal- 
deron has given of the horsemanship of 
Philip IV. as he rides along in this 
procession. Exaggerated and extra- 
vagant as this picture undoubtedly is, 
it is still vivid and striking to a very 
high degree, and shows how exuberant 
the fancy of Calderon must have been, 
when, upon a subject which seems to 
have been a favourite one with him, 
that of cavaliers— 


“ Who feel their fiery horses 
Like proud seas under them,” 


so much new colouring and character 
can be added to those delineations 
which he has already given us in The 
Physician of his own Honour and 
The Constant Prince. ‘The present 
description, in the circumstances on 
which it is founded, and in occasional 
resemblances of treatment, brings for- 
cibly to mind the celebrated passage 
in the fifth act of King Richard the 
Second, descriptive of Bolingbroke’s 
entry into London. There isa calm and 
perfect beauty in the few clear touches 
of the great English master’s pencil, 
which is nearly lost in the diffuse gau- 
diness (if we may use the expression) 
of the Spaniard’s. In this latter respect 
it more nearly resembles the account 
which Perithous gives of Arcite in the 
last Act of The Two Noble Kinsmen. It 
would not be without interest to place 
in juxtaposition three cognate pictures, 
by such unrivalled artists as Shaks- 
peare, Fletcher, and Calderon. Three 
descriptive passages more character- 
istic of the peculiar manner of each of 
the great masters we have named, could 
not easily be met with. But we must 
content ourselves with referring the 
reader to the two former. 

The following is Calderon’s descrip- 
tion. It is a renewed copy of the pre- 
ceding picture, The steed in this case, 
like that of Bolingbroke, seeming to 
know his rider :— 


ENRICO. 


Of a bright brown burning sorrel, 
Of a fierce ungoverned nature 
Seemed to me the kingly brute, 
In whose colour was depicted 
The apologetic anger 
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Of the sun, that burned his skin, 
That upon its shining surface, 

In the noble beast’s wild beauty 

He might contemplate his own. 
With such mettled pride he bounded, 
That a single bound proclaimed 

He could bear up a whole heaven,— 
Among brutes a living mountain— 
Atlas turned to life ’mong beasts, 
How can I find words to tell thee 
Of the strong, proud disregard 
With which he, unmindful of it, 
Ground to dust the stony highway, 
But by saying this alone, 

That I only then discovered 

What a fire was ’neath Madrid ? 
For where’er his hoof descended, 

At the touch there seemed to ope 
An abyss of fiery sparkles. 

And as he who touches fire 
Suddenly his hand withdraweth, 

So the noble steed drew back 

With the same instinctive quickness, 
His proud hoof from out the fire 
That his hoof itself had kindled, 
Making fear itself so graceful 

That his feet no more upheld him, 
Seemingly upraised in air, 

With his boundings and curvettings. 
As with man, so in the brute-world 
Must a firm hand guide and rule it— 
Thus the King controlled the monster 
By the light rule of the reins. 

Shall I say, that when afar 

Rang the clarions and the trumpets 
He compelled him dance in time 
With the foam-creating bridle ? 

No; for this has oft been said. 

Shall I say of horse and rider 

That they were indeed but one ? 
No; for that were here unseemly. 
Shall I say they formed a map— 
Foam the sea, and earth the body, 
Wind the soul, and fire the foot 

No; the thought were too conceited. 
Shall I say, the gallant horseman, 
Lightly using boot and spur, 

Ever at the coach-door bending— 
Firmly footed in the stirrups, 

Using gracefully the arm ; 

Lowering now the hand; adjusting 
Now the reins; his cloak divided ; 
With his body nicely balanced ; 
And with courteous face and bearing, 
Passed he thus along the highway, 
By the coach-door of the Queen ? 
Yes; because the simple statement 
Gives the most exact description. 
Do not think, that ’tis to flatter, 
That I thus describe the skilful 
Horsemanship of Philip. No: 

For there was not an achievement 
Which activity might reach to 

In a cavalier, that he 

Did not wondrously exhibit, 

And the simple school wherein 

All his knighthood’s love was taught him 
Was on horseback in the saddle, 
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If, my Lord, his arms he practised, 
He with sharp sword could apportion 
Lessons learned from the foil. 

If he went into the chase— 

Lively portraiture of warfare*— 

He with arquebuse could cover 
Everything that flew or ran. 

With the pencil he appeareth 
Wondrous Nature’s new creator ; 
And in melody, his skill 

Masic’s inmost soul hath reached to. 
In a word, of all the arts 

There are none of which he knows not. 


It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
after this description of a royal Crich- 
ton, that Calderon became the favour- 
ite poet of the subject of his panegyric. 

To return to the characters of our 
drama. ‘The Duke assures Enrico, 
that he would have taken a greater 
interest in his narrative, but for a 
source of private unhappiness which 
nearly engrosses his entire attention ; 
and then, either to revenge himself for 
the extreme length of his friend's ad- 
dress, or to console himself by that 
remedy which desperate men too often 
resort to in their distresses, he produces 
a copy of verses which he had written 
on the subject, and proceeds to read 
the following sonnet to his hearer :— 


A frozen mountain on my bosom lay, 

"Round which Time twined a coronal of 
snow, 

While the warm heart fed fondly far below 

The ashes of a fire that burned alway. 

A beauteous beam, the wonder of the day, 

Down to that mine with kindling torch 
did go; 

The snow, encircled by the fire, did glow ; 

The fire, by snow congealed to ice straight- 
way. 

Etna, at once of love and anguish deep— 
The ashes of my heart ascending higher, 
Burning my breast, compelled my eyes to 

weep. 
O, living mountain! blind volcanic pyre! 

If thou art flame, how canst thou water keep ? 
Alas! the tears of love themselves are fire ! 


Enrico at once detects the disease 
by this unmistakeable symptom, and 
replies accordingly. ‘The uncertainty 
so ingeniously kept up, as to which of 
the sisters is the object of the Duke’s 
‘attachment, and his efforts to appear 
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interested, while at the same time he 
is suffering all the tortures of suspense, 
is amusing, and must have been still 
more eflective in the representation :— 


ENRICO. 
If, my Lord, I may presume, 
This golden verse doth nothing prove ; 
It merely paints the common doom 
Of human kind—that thou’'rt in love ; 
But it does not tell with whom. 
This bashful secrecy despise, 
Tell me the cause of all your sighs. 
DUKE, 
I think that when the name you hear, 
A well-known name it will appear, 
One whom unknown you still should prize. 
ENRICO. 
—_— 
DUKE. 
Even so; I have the bliss 
To love a maid, whose like is not 
On earth. 
ENRICO, 
Your meaning still I miss,— 
DUKE. 
Two daughters hath not Fabio got ? 
PONLEVI [aside }. 
My master’s troubled much at this. 
ENRICO [aside]. 
Merciful heavens! what’s this I hear ? 
Can it be Lisida he means, 
Or Chloris? Ah! with jealous fear 
Once more I die! [aloud] A doubt still 
screens 
The mistress that to thee is dear, 
For yet I do not know but she 
Chloris or Lisida may be, 
On which thy tender love doth wake. 
DUKE. 
The very doubt is thy mistake ; 
For who could doubt, whose eyes can see 
The difference ’twixt a flower and rose, 
Or rose compared with some bright star, 
Which in a nobler empire glows, 
And scattering lustrous light afar, 
Round her the beam of beauty throws ? 
Lisida is—— % 
ENRICO [aside]. 
Ah! 
DUKE. 
The bud before it blows, 
But Chloris is the perfect rose. 
ENRICO, 
Tis so. [ aside} Now who would e’er be- 
lieve 
That I so gladly could receive 
Dispraise of her I peerless deem ? 


* Scott’s description of the chase as being 
“A noble mimicry of war,” 


singularly resembles the idea in Calderon’s lines— 


—— la caza 


Viva imagen de la guerra." 
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The Duke, having got over the first 
difficulty of mentioning the name of 
the lady, proceeds then, in the usual 
style, to charge her with coldness, 
cruelty, and all those unconscious 
crimes which are generally laid to the 
charge of ladies in similar circumstan- 
ces. This is too much for the plain 
sense of Octavio, who has been a silent 
listener to the entire confession. He, 
for his part, thinks Chloris very much 
wronged by these accusations, and con- 
siders the Duke has very little grounds 
for his despair, for the following suf- 
ficient reasons :— 


OCTAYVIO. 
Ifto all your amorous wooing, 
She more candid than severe, 
Doth permit of your pursuing, 
If when evening draweth near, 
Oft thy letters she is viewing ; 
If, my lord, attentive ever 
To thy wish, when night’s stars gleam, 
She, with condescending favour, 
Makes her room an academe ; 
Where love’s lore supplies the graver, 
Vain, my lord, must be your sorrow, 
Hills turn plains when love is thorough. 
For myself at least Ill say, 
She who lists to you to day 
Will reply to you to-morrow. 


DUKE. 
Ah! how little thou dost know 
About love, Octavio ; 
He who wisely loves would rather 
Any scorn or favour gather, 
Than without these love-gifts go; 
For the heart can never prove 
Deeper pain, than feel a love 
Of whose scornings we complain not, 
And whose favourings enchain not, 
Nought to praise or to reprove ; 
Since without them we must be 
Joy or sorrow, fancy free ; 
Saddest sight the earth is seeing, 
Is the lover pleased with being 
Loved as ’twere through courtesy. [Fzit. 


After the Duke’s departure Octavio 
volunteers a confession on his own ac- 
count, acknowledging that he too is in 
love, and with a lady that resides in 
the same house with the Duke’s mis- 
tress. This renews the alarm of 
Enrico, and the same scene of uncer- 
tainty and expectation is gone through 
once more. Tt is finally put an end 
to by Octavio mentioning that it is 
with neither of the sisters he is in 
love, but with their cousin Nise, who 
has recently come to Florence on a 
visit to them. He forbears giving any 
description of her, as Enrico will soon 
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have an opportunity of judging for 
himself: and then retires leaving En. 
rico and Ponlevi together. Ponlevi 
at once informs his master that he has 
succeeded in extracting from the 
hitherto reluctant waiting-maid the 
agreeable piece of information that the 
sisters, of whom Enrico had said so 
much, were two of the three ladies he 
had addressed that morning in the 
adjoining gardens, and who had re- 
warded his attentions by the gift of 
the scarf and the flower. He has 
failed, however, in ascertaining by 
which of the ladies, respectively, the 
separate gifts were presented, and thus 
the confusion is created, on which a 
good deal of the subsequent action de- 
pends. He is commanded to use every 
exertion to discover this important fact, 
and with this injunction the scene ter- 
minates. 

The next scene is in the garden of 
Fabio’s house. Chloris and her cousin 
Nise enter, and, selecting a seat be- 
side a cool and sparkling fountain, 
continue their conversation :— 


NISE, 
Tlere when tenderly complaining, 
This murmuring fountain crystal tears is 
raining ; 
Trust, dear cousin, mine, 
Unto my love, this secret love of thine. 


CHLORIS. 

Enrico is, in truth 

(Here let us linger, Nise), tho most cour- 
teous youth, 

The bravest and most wise, 

Throughout all Florence, or dame Rumour 
lies ; 

I do not say I loved, 

Or that I wished his heart should e’er be 
moved 

To love me; all I know 

Is that it would not grieve me if ’twere: 80 ; 

Thus on life went, 

I neither loving nor indifferent, 

When the god that wakes desire, 

Breathed on the ashes and lit up the fire s 

I need not say with what a grateful’ pride 

My heart replied ; 

Repaying love’s sweet favours with my 
yielding soul, 

For when thou know’st my grief, thow 
knowest the whole. 

This sweet compulsion, this soft strife, 

Was by his absence quickly brought to life, 

Since it permits the Duke 

To visit me and plead his passion im his 
look ; 

And I, so high his loyal nature deem, 

Fear that his loye may reach the other 
extreme, 
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This conversation is interrupted by 
the entrance of Lisida, and subse- 
quently by that of Ponlevi, who, in 
obedience to his master’s orders, has 
come to endeavour to find out, from 
the manner in which they may speak 
of Enrico, the wished for piece of in- 
formation as to the distinct ownership 
of the scarf and the flower. Availing 
himself of the privilege so freely grant- 
ed to the gracioso in the Spanish 
drama, he enters with the utmost fa- 
miliarity, and proceeds to parody the 
extravagant compliments so freely in- 
dulged in by his superiors in similar 
circumstances. Addressing the three 
ladies he says:— 


If perchance anew arrival, 

Who has little shame to spare, 

May presume to take the freedom 
Just to enter where he likes, 

Give to me your twice three slippers, 
That I may this instant kiss 

The three gold-embroidered bases, 
Of three columns of pure snow. 


Amused by his buffoonery they enter 
into conversation with him, which he 
always turns to the subject of his mas- 
ter, of his visit to Spain, and of his 
remarkable reserve while there, so as 
to have left that country without hav- 
ing brought away with him any dis- 
tinct impression of the appearance of 
the Spanish ladies. All his efforts, 
however, are unavailing to penetrate 
the mystery, and the scene is finally 
put an end to by the announcement of 
a visit from the Duke, who enters 
shortly afterwards aman by En- 
rico and Octavio. Chloris receives 
him courteously, more, however, on 
account of his companion than his 
own. Secretly thanking Love, that 
after so many disagreeable visits he 
can make one at least be welcome, 
the Duke and the ladies sit down 
around the fountain, and a very charm- 
ing scene ensues. Each of the cha- 
racters, while endeavouring to contri- 
bute to the general harmony of this re- 
union, is still engrossed with his or 
her own particular anxiety; Octavio 
proudly pointing out Nise to the at- 
tention of Enrico; the Duke en- 
deavouring to advance his suit to 
Chloris ; Hesiee perplexed at wear- 
ing two rival favours without knowing 
which to prefer; and the sisters them- 
selves more disturbed than any one 
else at perceiving, along with her own 
gift, the hated offering of the other. 
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Nor is this feeling of annoyance con- 
fined to thought alone. At first they 
affect to believe that those favours had 
been given to him in Spain, which he 
denies, They then endeavour to find 
out to which of the gifts he gives the 
preference, which he also evades; but 
finally acknowledges that it may be 
detected by discovering which of the 
two colours (the green of the flower or 
the blue of the scarf), has the su- 
periority. This gives occasion for one 
of those graceful contests of wit and 
fancy so frequent in Calderon, and of 
which the present is a very charming 
specimen. Black eyes and blue, seas 
and skies, waves and fields, and other 
harmonies and contrasts of nature, 
have often been described and com- 
pared with more or less felicity by 
ne and naturalists, but neither in 

ernardin de St. Pierre, nor Thomas 
Moore, the two most brilliant masters 
of the simile that we can call to mind, 
do we recollect any comparison more 
fanciful without being overstrained, 
than the original of the following dis- 
pute as to the superior beauty of 


THE GREEN AND THE BLUE. 


LISIDA. 
Green is the colour God doth fling 
First on the naked world,—a dress 
Which doth increase its loveliness, 
It is the colour of the Spring ; 
The fairest sight the seasons bring 
Is that green ornament that sees, 
Voiceless and breathless, “neath the trees, 
The many-tinted flowers take birth 
On the green cradle of the earth, 
The trembling stars of every breeze. 


CHLORIS. 
Earthly that colour and must die, 
And, fading quickly, ne’er be seen ; 
But when the ground is clothed with green 
Transparent azure lights the sky, 
Spring hangs her azure veil on high ; 
Where myriad living lights are thrown 
Over the sky like flowers full-blown,— 
Say, which more richly Nature dowers, 
An earthly heaven o’erhung with flowers, 
Or Heaven’s bright field with stars o’er- 

thrown. 

LISIDA. 

This seeming colour mocks our eyes, 
As if its bright cerulean glow 
Indeed were real: but we know 
There is no colour in the skies ; 
Heaven with this brilliant falsehood lies, 
This azure fiction of the blue. 
If we no other reason heard 
But this, the earth should be preferred 
One boasts a fair, fictitious hue, 
And one whose lovelier shade is true. 
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CHLORIS, 

Not real colour I confess 

Is the sky’s azure; but I know 
"Tis better for not being so. 

Were it indeed its actual dress 

It would require but little stress 
To prove its greater beauty. This 
Must be, I hold, the cause of his 
Election, if he choose the blue, 
Since, even though feigned, it hath a dress 
Fairer than that how true it is. 


LISIDA. 
The green speaks hope, which always we 
As Love's most precious offering prize ;— 
At least so she may say, whose eyes 
That figured freshness ne’er will see. 
The azure speaks of jealousy 
And fickle change—two fiends that well 
Know how to blight where’er they dwell. 
What matters, then, if love is given 
To wear perchance the hue of Heaven, 
If it must feel the pangs of Hell? , 


CHLORIS, 
He who on hope doth live alone, 
For that but slightly praised must be ; 
But he wha loves with jealousy 
Inscribes his love on bronze or stone. 
Tis thus its steadfastness is known, 
Not weakly lost when hope is o’er. 
He who, though jealous, doth adore, 
Shows what a faithful heart hath he, 
Since in the hell of jealousy 
He cannot hope for favour more. 


LISIDA. 
To hope is then the happiest lot, 


CHLORIS. 
But to be jealous more discreet ; 


° LISIDA. 
Green is the flower so fresh and sweet. 


CHLORIS. 

The scarf is azure, is it not? 
LISIDA. 

Well, and what matters that ? 


CHLORIS. 
And what 
Matters the other ? 


LISIDA. 
But in fine 
Think not the flower is mine. 


CHLORIS. 
Nor mine 


The scarf. [ They both arise. 


LISIDA. 
But if ’twere so? 
CHLORIS. 
How would you act? 


LISIDA. 
I do not know. 
DUKE. 
Now in God’s name the strife resign ; 
No bitter words will sour the sweets 
Of this rare feast of wit, I trust. 
Go not away. 


LISIDA. 
Indeed I must, 
Not to hear more such vain conceits. 
[ Exit. 
CHLORIS. 
*Tis not the winner that retreats— 
Neither would I hear more; and so 
Flying from hence I wish to go, 
If Ihave got your Grace’s leave. 
[2zit. 
DUKE. 
That, beauty ever doth receive. 


ENRICO. 
What has just passed I scarcely know ! 


DURE. 

Thou art, Enrico, amongst men 

The happiest lover now alive ; 

For some to thee love’s favours give, 
And others quarrel ’bout them then. 


ENRICO. 
This hath their colour done, 'tis plain, 
And not my fortune. 


DUKE. 
O strong power 
Of fate ! [Ezit. 
OCTAVIO. 
What grief! [ Exit. 
NISE. 
’Tis Envy’s hour 
Who walks about in Love’s own dress. 
ENRICO, é' 
Heavens! for a scarf what dire distress ; 
Heavens! what distress about a flower. 


There is a charm connected with this 
drama and with many others of a simi- 
lar kind, which, like that of Spanish 
life itself, seems particularly grateful to 
us from the contrast which our north. 
ern climate renders necessary, namely, 
that so much of the action of both is 
spent in the open air. We are always 
in the presence of Nature, amid the 
flowers and the sparkling sunshine, as 
in the ‘* Mornings of April and May,” 
or beside the cool margin of some mur- 
muring fountain, in the freshness of a 
summer’s evening, as in the preceding 
scene. This may account for the per- 
petual reference to the external ap- 
pearances of natural objects, which, to 
persons acutely sensible of the beauty 
and wonder so lavishly scattered about 
us in this world, forms not the least 
attractive feature of Calderon’s writ- 
ings. It also may render the poetical 
illustrations, so frequently indulged in 
by the characters of his dramas, more 
natural and more likely to have been 
spontaneously suggested by surround. 
ing objects, than would be possible in 
the more artificial life of people who are 
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less exposed to those influences. Ori- 
ental poetry, for the same reason, is 
even still more distinguished by this 
peculiarity, as indeed is all the poetry 
of primitive peoples. If the modern 
poetry of hardier and more northern 
races deals more successfully with the 
workings of the heart, and is fonder of 
dwelling rather under the surface of 
life than upon it, it may arise from the 
opposite reason, when in our colder 
regions we are shut out as it were for 
so many months of the year from the 
more beautiful phenomena of Nature, 
like the Laplanders in their winter 
caves. There are vigour and hardiness 
no doubt, to compensate for the ab- 
sence of more luxurious and more efle- 
minate beauty, but the difference is 
very striking, and must be influenced, 
if not wholly occasioned, by the causes 
to which we have referred. 

Mr. Ticknor, in referring to the co- 
medy of “ The Scarf and the Flower,” 
points out another characteristic con- 
nected with it, which is no less worthy 
of notice. He says:—* There are in 
this, as in most of the dramas of Cal- 
deron belonging to the same class, 
great freshness and life, and a tone 
truly Castilian, courtly, and graceful. 
Lisida, who loves Henry [Enrico], the 
hero, and gave him the flower, finds 
him wearing her rival's scarf, and from 
this and other circumstances naturally 
accuses him of being devoted to that 
rival ; an accusation which he denics, 
and explains the delusive appearance 
on the ground that he approached one 
lady as the only way to reach the other. 
The dialogue in which he defends him. 
self is extremely characteristic of the 
gallant style of the Spanish drama, 
especially in that ingenious turn and 
repetition of the same idea in different 
figures of speech, which grows more 
and more condensed as it approaches 
its conclusion.”* ‘The following is the 
scene referred to. We take it up a 
little later than where Mr. Ticknor’s 
specimen begins. After pleading guilty 
to the various charges which Lisida 
enumerates, she continues :— 


LISIDA. 
What contradiction !— 
If to see, to speak, to write, 
If to wear her scarf around you, 
If to follow and to watch, 
Be not love, I ask, Enrico, 


That you tell me what it is ; 
Leave me ignorant no longer 
Of a thing so simply told. 


ENRICO. 
Let an illustration answer— 
The skill’ sportsman who would make 
Of a seeming speck of plumage, 
Jorne along in rapid flight, 
The swift mark at which he aimeth, 
Aims not at the bird itself, 
But beside it, understanding 
That to gain the wind’s sure aid 
Tie must cheat the wind a little : 
The experienced mariner, 
Who, the sea, that fierce and foaming 
Prodigy of nature, rules, 
Doth not turn his prow directly 
To the port he seeks to gain, 
But, by tacking through the billows, 
Wiles their wrath and comes to shore: 
The commander, who a fortress 
Means to gain, doth first pretend 
That his call to arms is sounded 
’Gainst another fort, and thus 
By all sounds of martial clamour 
So deceives the place, that he 
Tlopes to find it unprotected 
*Gainst the true attack, and thus 
Wins it less by force than cunning : 
The deep mine, that in the entrails 
Of the earth begins far off— 
Like an artificial Ktna— 
A volcano formed by skill 
Does not, where its pregnant caverns 
Hold concealed a dread abyss 
Of immense and hidden horrors, 
Take effect, but then deceives 
Even the very fire that lights it— 
Here 'tis lightning—thunder there— 
Here conceives and there travaileth : 
If then in the fields of air 
Is my love that wily hunter ; 
If it be the mariner 
On the inconstant sea of fortune ; 
If in the wars of jealousy 
It is to be the victor leader ; 
If in the bosom’s mine it be 
The fire so hard to be resisted ; 
Is it a wonder, then, that I 
Have kept disguised my heart’s true feclings, 
That I as mariner and hunter, 
Commander and volcano wild, 
On Jand, in air, in fire and water, 
Would win, would cause, would strike, 
would reach to 

Victory, ruin, aim, and port. 

[ Gives her the scarf. 

LISIDA. 

You conceive that my resentments, 
Weakly flattered in this way, 
Will remit for your injustice 
The atonement of my wrong ; 
No, Enrico, I'm a woman 
Proud enough to scorn the love 


* “ History of Spanish Literature,” vol. ii. p. 528, 
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That is only felt through vengeance 
Of another’s slighting scorn : 

He who loves me, he must love me 
For my own deserts alone ; 

He must love me for no object 

But the guerdon of my love! 

If indeed, when Chloris thought you 
Her devoted lover, when 

Thou wert soul unto her body, 
You declared yourself to me, 

Then, I think perchance, Enrico, 
That with not ungrateful trust, 
That with heart but gently cruel, 
That with slightly scornful eyes, 

I might have esteemed no further 
Will I say—I have said enough, 
This alone I will acknowledge. 
Briefly, that if thou hadst been 

Her received and favoured suitor, 

I suspect, I had heard thee then, 
Not as now when thou’ rt rejected ; 
For to love one whom we know 

Is the accepted of another, 

Is the glory of our grief, 

But when rejected is dishonour, 

Go, Enrico, I advise 

That you neither seek nor ask for 
Remedy, because I think 

That the remedy will kill thee 
Soon as the disease.—What gain 
By the remedy to perish 

When the disease will kill as sure ? 


As he is imploring her not to go away 
again under the old delusion, Celia and 
Ponlevienter,the former announcing the 
approach of Chloris. Enrico, in his ex- 
citement, offers to conceal himself be- 
hind some luxuriant jessamines, which 
clustered hard by, until she passes, 
which renews the suspicions of Lisida, 
and impels her to insist that he should 
take his departure without speaking to 
Chloris, but slowly, and with ostenta- 
tious deliberation. Accordingly, as she 
enters, accompanied by Nise, he salutes 
her with the utmost formality and re- 
tires with Ponlevi, by one side of the 
stage, while Lisida and Celia withdraw 
by the other. On taking off his hat 
Lisida’s flower falls to the ground un- 
perceived by any of the retiring party, 
which occasions the stratagem practised 
in the next scene. The accident to the 
flower has not escaped the watchful 
eye of Nise, and she, after conside- 
rable persuasion, induces Chloris to 
place it in her hair, as if it had been 

sresented to her by Enrico. Chloris 
i scarcely done so when Enrico, who 
has discovered his loss, returns hastily 
to look for it in the place where he had 
been standing. To his amazement he 
sees it assumed by Chloris in the man- 
ner we have described. Considering 
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that a little adroit flattery may be the 
most successful means of regaining this 
flower, so singularly and unpleasantly 
appropriated, he addresses her in the 
following lines, which have the misfor- 
tune of being overheard by Lisida, who 
in her circuit of the garden has re- 
turned to the same place. Speaking 
of the flower he says to Chloris:— 


ENRICO. 

This crimson glow, 
Speck upon a sun so bright, 
Which presumes to blend its light 
With thy forehead’s gold and snow, 
Is not in its proper place— 
Guardian thorns did once enclose 
With their fence this beauteous rose, 
Still from out their strict embrace 
It was taken, wouldst thou then 
With thy bright eyes’ glances try 
To replace them, so that I 
Ne’er could get it back again ? 
For though traitor thorns we meet, 
Your bright looks would ne’er betray it, 
Let my hand approach and lay it 
As a trophy at thy feet. 


? 


Lisida can scarcely trust her senses 
that what she sees and hears are real. 
The other party, rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of their stratagem, retire, Chloris 
triumphantly pointing to her rival's 
flower which she carries off, and Lisida 
vainly endeavouring to console herself 
by pointing to the scarf of Chloris which 
Enrico had given her. After their 
departure Lisida can no longer re- 
strain her indignation, and she ad- 
dresses her trembling lover in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


LISIDA. 

Knighthood’s stain— 
Base, inconstant, treacherous, vain, 
Fickle, faithless, without love, 
Canst thou an excuse prefer 
For thy love’s hypocrisy ? 
Since you gave the scarf to me 
But to give the flower to her. 


ENRICO. 
Hear. 
LISIDA. 
Why should I hear thee pray ? 


ENRICO. 
See. 

LISIDA. 

Perchance some new deceit— 

Said you not that at her feet 
You would lay it ? 

ENRICO. 

Twas to say, 

Though from her I would receive it, 
"T'was not for her head designed. 
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LISIDA. 
Canst thou think me thus so blind, 
As this falsehood, to believe it? 


ENRICO. 
I the truth have told to thee. 


LISIDA. 
Would to God that it were so. 


ENRICO, 
If my love doth die or no 
Hangs now on thy cruelty. 
LISIDA. 
Then "twill die, if heaven abov« 
Works no miracle for thee. 


ENRICO. 
O, unfounded jealousy ! 


LISIDA. 

O, too ill-requited love ! [ Exreunt.]} 
Matters being in this state of most 
admired disorder one would imagine 


that no further complication could arise, 


and that the business of the poet ought 
to be to endeavour to extricate the 
creatures of his imagination out of their 
unmerited tribulations as soon as pos- 
sible. Vain expectation! we have only 


ust entered the outer circle of the 
labyrinth through which we must con- 
duct the reader as best we may. The 
scene changes to a room of the ducal 
palace. The Duke enters with Oc- 
tavio, the former bearing an open letter 
which he has just received from Chloris 
in his hand. He addresses his friend 
thus :— 
DUKE, 
But only this denial 
Needed my love for its extremest trial. 
OCTAVIO. 
And do no sparks of love appear ? 
DUKE. 
Octavio, none, since heaven doth interfere : 
It every hope prohibits. 
OCTAVIO. 
To day dread love his vengeful power ex- 
hibits, 
Making us, proudly, understand 
How like heaven’s bolts can fall the arrows 
from his hand, 
Since like the lightnings dashing wildly by, 
The proud they humble, and make low the 
high. 
DUKE. 
Rather, Octavio, in coward mood 
His rage o’erwhelms the prostrate and sub- 
dued,— 
The tower, the proudest front that rears, 
Must feel at length the heavy weight of 


years ; 
If it declines or falls, 
*Tis not a building then, but ruined walls— 
A mark unworthy of that flame august 
Which crumblesmightiest pinnacles to dust. 


[Jan. 


The conversation between the Duke 
and Octavio is interrupted by the en- 
trance of Enrico and Ponlevi. The 
latter attempts some jests, but the 
Duke not being in a congenial mood, 
Ponlevi thinks it better to retire. Oc- 
tavio also, at the request of the. Duke, 
withdraws, and leaves him alone with 
Enrico, to whom he repeats his com- 
plaints, and reads for him the letter 
which has been sent him by Chloris, 
declining the honour of receiving his 
visits during the absence of her father. 
Being thus debarred from any oppor- 
tunity of personally advancing his suit, 
and of ascertaining the real state of 
her affections, he thinks of a stratagem 
by which he expects to be able to as- 
certain the latter particular at least. 
This is to command Enrico to pay pub- 
lic attention and court to Nise her cou- 
sin, who has become her sole companion 
and confidant, and thus through her, 
and through her maid Celia, whom he 
thinks he can easily win over by alittle 
bribery, to obtain the wished for infor- 
mation. In vain Enrico offers, as his 
excuses, fidelity to his friend Octavio 
and his own engagement ; but nothing 
has any weight against the imperious 


. will of his master, and the Duke leaves 


him, threatening him with his serious 
ee if he does not gratify his 
wishes by acting in the manner he de- 
sires. ‘The dilemma in which Enrico 


is placed is well described by himself ;— 


ENRICO. 

Can the world show in all its scenes of 
wrong 

A maze more subtle, or a knot more strong, 

Than that which friendship, loyalty, and 
love, 

Friend, mistress, lord, have round about 
me wove ? 

If I refuse to woo fair Nise, then 

I leave the Duke complaining: if, again, 

I woo her, ’tis Octavio that doth mourn ; 

If I watch Chloris, she is'wronged in turn; 

If I proclaim the truth it will appear 

I break my trust, and if I persevere 

EI run the risk, in Lisida’s dear eyes, 

Of seeming Nise’s favour but to prize; 

Her too I wrong, and all the others so— 

Lisida, Chloris, and Octavio. 

Ah! me! then whither shall I go? 

How then divided meet each separate woe ? 

Serving the Duke, Octavio not offending, 

Wronging not Nise, Chloris none intend- 
ing— 

Nor causing Lisida one jealous fear— 

Heavens! there’s enough of complication 
here ! [ Exit. 


The next scene is the garden of Fa- 
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bio’s house, where Celia explains to 
Lisida the mystery of Chloris being in 
possession of her flower; and conse- 
quently restores Enrico to the favour 
of his mistress. Lisida, feeling the 
injustice with which she had treated 
Enrico, enters the house to write a 


letter to him, apologising for her sus- 
picions, and assuring him of her affec- 
tion. Ponlevi also makes his appear- 
ance, but conceals himself on the 
approach of Chloris and Nise, in order 
not to be seen with Celia, whom they 


send after Lisida into the house. A 
new stratagem has been prepared by 
Chloris and Nise, which they think 


the present a good opportunity of try- 
ing upon Lisida:— 


CHLORIS. 

Lisida, we are now together— 

Thou art my sworn friend and sister ; 

As to a friend and sister’s bosom 

Will I lay bare my secret soul. 

Two years have flown, thou must remem- 
ber, 

Since in my gardens seemed Enrico 

A living statue ; so alive, 

That all the plants were more indebted 

Unto his eyes for tearful dew-drops 

Than to the sighs that morning breathes. 

Then came his absence; and as Heaven 

Varies so often our condition 

That the bright day of love forerunneth 

Often the fickle eve of change. 

Easily thus, the scattered ashes 

Died in the fire but just enkindled ; 

And in the chilling air of absence 

Vanished the flame of love itself. 

Shortly the Duke became my suitor, 

And though my honour and good fame 

Offered resistance, I acknowledge 

Not with complete success, for some 

Gentle impression, such uncommon 

Proofs of affection must have caused. 

On his returning home, Enrico, 

Jealous to see the Duke’s attachment, 

Or having now become enamoured, 

Once again through jealousy’s cause, 

Striveth now to wreak his vengeance 

Vainly through thee for my disdain. 

Let this garden be a witness, 

Whither, in spite of all his anguish 

Lest I should be in plaintive mood, 

For having given the scarf thou’rt wearing, 

He hath returned to give this flower, — 

Type of the hope he still doth nourish. 

If you are then my friend and sister 

As I have said,—if thou would’st share 

Part of my joy as all my sorrow, 

Do then this single act for me: 

Love thou Enrico much,—repaying 

With a firm faith and true affection 

His faith and love which are so false ; 

Do not in any way exhibit 

Your knowledge that he feigns and hides 
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Through them his vengeance, To awaken 
Love ’tis enough to think he loves. 

Thus will the Duke have lesser reason 
For being jealous; thus Enrico 

Feel full security in love ; 

And in his lord’s recovered favour 

I will gain quiet, you a spouse, 


And all more joy and less disquiet. 


LISIDA, 
She thinks that me she is deceiving, 
When ’tis herself that is deceived [aside. 
Certainly Chloris when I saw thee [aloud. 
Making such prefaces and prologues, 
I thought the affair was very arduous 
That should be done by me for thee; 
Do you not ask me more, my sister, 
Than to deceiveaman? Was ever 
Anything easier ? Insufficient 
Is it to know that I’m a woman ? 
Needed it then to urge me so? 
But notwithstanding all, to serve thee 
This will I say, that though I thought 
Never to speak to thee more, obedient 
Will I be now to thy commands, 
From this day thou'lt see me with him 
Ever from dusky night till dawn, 
Ever from dawn till night descendeth. 
And ere upon that starry pyre 
The sun renews his life, consuming 
His golden plumes in silver fires, 
I will despatch to him a letter 
Filled with a thousand fond entreaties, 
Telling him come to see me; so 
Worded that you will be persuaded, 
Even you, yourself, that it is true; 
Or, at the least, no clear distinction 
Will you be able to discover 


Betwixt these feigned and false endear- 
ments— 


Do you wish more ? 


CHLORIS. 
Not even so much 


This extreme readiness to meet his 
views rather disconcerts Chloris, but 
nevertheless she thinks it better to 
persevere ; and so, assuming an air of 
complete satisfaction, she takes her 
leave of Lisida, not, however, before 
Ponlevi had slipped out and acquainted 
his master Enrico with the entire con- 
versation. Lisida’s reflections, after 
the departure of her sister, take the 
shape of the following sonnet. 


LISIDA. 

If Chloris bids me for Enrico feign 
Love, that the sooner he might her forget, 
Then with her sorrows would my eyes be 

wet, 
While I should feel my own love’s sharp 
disdain. 

But if she thus my fondness would restrain, 
Snaring my love within this subtle net, 
Oh! it were doubly wrong in me to let 
Action and thought attempt a risk so plain ; 
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And since the mark at which her arrows fly 
Is pictured in this green-girt rose’s hue, 
Gathered by stealth and speedily to die, 
Tleedless I may her jealous efforts view ; 

For he who once is guilty of a lie 
Is always doubted tho’ he speaketh true. 


Enrico and Ponlevi enter imme- 
diately after, and converse a while 
apart ; the former rating his valet very 
severely for the story which he has 
just brought him, which he considers 
little better than a deliberate untruth. 
The latter persists, and Enrico then 
determines to test the matter by at 
once addressing Lisida, satisfied that 
as they parted on terms of coldness 
and estrangement, her manner now 
will be consistently reserved. To his 
amazement she addresses him with the 
utmost affection and cordiality, and 
thus at once corroborates the informa- 
tion of his servant. It is now his turn 
to act the part of the deceived and in- 
jured lover; and if Lisida used strong 
anguage in her denunciation of him in 
a former act, he certainly equals her 
in this. He interrupts her in the 
midst of her protestations thus :— 


ENRICO. 
Stay, thou false, ungrateful siren, 
Cunning crocodile delay thee ; 
If you weep your tears destroy mo— 
If you sing your songs are fatal. 
Proved too well by all your changes, 
Since to-day your jealous weeping 
Gave me mortal anguish—tyrant ! 
And the strains that speak forgiveness 
Also give me death. Oh! leave me, 
Since of thee I am not certain, 
Whether tears or songs you give me. 


Lisida, considering that these re- 
proaches refer to her unjust suspicion 
of him in an earlier scene, answers 
with more forbearance than might be 
expected :— 

LISIDA, 

Neither to-day was feigned my weeping, 

Nor is my laughter false, Enrico. 

Opposite though they be, the twain 

Born of the soul are twin affections. 

If I, to-day, wept jealousy’s sorrows, 

I, to-day, sing praises to love, 

Joyously thanking all his unravellings, 

Since from Celia secretly listening, 

Full explanation I have received. 

Then it is not a siren that calls thee, 

Feigning tenderness, to her arms; 

Nor a crocodile is it that wrongs thee 

With the show of false-flowing tears. 

It is love alone that among these branches 

Singeth or weepeth equally true, 

When he weepeth and when he singeth, 


[Jan. 


He is still doubtful. She gives him 
the letter, which is directly confirma- 
tory of the information he has received, 
and he then plainly charges her with 
being in league with Chloris to deceive 
him, at the same time mentioning his 
authority. As might be expected, 
Ponlevi at first denies the whole story. 
Lisida, however, succeeds in explain- 
ing the matter to her lover's satisfac- 
tion, and reconciles her truth to him 
and her falsehood to Chloris by the 
following illustration :— 


LISIDA. 
Saw you never, Enrico, a table, 
Which, when placed in one light, presents 
A perfect form of exquisite beauty, 
And in another a monster feigns ? 
For the figure is so indebted 
Unto the pencil’s magical art, 
Opposite things it represents : 
So is my love; in the light of Chloris 
It a monster of terror seems ; 
But in that of Enrico, perfect 
Beauty becomes, 


A reconcilement follows, and Chloris 
and Nise just enter in time to see the 
ill success of their manceuvre, and the 
very friendly terms that scem to exist 
between their intended victims. Jea- 
lousy, however, and a talent for in- 
trigue, are not so easily baffled, and 
the fair plotters are again at work, 
Enrico, at the request of Lisida, takes 
a few turns with her in the garden, 
leaving Chloris, Nise, and Ponlevi to. 
gether. Nise asks Chloris for any 
scrap of paper she may have about 
her, and she, having nothing but a 
trifling bill for some domestic matters, 
gives it to her, Nise saying it will 
answer the purpose of her new strata. 
gem perfectly well. Limited as our 
space is becoming, we must give this 
scene, which reminds one of the ever- 
delightful comedy of Moliere :— 


NISE, 
Ponlevi! 
PONLEVI. 
Your will, Senora ? 
NISE. 
Listen to me. 
PONLEVI. 
What do you command ? 
NISE. 


This ! [She strikes him. 


PONLEVI. 
Good heavens! you're going to strangle 
me, 
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NISE. 
Caitiff vile, is it thus you dare 
To wrong my sense of honour ? 


PONLEVI. 
What honour? 
NISE. 
Thus, with blushless face of assurance, 
So to dare ? 
PONLEVI. 
But what have I dared ? 
NISE. 
Wretch, be silent! [Strikes him again. 
PONLEVI. 
You are stabbing me 
With ten tapering daggers of crystal, 
Bearing ten ‘mother-of-pearl points ! 
NISE. 
Thou to me ? [She tears the paper, 
Enter Liswwa. 
LISIDA. 
What meaneth this outcry ? 
What has happened, cousin ? 
NISE. 
Tis nought ; 
Hence, thou scoundrel, infamous pander, 
Ere from a window out you fly. 
Thus I scatter the torn pieces, 
Numerous as spotted butterflies here, 
Of the letter you dared to bring me. 
PONLEVI. 
I? 
NISE, 
Presume not to answer a word, 
Hence ! 
PONLEVI. 
Please heaven 
NISE. 
Come, no replying. 
PONLEVI. 
That—— 
NISE. 
What ! still dost thou dare to talk ? 
Off with you. 
PONLEVI. 
Yes, I will do so. Masters, 
This lady has taken a drop too much! 
[ Exit. 


Nise then explains to Lisida the 
cause of her indignation against Pon- 
levi, pretending that he had the auda- 
city to bring her a love-letter from his 
master, he at the time being 0% 
to be engaged to another lady, Lisida, 
taught by the former attempt at de- 
ception, is now not quite so credulous, 
and is determined to have some stronger 
evidence than her cousin’s assertion. 
She accordingly picks up the scattered 
fragments 0’ the alleged letter, much 
to the embarrassment of her informant, 
and finding no more dangerous pas- 
sages than the price of a fresh egg, a 
bottle of perfumed water, and some 
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other matters of that kind, which the 
purveyor’s account contained, she jo- 
cularly treats the affair with mock 
seriousness. Nise becoming desperate 
at this discovery, persists with vehe- 
mence in her assertion, that Enrico 
has recently paid her constant atten- 
tion, though in reality he had never 
addressed her but on the occasion of 
his meeting her and her cousins in the 
first scene. She declares (little think. 
ing that she would take her at her 
word) that if Lisida conceals herself at 
that very moment, she will have an 
opportunity of witnessing with her 
own eyes the truth of this statement. 
Lisida, determined to overwhelm her, 
and thus put an end to those repeated 
attempts to mislead her, says she will 
do so, and, notwithstanding Nise’s ef- 
forts to change her determination, 
saying that she but jested, she with- 
draws at the approach of Enrico be- 
hind some shrubs that concealed her 
from view. Enrico enters, accom- 
a by Ponlevi, expecting to find 
isida, but in her place sees Nise. 
Though he had scarcely ever spoken 
to her, and though he had lost very 
much of the favour of the Duke by not 
entering with alacrity into his views 
with respect to the pretended atten- 
tions which he asked him to pay to 
Nise, it occurs to him now that he 
might, with perfect safety, make a 
little experiment of the mancuvre 
suggested by the Duke, and thus re- 
gain his friendship, without Lisida 
knowing anything of the matter. In 
the meantime Chloris and Celia had 
returned, and were concealed specta- 
tors of the scene at one side of the 
stage, as Lisida was at the other; and 
thus the unfortunate Enrico commits 
himself almost irretrievably in the pre- 
sence of all the parties interested. 
This scene is the last which our space 
permits us to give, at any length, of 
this charmingly-intricate drama :— 
ENRICO. 
Good God! here is Nise alone. [ Aside. 
No one sees me—no one is near ; 
If Icould only conquer my fear, 
Opening the mine as the Duke has showr, 
I could serve his love and secure my owr. 
For a love that’s fictitious and occult 
Should always a secret hour consult ; 
I am alone and invisible here 
To Lisida, so I need not fear 
To make the attempt with a good result :— 
Fair seraph of this sweet paradise, [to Nisee 
This beauteous garden, love's bright bower, 
Since thou art both the guard and the flower, 
E 
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At once the protectress and the prize, 
Sheath the flashing sword of thine eyes ; 
Hear the delicious sounds divine, 
Hear the trembling wishes that pine 
In the lover’s bosom, like prisoned doves, 
Accept this spoken homage as Love's, 
And not, fair Nise, as if it were mine. 
NISE [aside]. 
What is this I hear? 
ouoris [ from her concealment]. 
Ah, me! 
LisipA [ from her concealment]. 
Death my confidence doth reward! 
PONLEVI [to Enrico]. 
Recollect this is Nise, my lord, 
And not Lisida. 
ENRICO [to Nise]. 
I saw thee, 
Therefore I love thee—so it should be; 
From that moment, dazzled and blind, 
Heart and soul to thee I resigned. 
Motes that no other sunbeam know, 
For that form of beautiful snow 
Lives in a sphere of fire confined 
Ever since then, my love to tell 
Day after day an occasion I seek. 
PONLEVI. 
Think, my lord, ’tis to Nise you speak. 
ENRICO. 
Iam not blind; yes, I know it well. 
LISIDA [aside]. 
As Love lives, it was truth that fell 
From her lips! ’Tis Nise he doth adore! 
CHLORIS [aside]. 
Heavens! can there be a miracle more ? 
It is for Nise that now he sighs! 
PONLEVI [aside]. 
All in a moment for Nise he dies ! 
NISE [aside]. 
It must be true love that now he swore. 
Who ever saw such a strange confusion! 
What was spoken in jest but now 
Turns out true, one knows not how. 
Let us favour the new illusion. 
ENRICO. 
Though I have lived so long in delusion, 
Now undeceiving, at last, I die. 
NISE [aside]. 
Never in all my life have I 
Seen aman morein love. [Aloud] But you 
Paid court to Chloris a time? 
ENRICO. 
"Tis true 
My will a slave at her feet did lie. 


cHLOnIS [aside]. 
Ah, the traitor !—how soon it fled! 
NISE. 
Then, it seems, your affection turned 
To Lisida, and for her you burned. 


ENRICO. 
My spirit was chained where her feet would 


This is the only true word I have said. 
[ Aside, 
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LISIDA. 
Ah, how cruel! 
NISE. 
And now to me 
You offer your heart the last of the three. 
ENRICO. 
In you my glory is all complete. 
NISE. 
Never in all my life did I meet 
A Florentine more Portuguese-like. 
ENRICO. 
To be 
Attached to two others will not be deemed 
Any loss to the third, if you recollect. 
NISE. 
Why, can there be a greater defect ? 
ENRICO. 
Rather a merit. No one has dreamed 
That anything should be less esteemed— 
A book or a painting, a statue or blade— 
Because the artist, perchance, hath made 
Some others before it. No, it is thought 
Better fashioned, more skilfully wrought, 
From his greater experience in art or trade. 
Thus, I infer, in my love for you, 
It doth redound to its credit more 
My having loved two others before. 
Not through election now I woo, 
Force, as God knows, I yield me to ; 
For but living to-day in you, 
All that my love my fortune can do— 
All the experience over me gone, 
Is to make a perfect work in one 
Of what I but learned in the other two. 


Nise makes no reply to this address, 
but goes to the side scene where Lisida 
is concealed, and, leading her forth by 
the hand, conducts her to the place 
where her sister Chloris is also listen- 
ing. She says it is for them and not 
for her to decide upon an argument 
so very sophistical as that of Enrico. 
His consternation under this over- 
whelming exposure may be imagined, 
as well as the mingled complaints and 
revilings of the sisters, the whimsical 
condolence of Ponlevi, and the triumph 
of Nise. With this complete confusion 
of all parties the second act closes, 
Enrico persisting in his innocence which 
will yet be made manifest, and stating 
that he looked for a restoration to his 
mistress’s favour to two agencies alone, 
namely, his silence as to the past, and 
his constancy as to the future. 

The third act of this drama is as 
complicated as the two preceding, as 
full of intrigue, and enudlly perplexed 
by the plotting and counter-plotting 
of the rival parties. We, however, 
have not left ourselves space to pene- 
trate the labyrinth any further, or to 
extricate, in its full proportions, the 
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curiously twisted thread of the action 
from the surrounding entanglement. 
The reader may take it for granted 
that nothing is wanting to the denoue- 
ment of this thoroughly Spanish co- 
medy, from sonnets and serenades to 
duels and dilemmas of every conceiv- 
able description. It is enough to say 
that all the parties are made thoroughly 
happy, which felicitous termination is 
brought about in the following way. 
Enrico has lost the confidence of all 
parties, not only of the sisters, but 
of their father Fabio, who has returned 
from Naples, of the Duke who thinks 
he, is his rival with Chloris, and of 
his friend Octavio, who has learned his 
extraordinary conduct towards Nise. 
He receives a challenge from the three 
gentlemen, and an invitation from Li- 
sida to meet them and her at the one 
time, and in the same place, to answer 
for his conduct, with his sword to the 
former, and with his explanation to 
the latter. None ofthe parties know 
of the proceedings of the others, so 
that the hero has enough to do to en- 
deavour to uphold his character as a 
man of honour, by preventing the se- 
veral challengers meeting, and thus 
doing away with any chance of arrang- 
ing the dispute without the appearance 
of bringing them designedly together. 
He is thus placed not only in a position 
of much embarrassment, but of great 
danger, and it is the irrepressible in- 
terest which Lisida betrays for him 
under those circumstances that reveals 
the true state of her affections, and 
brings about a happy solution of all 
the difficulties. Chloris accepts the 
hand of the Duke, Fabio consents to 
the marriage of Enrico with Lisida, and 
Octavio is united to Nise. There is 
one scene in the third act which we 
must be excused for giving. It is alto- 
gether lyrical, and will appropriately 
terminate our specimens of this charm- 
ing drama. The Duke and Enrico, 
attended by Ponlevi, bring musicians 
to the house of Fabio by night to sere- 
nade his daughters. The sisters take 
up the melody and something like a 
concert takes place. 


ENRICO—[to the Musicians}. 
Sing then, and perchance thy strain 
To a milder mood the heavens may move, 
DUKE. 
Sing to me the praises of love. 
LISIDA. 
Sing to me of jealousy’s pain. 


Calderon’s “ The Scarf and the Flower.” 


CHLORIS. 
Sing to me the praises of sadness. 

ENRICO. 
Sing to me the praises of joy, 
That the sun may know he cannot destroy, 
Even by his absence, beauty and gladness. 

THE MUSICIANS sing. 

Love, love, thou rulest above, 
Kingdoms, and laws, and powerfullest things ; 
Weak to thine is the sceptre of kings— 
The only potent Monarch is Love! 


CELIA sings. 
Jealousy, why to thee is given 
This name reproachfully ? since the jealous 
But for one letter would be the zealous— 
And only the zealous reach to heaven ? 


PONLEVI sings. 
Fortune, who, with longing sighs, 
Will at thy heedless altar kneel ? 
Oh! paint with wings thy fickle wheel, 
Since swifter far than it rolls—it flies ! 
NISE sings. 
Reason, reason, tell me I pray, 
How long shall conquering love be thy mas- 
ter? 
If pleasure, in coming, will not travel faster 
Why should’st thou fly so swiftly away ? 
DUKE. 
Let no interruption come near thee. 


LISIDA. 
Cease not from the melody, no. 


ENRICO. 
Oh! continue and speak my woe. 


CHLORIS, 
Sing more ’tis a joy to hear thee. 


THE MUSICIANS sing. 
Has fate some favour still concealed ? 
CELIA sings. 
Has hope some blessing rich and strange? 
PONLEVI sings. 
Can then my sorrows have some change? 


NISE sings. 
Can love’s deep heart-wounds then be healed? 
DUKE. 
Sing, although their songs excel. 
LISIDA. 
Be not silent although they sing. 


ENRICO. 
Sing, your words some solace bring. 


CHLORIS. 
Do not cease, since you sing well. 


ALL sing. 
Reason, fortune, jealousy, love, 
Are passions that vary ; 
Reason faileth through time, 
And fortune grows weary ; 
Love is a fire 
Which jealousy kindles— 
Pleasure groweth fatigued, 
Aud passion dwindles, 
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MEMOIRS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADI s.* 


SECOND NOTICE, 


Ir will be remembered by our readers 
that our notice of the royal and illus- 
trious ladies who are the subjects of 
Mrs. Green’s, Mrs. Bush’s, and the Se- 
nora George’s works, terminated with 
the life of the Princess Eleanora, 
youngest daughter of King John, who 
married first the Earl of Pembroke, 
and afterwards the celebrated Simon 
de Montford, Earl of Leicester. The 
luckless destiny of her children also 
claimed our attention, and the eventful 
story of her hapless daughter, who had 
wedded the brave Llewellyn » was closely 
interwoven with our short notice of the 
oy though unsuccessful struggle of 
elch nationality. 

Edward the First of England was a 
bold and unscrupulous politician ; but 
as fortune is said to favour the ventu- 
rous, his ambitious designs on the in- 
dependence of neighbouring states met 
for a time with signal success. In 
touching on the history of his sister, 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, we shall 
see in their germ some of those circum- 
stances which at a later period led also 
to the temporary prostration of Scot- 
tish freedom. 

Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry 
the Third and Eleanora of Provence, 
was betrothed in infancy to the youth- 
ful heir apparent to the crown of Scot- 
land. Alexander the Third became 
king, by his father’s death, when only 
eight years of age; nor was the ce- 
remony which linked him to a no less 
youthful bride long deferred, for the 
marriage took place at York, two years 
after his coronation at Scone. The 
inauguration was unusually splendid. 


“In order to invest with all the dignity of 
hereditary grandeur the boy-king, who as 
yet could have so little to recommend him, 
an aged highland bard, with a flowing beard 
and hoary locks, attired in a robe of scarlet, 


al 


Green. Vols Il. and III. London: 1850. 


advanced to the royal footstool, and, bending 
the knee, he chanted in the Gaelic tongue, 
to the great delight of the assembled multi- 
tudes, the names of all the ancestors of King 
Alexander III., commencing—‘ Benach de 
re Albin Alexander, Mak Alexander, Mak 
William, Mak David, &c.,’ and ‘in eloquent 
meter of his language, schaewing all the kings 
of quhilkis he was linially descendit’ up to 
Fergus, the first king, and back through the 
endless genealogies of the Scoto-Irish to Iber- 
Scot, the first Scotchman who was descended 
from Niul, King of Athens, and Scota, daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh Cenchres, King of Egypt.” 


The destroying hand of time has 
passed lightly over the stately palace 
of the ancient Scottish kings, and Scone 
yet stands nobly, overlooking the rich 
= of Perth, and commanding the 

road and fertile valley of the Tay. 
But, though outwardly little changed 
since its walls witnessed the coronation 
of the young Alexander, it can boast 
no longer the possession of the wondrous 
Lia-Fail. The old prophecy declared— 


“ Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocumque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 


Or in other words, that wherever the 
Lia-Fail should be preserved, a monarch 
of the Scotic race should reign. It is 
well known that the ‘‘ stone of destiny” 
was removed from Scone by Edward 
the First, and placed in Westminster 
Abbey, where it still remains under the 
coronation chair of the sovereigns of 
Great Britain. The accession of the 
Stuart dynasty to the crown of Eng- 
land is looked on as a remarkable ful- 
filment of the old prediction. And it is 
one of the boasts even of the royal fa- 
mily of Guelf, that they derive through 
the same source a claim to represent 
the old Irish line, and to share in the 

rophecy which ensures its permanence. 
Thehistory of theLia-Fail, before it was 


Lives of the Princesses of England, from the Norman Conquest.” By Mary Anne Everett 
Colburn. 


“Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the Period of the Conquest of the Goths to the 
Accession of her present Majesty, Isabella II., with the remarkable Events that occurred dur- 
ing their respective Reigns, and anecdotes of their several Courts.” By Anita George. Edited 
with an introduction and notes, by Miss Julia Pardoe. Vol. I. London: 1850. Bentley. 
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deposited at Scone, is still more curious. 
Among the Palladia of the mysterious 
colony of the Tuath-de-Danaans, on 
their invasion of Ireland, had been this 
enchanted stone, whose property it was 
to emit a musical sound whenever 
pressed by the foot of the righful mo- 
narch; and Fergus, the leader of the 
Dalriadic colony, after his conquest of 
North Britain, in order to authenticate 
his claims to the new Scotic kingdom, 
had caused the ‘Stone of Destiny” to 
be transferred to his adopted capital. 
This stone, from which our luckless 
aan had derived her ill-omened 
appellation thus came, as the Scottish 
antiquarians aver, into the keeping of 
the monks of Scone, from whom it was 
taken by the conquering Edward. But 
the Irish antiquaries, on the other hand, 
with abundance of zeal and learning, 
allege that the true Lia-Fail was still at 
Tara, when a bard called Keneth 
O’Hartigan composed a poem in cele- 
bration of its mystical properties in the 
tenth or eleventh century; and Dr. 
Petrie demonstratesthat the very stone 
so sung by the Irish bard can be iden- 
tified and seen on “Tara of the Kings” 
to this day. 

In tracing the journeyings of the 
«Stone of Destiny,” we have for a 
time forgotten Alexander and his 
young bride, but must now revert to 
their marriage festivities. The hospi- 
talities exercised at York by Henry III. 
in honour of this occasion were princely 
in the extreme. Not so his ungene- 
rous attempt to surprise his son-in-law 
into a compromise of his country’s 
independence, by demanding of him 
homage for his free kingdom of Scot- 
land, as for the lands Alexander held 
in England, of Henry as his liege 
lord. The claim was obsolete, as 
the demand was ungenerous. Eighty- 
six years had elapsed since William 
the Lion, taken prisoner in the battle 
of Alnwick (1175), had been com- 
pelled by HenryII. to acknowledge him 
feudal suzerain. This degrading sub- 
mission had not been of long continu- 
ance, for the chivalrous Richard L., 
before his departure for Palestine, 
frankly renounced the homage for the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had been 
extorted by his crafty and politic fa- 
ther; and only required of William 
the Lion the customary feudal service 
for his English fiefs. Alexander, 
young as he was, could not be entrap- 
ped into so fatal an acknowledgment ; 
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and, with great sagacity, warded off 
the ungenerous demand, by saying 
that he had entered England, not to 
treat of matters of state policy—on 
which he could not enter without the 
advice of his counsellors—but to ce- 
ment his friendship with Henry by 
taking his daughter to wife. 

This insidious attempt was after- 
wards repeated by Edward I., but was 
defeated, also, by the firmness of the 
King of Scots. Notwithstanding these 
designs of the English monarchs, Alex- 
ander ever continued on the best pos- 
sible terms with his father and brother- 
in-law. This may be ascribed to the 
sincere attachment he bore his Queen, 
and Margaret warmly reciprocated his 
affection. The happiness they should 
have enjoyed in the early years of their 
wedded life was marred by political 
intrigues, and the young sovereigns 
were successively the prey of rival fac- 
tions contending for power during the 
King’s long minority. Margaret bore 
her husband three children ; a daugh- 
ter, who became the wife of Eric of 
Norway, and two sons, Alexander and 
David, promising young princes, but 
both destined to untimely graves. 

The great event of Alexander's reign 
was the battle of Largs. This fishing 
village, on the coast of Ayr, was the 
scene of a fierce contest between the 
piratic hordes of Haco of Norway, and 
the forces of the Scottish King. These 
formidable invaders had long hovered 
about the northern coast, and western 
isles of Scotland ; at last their galleys 
entered the Firth of Clyde and appear- 
ed off Largs, where they had deter- 
mined to effect their landing. Tytler, 
in his masterly history, draws a highly 
animated picture of this terrible inva- 
sion. It happened to be our own for- 
tune to peruse his exciting narrative, 
while lying at anchor in this beautiful 
bay, surrounded by pleasure boats, 
and close to the evidences of wealth, 
of civilisation, and security which 
abound along all the shore; yet, as 
we read of the pale landsmen of Car- 
rick watching the approach of the 
barbarian fleet, flying inland for suc- 
cour, finding none, and returning with 
the courage of despair to dispute the 
debarkation of their enemies, the 
scene of to-day faded from our sight; 
instead of the trim yachts, we seemed 
to behold the long galleys of the Sea- 
Kings, urged through the foam by 
double banks of great oars; and on 
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the yellow strand, instead of the white 
bursting swell of the tide, the tumult 
and commotion of a bloody battle. 
But we shall present to our readers, in 
the words of another, some details of 
this important contest :— 


“The year 1263 was marked by one of 
those important events which, by arousing 
the energies and kindling the spirit of a brave 
and determined people, when under the 
guidance of a talented leader, impress upon 
the period a national interest that causes it 
to be looked back upon with pride and plea- 
sure by many a succeeding generation. This 
was the celebrated descent of Haco, King of 
Norway, into Scotland. Contests had long 
been waged between the monarchs of the 
two countries, about the rights of sovereignty 
over the western isles. To support his own 
claims, the Norwegian King now appeared 
in Scotland. In vain did Henry III., alarm- 
ed at the danger which threatened his son- 
in-law and his daughter, write to Haco, 
protesting against his attacking the do- 
minions of his ‘ dear son and ally, the King 
of Scotland.’ Equally vain was his appeal 
to the Pope to stop the progress of the 
Northern Invader. Haco had collected an 
army so powerful that the most energetic 
efforts of Alexander would have failed in 
raising a force at all competent to meet the 
invaders, had they seized their advantage 
and landed immediately. With admirable 
skill and presence of mind, however, he made 
such preparations as were in his power, in- 
spiring confidence into his troops by the 
calmness of his demeanour, and trusting to 
his own resources to supply the rest. Aware 
that, could he succeed in decoying his ad- 
versary to trifle away the brief summer of 
those northern regions, the elements them- 
selves would undertake his cause, he pro- 
fessed the most pacific intentions, and made 
demands so moderate, that Haco was in 
hopes that he should win his object without 
running the hazard ofa battle. Month after 
month passed away in negociations, which 
ever seemed to be drawing to a close, and 
yet were never concluded, when the first 
howlings of the autumn blasts gave fearful 
tokens to the sea-king of the perils ensuing 
upon his situation. The Scottish emissaries 
abruptly broke off the conferences ; all treaty 
was discontinued, and the aged Norwegian 
monarch saw, with vehement indignation, 
that he had been made the dupe of a young 
sovereign, only just out of his minority. The 
weather rendered it extremely dangerous for 
his troops to land; the forees of Alexander 
Were congregated on the beach to oppose 
them ; but such was the desperate spirit of 
the Norsemen that they contrived, with much 
loss, to effect a landing, and after a spirited 
harangue given by each of the leaders to his 
troops, grounded on the one hand on the 
justice and righteousness of their cause, and 
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on the other on the desperateness of their 
situation in case of defeat, the battle of 
Largis commenced, in which, after an obsti- 
nate and bloody conflict, the Norwegians 
were driven back to their ships. The ele- 
ments completed the destruction which the 
sword had begun. Storm after storm scat- 
tered and wrecked the remaining vessels ; 
the King himself escaped to one of the Ork- 
ney isles, where, his haughty spirit, broken 
by disaster, and his hardy frame worn with 
fatigue, he soon after expired.” Mrs. Green’s 
Princesses of England, vol. ii. pp. 209-211. 


The precise date of the battle of 
Largs has been, until lately, a disputed 
point, for the annalists of that day 
vary in their accounts ; but they agree 
in noticing a remarkable natural phe- 
nomenon which took place during the 
combat of the contending armies, This 
was an obscuration of the sun, which 
was so darkened that a ring of light 
alone remained visible around his disk. 
Modern astronomers have calculated 
that an eclipse of the sun, which would 
be annular in those latitudes, did ac- 
tually take place in the month of Au- 
gust, 1263. 

The gratifying intelligence of the 
birth of an heir to his crown reached 
Alexander at the same time with the 
news of Haco’s death. ‘ Wyntown’s 
Chronicle” records the king’s joy at 
events which seemed to bid fair to en- 
sure the stability of his throne :— 


“ And when of that byrth com tythyng 
To Alysawndyr the thryd oure kyng, 
It wes tould hym, that ilke daye, 
That dede the kyng wes of Norway. 
And soe in dowbil blythenes 
The kingis hart at that tyme wes.” 


Thus fortunate in war, successful in 
his internal policy, blessed with do- 
mestic peace, and a promising offspring, 
—for a second prince was born to Alex- 
ander and Margaret—the King of Scot- 
land seemed secure in his happiness. 
*¢ But,” as the wise man of Greece ob- 
served, **no man’s life can be deemed 
happy till the hour of his death,” so 
was it exemplified in the closing years 
of this monarch’s reign. Alexander 
died young, yet he outlived all his 
children! His beloved Margaret de- 
parted first, the victim of decline. His 
elder son was cut off in the flower of 
his age; and his younger, David, 
lived not to attain the age of manhood. 
His only daughter, Margaret, Queen 
of Norway, had also died, leaving an in- 
fant daughter, the sole remaining scion 
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of the race, who thus became heiress 
to her grandfather's throne. Appalled 
by the calamities which threatened 
Scotland, should his issue fail, Alex- 
ander yielded to the wishes of his peo- 
ple, and selected a second consort ; 
but adverse fortune still pursued him, 
and he met with an untimely fate soon 
after his marriage with Yolante of 
Dreux. 


“His death was occasioned by a singular 
accident. He had been giving a sumptuous 
feast to his nobility at the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. The revellings were prolonged to a 
late hour, and were all the merrier because 
of a prediction which had gained consider- 
able credence among the vulgar, that that day 
was to be the day of judgment. Meanwhile 
the night had grown intensely dark ; a ter- 
rific storm was howling around when the 
king declared his intention of riding to King- 
horn, where his Queen Yolante was then 
staying. Vain were the persuasions of the 
nobles to deter him from his daring scheme. 
One of his servants ventured a remonstrance ; 
the king bade him remain behind if he feared, 
* No, my lord,’ answered the man mournfully, 
‘it would ill behove me to refuse to die for 
your father’s son!’ and he mounted and fol- 
lowed his master. The monarch and his 
small train crossed Queen’s Ferry in safety, 
and reached Inverkeithing ; the storm was 
becoming still more terrible; fresh objections 
were urged against his proceeding farther. 
‘You may spare yourselves this trouble,’ he 
replied, smilingly ; ‘ give me but two runners 
who can shew me the way.’ The road now 
lay along the summit of the rocks coasting 
the harbour of Pettycur, and, in the intense 
darkness, the steed on which the king rode 
stumbled on the brink of a terrific precipice, 
near Kinghorn, and precipitated his master 
from its giddy heights. This fatal accident 
took place on the night of the 19th of March, 
in the year 1286, and it plunged the country, 
over which Alexander had so long and ably 
ruled, into an abyss of calamities that have 
scarcely a parallel in the history of any 
nation.”—Mrs, Green's Princesses of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. 23 


Mrs. Green gives us in a note the 
following curious anecdote of Thomas 
the Rymer from Bellenden’s Boethius: 


“On the day before the king’s death the 
Earl of Mar sent for him” (Thomas of Ercel- 
don), “and asked him what sort of weather 
there would be to morrow; he said there 
should be the greatest wind that ever was 
heard in Scotland before noon. The morning, 
on the contrary, turned out bright and clear. 
The earl sent for Thomas and reproved him 
for his false prognostics. This Thomas maid 
litil ansuer, but said, ‘ Noun is not yit gane.’ 
And incontinent ane man came to the gate 
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schawing that the kyng was slane,’ Then 
said the prophect, ‘Gone is the wynd that 
sall blaw to the grete calamite and truble of 
al Scotland.’ This Thomas was ane man of 
gret admiration to the people, and shew sun- 
dry thingis as they fell. Howbeit thai wer 
ay hid under obscure wourdis,” 


On the death of her grandfather, the 
Maid of Norway, as the young Mar- 
garet was called, found herself the ac- 
knowledged Queen of Scotland. A re- 
gency of five was appointed to conduct 
the administration during her minor- 
ity. Tidings of Alexander’s death 
were transmitted to Norway, and the 
presence in her kingdom of the young 
princess earnestly solicited. It may be 
interesting to mention that to this the 
old ballad of ** Sir Patrick Spens” is 
supposed to relate; and Sir Walter 
Scott, in his introductory notes to this 
very ancient poem, suggests that the 
naval expedition, which forms its sub- 
ject, was that sent to Norway to an- 
nounce her accession to Margaret. It 
may be referred, perhaps, with still 
greater probability, to a period a few 
years earlier, when the Maid of Nor- 
way became heiress presumptive by the 
death of her uncles, as the king is al- 
luded to in the ballad as living at the 
time. We quote this curious account 
of an expedition, which proved so fatal 
to its commander, from “ Percy's Re- 
liques :”— 


“ The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine ; 
O quhair will I get guid sailor 
To sail this schip of mine? 


Up and spak an eldern knicht, 

Sat at the king's richt kne, 

Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se. 


The king has written a braid lettere, 
And sign’d it wi’ his hand; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 


The first line that Sir Patrick red 
A loud lauch lauched he ; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red 
The teir blinded his ee. 


“ © quha is this has don this deid, 
This ill deid don to me; 
To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 
To sail upon the se ? 

“ Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all, 

Our guid schip sails the morne ; 

O say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie storme, 
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* Late late yestreen I saw the new moone 
W7 the auld moone in her arme ; 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will come to harme. 


* O our Scots nobles were richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 
But lang owre a’ the play wer played, 
Thair hats they swam aboone. 


* © lang, lang may thair ladies sit 
Wi thair fans into their hand, 
Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence, 
Cum sailing to the land. 


* © lang, lang, may the ladies stand, 
Wi thair gold kems in their hair ; 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 
For they ‘ll se thame na mair. 


“ Have owre, have owre, to Aberdour, 
Its fiftie fadom deep ; 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit.” 


The version given in the ‘ Mins- 
trelsy of the Scottish Border” is much 
longer ; it consists of six and twenty 
stanzas, and details at great length the 
objects of the expedition :— 


“To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o'er the faem ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 
*Tis thou maun bring her hame,” 
° * . * 
“ Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it 
. sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem ; 
The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
*Tis we must fetch her hame.” 


The poem next details the reception 
the admiral meets with in Norway. It 
would appear that the lords of Norway 


objected to the hardy sailors ‘thus 
spending the king’s gold.” Sir Patrick 
indignantly justifies himself from the 
base accusation :— 


“ For I brought as much white monie, 

As gave my men and me, 

And I brought a half-fou of good red goud, 

Out o’er the sea wi’ me,” 

He angrily prepares to return home- 
ward, spite of the remonstrance of his 
men and the coming storm. This is 
very finely described in the longer 
version :— 


** They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
When the litt grew dark, and the wind 
blew loud, 


And gurly grew the sea. 
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* The anchors brak, and the top-masts lap, 
It was sic a deadly storm ; 
And the waves cam o’er the broken ship, 
Till a’ her sides were torn.” 


Well might Coleridge exclaim :— 


“ The bard, be sure, was weatherwise, who 
framed, 

The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spence.” 


We must return, however, from 
these flowery paths of ey and song, 
to the sober record of the historian. 

Edward I, was desirous to unite 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
by a marriage between his son and the 
Maid of Norway. This proposal met 
with the ready assent of the estates of 
the two nations. Had this scheme 
been accomplished the neighbour coun- 
tries would probably have been united 
three centuries earlier, and have been 
spared the vindictive warfare which 
lasted from this period down to the 
accession of James Stuart to the crown 
of England, in the beginning of the 
seventeeth century. But in escaping 
the calamities they would also have lost 
the lessons and training of adversity, 
and Scotland, in all probability, could 
not have pointed with just pride to a 
history abounding in instances of heroic 
daring and generous love of country; 
nor would her sons, even in the pre- 
sent day, have exhibited those distinc- 
tive characteristics of untiring energy, 
fortitude, perseverance under difliculty, 
*‘endurance, foresight, strength and 
skill,” which have made them, in all 
climes and in all pursuits, eminently 
and uniformly successful, 

But the fair Maid of Norway did 
not live to reach her kingdom; she died 
on her voyage; and, with her, the 
regal line from whom she was descend- 
ed became extinct, and Scotland found 
herself a prey to anarchy, and exposed 
to the miseries attendant on a disputed 
succession. 


“ When Alexander, our king, was dead, 
That Scotland led in love and law, 
Away was sons of ale and bread, 

Of wine and wax, of game and glee: 
Our gold was changed into lead ; 
Christ, born into virginity, 

Succour Scotland and remedy, 

That sted is in perplexity.” 


The candidates for the vacant throne 
were twelve in number, but the real 
question of inheritance lay between 
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two of the claimants, John Baliol and 
Robert Bruce, both descended, by 
the female line, from David Earl of 
Huntington. This noble was brother 
to William the Lion, of whom we have 
already spoken, and, by the failure of 
issue of the elder branch, the vacant 
crown vested in his descendants. Baliol 
was great grandson of David, by his 
eldest daughter Margaret; Bruce, his 
grandson, byjhis second daughter Isa- 
bella. Thus Baliol was the represen- 
tative of the elder branch ; but Bruce 
asserted that Ais claim was superior, 
being one degree nearer in blood to 
the Earl of Huntington. 

Edward I. artfully contrived that this 
disputed point should be referred to 
his arbitration, and having possessed 
himself of the fortresses and strong- 
holds of the kingdom, on pretence of 
placing them in the hands of the right- 
ful monarch when his claim should be 
determined, proceeded to consider at 
leisure the question submitted for his 
decision. 

Although Baliol’s claim was finally 
acknowledged, this unfortunate prince 
found himself king in name only, and 
his position that of a suppliant and 

ensioner of his powerful neighbour. 

Moniog ventured at last to resent the 
treatment to which he was subjected, 
Edward overran Scotland, possessed 
himself of its castles, and extorted 
from his weak puppet, Baliol, a renun- 
ciation of his crown to his “liege 
lord” the King of England. 

But Edward was not destined to 
retain the prize thus iniquitously ac- 
quired. A noble form—the saviour 
OF HIs couUNTRY—stands prominent on 
the page of Scottish history—the heroic 
Wallace. His achievements are fa- 
miliar to all; nor need we pause to 
paint 

——*' the patriotic tide 
That stream'd through Wallace's undaunted heart; 


‘Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die—the second glorious part |” 


Nor did the fatal defeat at Falkirk, 
nor the death of Wallace, extinguish 
the thirst for independence which he 
had excited in the breasts of Scotch- 
men. 

It was not, however, until the death 
of Edward had transferred his sceptre 
to the feeble grasp of his son, that the 
English rule in Scotland was com- 
pletely overthrown. Robert Bruce, 
grandson to the Bruce who was Baliol’s 


competitor, by his decisive victory at 
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Bannockburn (1314) established the 
freedom of his native land; and by his 
wise rule in peace as well as in war, 
won and merited the name of the 
“* good King Robert.” 

The Battle of Bannockburn, if con. 
sidered in its moral effects, as well as 
in the immediate results which followed 
it, is, perhaps, not surpassed in im- 
portance by any similar conflict of 
modern times, The army of Edward 
Il. numbered 100,000 men; that of 
Bruce is estimated at only 30,000; 
but the Scottish forces were animated 
by the cause for which they fought, 
and the remembrance of the cruel and 
ignominious treatment they had expe- 
rienced at the hands of the English. 
In this great achievement every aspi- 
ration of Scottish national pride finds 
a complete satisfaction. There is no 
more secure foundation for the peace- 
ful pursuits of life than the conscious- 
ness of having acquitted ourselves 
nobly in war. Would that instead of 
the miserable feuds that constitute the 
tenor of our Irish annals, we could 
look back to a Bannockburn! Then 
might we hope to produce not only 
poets and historians, but merchants 
and manufacturers, like those to whom 
modern Scotland owes her renown in 
letters, and her eminence in intelli. 
gence, in wealth, and security. 

We have now to relate the fortunes 
of a second English princess, who be- 
came by marriage Queen of Scotland. 
The Lady Joanna, wedded to David 
Bruce, was second daughter of Edward 
II. and Isabella of France, and was 
only seven years old when she was 
contracted to the son and heir of the 
good King Robert. Perhaps no bet- 
ter evidence can be adduced of the 
success of the Scottish war for inde. 
pendence than is afforded by this mar- 
riage. Joan-make-peace, as she was 
called, had not ahappy destiny. David 
was a weak monarch and an unfaithful 
husband, and many years were passed 
by the sovereigns in exile, first at the 
court of France, suppliants for aid 
from Philip of Valois, and at a later 
period in captivity in England. 

David and Joanna returned to Scots 
land in the summer of 1341, 


“The enthusiasm of the Scots, when they 
learned that their young monarch, the son 
of their idolized Bruce, the polar star of all 
their hopes through many an hour of gloom 


and despondency, had at last landed in his 
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own kingdom again, knew no bounds. They 
flocked in crowds to welcome him ; nobles and 
populace vied with each other as to which 
should testify the greater delight; and they 
attended the king and queen in triumph to 
Perth Castle, where, in abundant feasts and 
wild revels, they gave fresh vent to their 
exultation. 

“ King David, at this time, was just en- 
tering upon his eighteenth year. In person 
he was tall and comely ; well skilled in mar- 
tial exercises, and of intrepid bravery ; but 
he was wanting in capacity to govern, and 
his French education had initiated him into 
many youthful tastes and follies, the indul- 
gence of which proved very injurious to his 
interests. . . . 

“We have no distinct record of the tone 
of popular feeling in Scotland, at this time, 
in reference to the English-born Queen ; 
though we are told that 


* She was sweet and debonnaire, 
Courteous, homely, pleasant, and fair.’ 


It would seem probable that, since she had 
left England in childhood, and, from that 
time, had been constantly surrounded by 
Scottish and French associations and in- 
terests ;—since, moreover, her brother had 
broken through the ties of kindred-love, had 
treated her husband as his sworn foe, and 
even endeavoured to place a rival on his 
throne, the Scots would regard her rather 
as the faithful consort of their sovereign, 
than as the sister of their potent enemy. 
‘ Joan-make-peace,’ as she had been taunt- 
ingly called, did not verify her soubriquet, 
for she appears never to have exercised any 
restraining influence over the military ar- 
dour of her husband and his adherents, when 
directed against her native land,”—Mrs. 
Green's “ Princesses of England,” vol. iii. 
pp. 122-4. 


Fortune still proved adverse to David 
Bruce. He made an incursion to Dur- 
ham, and was taken prisoner in the 
battle of Neville’s Cross. 


“What miseries, anxicties, and griefs,” 
says a contemporary writer, “did the noble 
lady, Joanna, sister of the King of England, 
and Queen of Scotland, suffer in those days ! 
The afflicted lady herself, and those to whom, 
with tears, she related her sufferings, alone 
can know them. Her husband had treated 
her with indifference; she had seen others 
usurp her place in his affections ; but he was 
now a captive, sorrowful and in suffering, 
and her woman’s heart forgave and forgot 
the past, in the anxiety to be of some ser- 
vice to him. . She requested a safe 
conduct to England, which was granted by 
her brother in the most cordial terms. It 
contained a charge for every attention to be 
paid to ‘Joanna, our very dear sister, con- 
sort of David Bruce, remaining in our tower 
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of London, to come with as many persons as 
she shall please, of any state or condition 
whatsoever, to our Kingdom of England, to 
speak with the aforesaid King, and to re- 
main in England as long as she shall choose, 
or return to Scotland at pleasure.’ This 
document bears date October 10th, 1348. 
The Queen instantly availed herself of the 
permission ; and, without tarrying to pro- 
vide herself with wardrobe, wine, or any 
other customary travelling requirements, she 
set out at once, and, with a celerity of tra- 
velling very unusual in those times, reached 
London in little more than a week. There, 
in the royal fortress where she herself first 
saw the light, she rejoined her imprisoned 
husband, from whom she had been parted 
upwards of two years."— Mrs, Green's 
“ Princesses of England,” vol. iii. pp. 
135-9. 


After a captivity of ten years’ dura- 
tion, David found himself once more 
free, and returned to Scotland with his 
Queen. Cruel mortifications, how- 
ever, were in store for the faithful 
Joanna. The King had attached him- 
self, while in prison, to Katherine 
Mortimer. She attended him on his 
return, and was speedily installed in 
the position” of royal mistress. The 
outraged Queen could not endure this 
open insult: she left Scotland, and 
sought a refuge at her brother's court. 
Here she died, greatly regretted, at 
the age of forty-one. Her charac- 
ter is thus given by the chronicler 
Barnes :— 


* Queen Joan, also of Scotland, surnamed 
Joan of the Tower, sister to King Edward of 
England, deceased towards the end of this 
year (1362) without issue; but that it is 
better to leave an honourable report than 
children behind. And certainly, if King 
David, her husband, had never been op- 
pressed with adversity, she might have been 
accounted happy; but then she had never 
been extolled with that commendation which 
her virtue and conjugal affection doth claim 
from posterity. For during the seven years’ 
exile which King David had formerly led in 
France, she would by no means forsake him 
or his fortune, but faithfully and constantly 
adhered to him, both then and also all the 
time of his imprisonment here in England, 
which was for the space of eleven years 
more.” 


David Bruce survived his injured 


wife eight years. He married, after 
her death, the beautiful Margaret 
Logie, a woman of ignoble birth and 
light conduct, from whom he was af- 
terwards divorced. He died at the 
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age of forty-seven, justly despised oy 
his subjects; and, as he had no chi 


dren, the crown he had so unworthily 
worn descended to Robert Stuart, son 
of his sister Marjory, the first monarch 
of his celebrated but unhappy race, 

In tracing the career of the Queens 
of Alexander the Third and David the 
Second, we have presented to our 
readers a brief but continuous narra- 
tive of the period of Scottish history 
comprised within the years 1250 and 
1370. From a desire to preserve the 
sequence of events unbroken, we have 
abstained from any particular notice of 
the younger daughters of Henry the 
Third, or the children of Edward the 
First. To one alone we shall briefly 
revert—Beatrice, second daughter of 
Henry the Third, and wife of Lord 
John of Brittany. This princess’s life 
was a short but happy one; she did 
not live to become Duchess of Brit- 
tany ; but her children and children’s 
children long ruled over this iaperiant 
province. ‘To one of them, allied to 
her in blood, and still more nearly by 
marriage, we shall now direct the 
reader’s attention—the Lady Mary, 
fourth daughter of Edward the Third, 
and Philippa of Hainault. 

This princess was, from the hour of 
her birth, the destined bride of Lord 
John de Montford, then in his fourth 
year. He was resident at her father’s 
court ; while his heroic mother, ‘* who 
had the courage of a man and the heart 
of a lion,” combated for the rights of 
her absent son and captive husband 
with the rival claimant to the duchy 
of Brittany, Lord Charles of Blois. 

The Earl of Montford, husband of 
this enterprising lady, was the youngest 
brother of Duke John the Third, His 
competitor had married Jeanne, only 
daughter of Guy de Penthiévre, an 
elder brother. ‘The Earl of Montford, 
finding the claim of Lord Charles of 
Blois “pronounced by King Philip of 
France superior to his own, resolved, 
in order to secure a powerful ally in 
the impending struggle, to do homage 
to the King of England for the duchy 
of Brittany. Immediately on his bro- 
ther's death, he: contrived, by aid of 
his wife, to get himself acknowledged 
in Nantes, the capital of the duchy, 
and also at Limoges, as rightful suc- 
cessor to Duke John the Third. ‘The 
inhabitants of these towns not only did 
him homage as their liege lord, but 
placed the treasury at his disposal. 


Thus furnished with the sinews of war, 
he possessed himself of Rennes by 
force, and of the strong castle of Hen. 
nebon by stratagem “We cannot re- 
sist giving his further proceedings in 
the naive narrative of Froissart :— 


“Why should I make a long story of it?” 
pertinently remarks this most amusing of 
chroniclers, ‘The Earl of Montford con- 
tinued his conquests, gained the whole coun- 
try, and was everywhere addressed as Duke 
of Brittany. He then embarked 
and landed in Cornwall, . . . and was 
received at Windsor by the King, Queen, and 
all the barons at that time there, with great 
joy. He explained to the King, the Lord 
Robert d’Artois, and to the council, the man- 
ner of his seizing and taking possession of 
the duchy of Brittany, which had devolved 
to him as next heir to his brother lately de- 
ceased. He suspected, however, that the 
Lord Charles of Blois and the King of France 
would attempt to deprive him of it by force, 
for which reason he had come to hold the 
duchy of the King of England, and to do 
him homage for it, provided he should be 
secured against the King of France, ot any 
others that should attempt to molest him in 
his rights. The King of England, consider- 
ing that his war against France would be 
strengthened by this means; that he could 
not have a better entry into that kingdom 
than through Brittany; that the Germans 
and Brabanters had done nothing for him, 
but cost him large sums; and that the lords 
of the Empire had led him up and down, 
taking his money, without making any re- 
turn for it—was very happy to comply with 
the Earl's request, and received his homage 
for the duchy by the hand of the Earl, who 
was called and addressed by the title of Duke. 
The King then gave his promise in the pre- 
sence of the lords who had accompanied him, 
as well as before those barons of England 
that were there, that he would aid, defend, 
and preserve him, as his liege man, against 
any one—the King of France, or any other— 
to the uttermost of his royal power. These 
promises and homage were written and 
sealed, and each party had a copy of them. 
After this, the King and Queen made such 
rich presents of jewels and other gifts to the 
Earl, and to those who had come over with 
him, that they pronounced him a gallant 
King, and fit to reign many years in great 
prosperity. They afterwards took leave, 
embarked, and landed at Roscoff, a town in 
Brittany, the place whence they had sailed ; 
and thence he went to Nantes, where his 
Countess had remained, who told him that he 
had done well, and had acted wisely.”—Sir 
John Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” vol. i, p. 92. 


Rumour had informed the King of 
France of this defection. To assure 
himself on the subject, Philip sum- 
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moned the Earl of Montford to Paris. 
The crafty noble obeyed, aware that 
positive intelligence of his treason could 
not then have reached the ears of his 
Sovereign. However, after an inter. 
view with the King, in which he pro- 
fessed himself submissive to his will, 
De Montford privately returned to 
Brittany ; giving out that he was con- 
fined by sickness to his hotel at Paris. 
Once more in security he vigorously 
prepared for war. ‘ He related to his 
Countess all that had happened, and 
wrote, according to her advice, to all 
the towns and castles which had been 
surrendered to him ; established in each 
able captains, with plenty of soldiers, 
cavalry as well as infantry, and paid 
them handsomely.” 

The War of Succession in Brittany 
derives most of its interest from the 
characters of the two remarkable wo- 
men who were its virtual leaders. The 
captivity of her husband, which proved 
a os hened one, did not crush the 
dauntless spirit of the Countess of 
Montford. He was taken prisoner at 
Nantes ; but his masculine wife, dis- 
sembling her grief and terror, took her 

oung son in arms, and addressed 

er friends and adherents, ‘‘ Oh gen- 
tlemen,” she said, ‘‘do not be cast down 
by what we have suffered through the 
loss of my lord ; he was but one man. 
Look at ‘my little child here: if it 
please God he shall be his restorer, 
and shall do you much service. I have 

lenty of wealth, which I will distri- 
bute among you, and will seek out for 
such a leader as may give you a proper 
confidence.” But the mother feared 
to entrust her boy to the uncertain for- 
tunes of war, and sent himto England, 
where, as we have mentioned, he grew 
up at the Court of Edward III., with 
his affianced bride, the little Princess 
Mary. Meantime the resolute Coun- 
tess threw herself into Hennebon, a 
strongly fortified place, open to the 
sea, which she hoped to defend against 
the armies of France until the arrival 
of expected succour from England. 

She rode through the town in com- 
plete armour, mounted on a war-steed, 
encouraging the inhabitants by her 
presence and example. During this 
siege, Froissart informs us, ‘‘the Coun- 
tess performed a very gallant deed:” 
she ascended a tower to observe the 
motions of the enemy, and watching 
her opportunity, while the assailants 


were engaged elsewhere, she sallied 
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forth at the head of 300 horsemen, at- 
tacked their camp and set fire to the 
tents, and then, finding herself unable 
to regain the city-gate, made for Brest, 
which she reached safely before her 
pursuers could overtake her. By a 
still more masterly countermarch she 
re-entered Hennebon the next day in 
triumph. 

But the forces of Lord Charles of 
Blois pressed the siege with such vi- 
gour, that the garrison of Hennebon 
were soon reduced to extremities, and 
some of the most influential citizens 
were disposed to insist on a capitula- 
tion. The Countess entreated and re- 
monstrated in vain; at last she im- 
plored them to grant her the respite of 
a few days more ; “and begged of the 
lords of Brittany, for the love of God, 
that they would not doubt but she 
should receive succours before three 
days were over.” It was a period of 
cruel suspense to the heroic lady ; she 
gazed anxiously from the ramparts of 
the castle on the broad expanse of 
ocean. At last she joyfully exclaimed, 
‘* I see the succours I have so long ex- 
pected and wished for, coming!” It 
was even so; the English fleet, which 
had been detained by contrary winds, 

roudly hove in sight; and the citizens 
of Hennebon hastened to receive these 
welcome allies :— 


“The Countess, in the meantime, prep&red 
and hung with tapestry, halls and chambers 
to lodge handsomely the lords and barons‘of 
England whom she saw coming, and sent out 
a noble company to meet them. When they 
were landed, she went herself to give them 
welcome, respectfully thanking each knight 
and squire, and led them into the town and 
castle, that they might have convenient lodg- 
ing ; on the morrow she gave them a mag- 
nificent entertainment.” 


This reception seems to have pleased 
the English mightily. After the ban. 
quet Sir Walter Manny, their com- 
mander, sallied forth, attacked and 
destroyed the aggressive constructions, 
machines, &c., of the enemy. ‘ Many 
legs were made to kick the air,” Frois- 
sert tells us in his picturesque descrip. 
tion of the passage of arms—“ many 
brilliant actions, captures, and rescues 
might have been seen.” The enemy 
was compelled to retreat, and Sir 
Walter Manny re-entered Hennebon in 
triumph. “ The Countess of Mont- 
ford came down from the castle to 
meet them, and with a most cheerful 
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countenance kissed Sir Walter Manny 
and all his companions, one after the 
other, like a noble and valiant dame.” 

What knight could prove recreant so 
rewarded! But the Countess of Mont- 
ford was not the only one of her sex 
who possessed an indomitable spirit, 
and other characteristics of a ‘ noble 
and valiant dame” of the fourteenth 
century. Her competitor, Jeanne de 
Penthiévre, wife of Lord Charles of 
Blois, was no less pertinacious in con- 
tending for her rights. It will be re- 
membered that this lady was only child 
of Guy, elder brother of the Earl of 
Montford, and claimed to be a nearer 
representative of the defunct Duke 
John III. When her lord was taking 
leave of her for the tented field, she 
impressed on him on no account to 
consent toa compromise of her rights ; 
nor listen “to any treaty or composi- 
tion which may be offered, so that the 
whole body of the duchy may be ours.” 
On many occasions during this pro- 
longed struggle, both the rival claim- 
ants would gladly have arbitrated the 
= in dispute; but Lord Charles, 

owever solicitous for peace, could not 
yield from motives which Froissart 
naively acquaints us with :— 


“Lore Charles was very courteous and 
polite, and perhaps would willingly have lis- 
tened to terms of peace, and been contented 
with a part of Brittany,without much wrang- 
ling”; but he was, in God's name, so hard 
pressed by the last words of the lady his wife, 
and the knights of his party, that he could 
neither draw back nor dissemble.” 


The campaign did not terminate 
with the death of the Earl of Mont- 
ford, nor the captivity of Lord Charles 
of Blois. Their dauntless wives ceased 
not to animate their respective adhe- 
rents to fresh combats. ‘The Countess 
of Montford, we are told, “ was equal 
to a man, for she had the heart of a 
lion ; and, with a rusty sharp sword in 
her hand, she combated bravely ;” 
while theCountess of Penthiévre fiercely 
asserted her claims, and reproached 
her husband with pusillanimity in con- 
senting,even in thought, to waive them. 
‘* Sire, what would you do?” she ex- 
claimed. “ By God, you have not the 
heart of a valiant knight, if you will 
thus give away, like a recreant, the 
pieocent heritage of your wife, No 

night, be he who he may, is worthy 
to hold lands unless he will defend them 
with drawn sword.” 


Under such leadership the war was 
a protracted one. In the mean time 
years fled by, and the young De Mont- 
ford had grown to man’s estate. His 
promised bride, the Princess Mary, had 
attained the age of seventeen; their 
nuptials were no longer deferred, and 
were solemnised at Windsorin the year 
1361. 

The young and interesting Duch- 
ess did not live to visit Brittany. 
She died a few months after her mar- 
riage, sincerely lamented by her hus- 
band, as we learn from Guillaume de 
St. Andre, chronicler to the Duke of 
Brittany :— 


“Mais ne vequit pas longuement 
De quoi Jehan fort mount dolant. 
Trente sepmains furent ensemble, 
Sans plus ne moins comme il me semble, 
Si mourit la noble Marie 
A qui Dieux vuielle octroyer vie, 
Pardurable, sous nulle fin! 
Prion trés touse qu’il soit anisin.” 


Three years after Mary’s decease, 
John De Montford became undisputed 
master of Brittany by the death of his 
formidable opponent. Some of the 
most graphic chapters in Froissart’s 
Chronicles are devoted to this impor- 
tant event. Even the readers to whom 
this delightful book is accessible may, 
in the multiplicity of its details, have 
— heedlessly over this part of Sir 

ohn’s narrative. We feel sure we 
shall give pleasure to many by quoting 
the most vivid passages from his his- 
tory of the important battle of Auray 
(1364). 

Froissart’s 227th chapter is head- 
ed :—The Battle of Auray, in which 
Sir Bertrand du Gueselin is made Pri- 
soner ; Charles de Blois is slain; and 
John de Montford is victorious. 

It commences thus :— 


A little before eight in the morning the 
two armies advanced near to each other, It 
was a very fine sight, as I have heard 
those relate who saw it; for the French 
were in such close order that one could 
scarcely throw an apple among them without 
falling on a helmet or lance. Each man- 
at-arms carried his spear right before him, 
cut down to the length of five feet ; a battle- 
axe, sharp, strong, and well steeled, with a 
short handle, was at his side, or hung from 
his neck. They advanced thus handsomely 
a foot’s pace, each lord in array and among 
his people, with his banner or pennon before 
him, well knowing what they were to do. 
On the other hand the English were drawn 
up in the handsomest order. ° . 
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“Tn this first onset there were hard blows 
between the Jancemen, and a sharp scuffle. 
True it is that the English archers shot well 
at the commencement, but their arrows hurt 
not, as the French were too well armed and 
shielded from them. Upon this they flung 
away their bows, and, being light and able 
men, they mixed with the men-at-arms of 
their party, and attacked those of the French 
who had battle-axes. Being men of address 
and courage, they immediately seized several 
of these axes, with which they afterwards 
fought valiantly and successfully. There 
were many gallant feats of arms performed ; 
many a struggle, many a capture, and many 
a rescue. The French and Bretons 
fought in earnest with their battle-axes. The 
Lord Charles showed himself a marvellously 
good knight, eagerly seeking for and engag- 
ing his enemies. His adversary, the Earl of 
Montford, fought with equal gallantry ; and 
each person spoke of them according to their 
deserts. . . Battalions and banners 
rushed against each other, and sometimes 
were overthrown and then up again.” 


At last the fortunes of war proved 
adverse to Lord Charles de Blois. He 
fell on the battle-field of Auray, and 
with him perished the hopes_of his 
party :— 


“The whole flower of chivalry who had 
that day taken the side of Lord Charles de 
Blois were either prisoners or slain, particu- 
larly the bannerets of Brittany. . . In 
a word, the defeat and loss were immense. 
Numbers were slain in the field, as well as in 
the pursuit, which continued for eight good 
leagues, even as far as Vannes. A variety of 
accidents happened this day, which had never 
come to my knowledge, and many a man 
was killed or made prisoner. Some fell into 
good hands, where they met with kind and 
civil masters.” 


De Montford had the remains of his 
unfortunate rival honourably interred, 
which was *‘ but his due, as he was a 
good, loyal, and valiant knight.” ‘ His 

ody was afterwards sanctified by the 
grace of God, and venerated as St. 
Charles. But before it was removed 
from the bloody field, the young Duke 
visited the mangled corse. He ap- 
proached the spot where he was lying 
apart from the others, covered by a 
shield, which he ordered to be taken 
away, and look at him very sorrow- 
fully. After having paused awhile he 
exclaimed,—‘ Ha! my Lord Charles, 
sweet cousin, how much mischief has 
happened to Brittany from your having 
he greet by arms your pretensions. 
God help me, I am truly unhappy at 


finding you in this situation, but at 

resent this cannot be amended.’ 
Tyee which he burst into tears. Sir 
John Chandos, perceiving this, pulled 
him by the skirt and said, ‘ My lord, 
my lord, let us go away and return 
thanks to God for the success of the 
day; for without the death of this per- 
son, you never would have gained your 
inheritance of Brittany.’ ” 

So terminated this protracted war. 
Its historians cease to interest them- 
selves in the future fortunes of the two 
remarkable women who may be said 
to have originated it ; and the names 
of Jeanne de Montford and Jeanne de 
Penthievre, henceforth sink into ob- 
livion. The province so fiercely con- 
tested became, in the next century, a 
fief of the crown of France, by the 


marriage of its inheritrix, Anne of 


Brittany, with two successive mo- 
narchs, Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
This warfare to the death, developed 
the martial qualities of the Bretons ; 
they have ever been a hardy race, 
vigorous in thought, as well as prompt 
in action. Their sterile country, with 
its rock-bound coast, and Celtic popu- 
lation, les Bretons bretonnant, has nur- 
tured an indomitably brave and loyal 
people. Among the illustrious sons 
of the soil we may name, in war, No- 
menoe, Barbetote, Du Guesclin, De 
Richemont, Moreau. On the sea, 
Duquay-Tronin. In science and litera- 
ture, Abelard, Descartes, Maupertius, 
Chateaubriand, and Lamennais. 

While the transactions we have been 
recounting took place in Brittany, fe- 
male influence was no less paramount 
in other parts of Europe. In Spain 
and Portugal a succession of energetic 
queens played a prominent part in the 
affairs of the Peninsula. In Castile 
Maria La Grande, wife of Sancho IV., 
and regent during the minority of her 
son Ferdinand 1V., and grandson, 
Alfonso XII., proved herself a wise 
and enlightened ruler. During a 
lengthened period she secured, by her 
temperate but vigorous administration, 
the tranquillity of that country, so torn 
by internal convulsions. She died in 
1321, and is highly eulogised by her 
biographer :— 


“The death of this indefatigable woman, 
whose strong intellect, keen foresight, and 
disinterested zeal, had so often preserved the 
kingdom when on the verge of ruin, was la- 
mented throughout the nation. Maria, if 
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we consider the age in which she lived, was 
truly a prodigy. In her were blended the 
masculine virtues of the stronger sex, and 
the mild ones of her own. She united the 
talents of the experienced politician, and the 
art of the great general and tactician. The 
firm support of a tottering throne, yet the 
conscientious advocate of the rights of the 
people; neither daunted by reverses nor eluted 
by prosperity; wise, humane, and pious, 
amid a host of ambitious, selfish contenders 
for power, she alone was unmoved by mo- 
tives of self-interest, and from the first to the 
last day of her long and useful career, stea- 
dily kept on her undeviating path of recti- 
tude. In the history of nations her name 
shines with a radiance dimmed by no one 
blot. Justly surnamed The Great ; placed 
in a situation as perilous as it was exalted ; 
living in times when it was often deemed 
excusable, if not praiseworthy, to do evil for 
the sake of effecting good, this Queen has 
left a memory unstained by crimes, unsullied 
by foibles."—Senora George's “Queens of 
Spain,” vol. i. pp. 236-7. 


Her grandson, Alfonso XII., had 
been betrothed, in childhood, to Cos- 
tanza Manuel, daughter of Don Juan 
Manuel, one of the highest nobles in 
Castile. When this prince attained 
years of discretion he repented of his 
engagement, and married Maria of 
Portugal, while the rejected bride be- 
came wife of Pedro, Crown Prince, 
and afterwards king of Portugal. 

Maria of Portugal was an unhappy 
wifes Her disposition was cruel and 
vindictive, and jealousy—but too well 
founded—called into active exercise all 
the evil passions of her nature. The 
early years of her married life were 
childless ; her husband had never loved 
her, and neglected her for his beautiful 
mistress, Leonor de Guzman. This 
lady was the loveliest woman of her 
time. Her rank was exalted, her 
manners were gentle and fascinating, 
and her intellect highly cultivated. 
Leonor maintained her empire in the 
heart of Alfonso for upwards of twenty 
years; but her great influence was 
ever exercised with moderation and 
wisdom. The king, it is said, wished 
to repudiate his unloved wife, and raise 
her rival, who had borne him nine 
sonsand a daughter, to the throne; 
but Leonor urgently dissuaded him 
from a course which would prove detri- 
mental to his kingdom, by exciting the 
enmity of the Portuguese monarch, 
father to Queen Maria. 

Maria of Portugal was consoled for 
her husband's indifference by the birth 
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of an heirto the throne. She devoted 
herself to the education of her son, and 
instilled into the mind of the young 
Pedro the sentiment of bitter hatred 
and thirst for revenge, with which her 
own breast was animated. The death 
of Alfonso afforded the long desired 
opportunity for gratifying these vindic- 
tive feelings. Ere his corse was cold 
the hapless Leonor de Guzman was 
thrown into prison, separated from her 
children, and finally strangled by order 
of the queen. Maria of Portugal is 
even said to have witnessed herself the 
death agonies of her detested rival. 

Many royal mistresses have played 
an important part in state affairs; few 
have been so distinguished in history 
as Leonor de Guzman. ‘The beauti- 
ful lady, so loved by Alfonso, was an- 
cestress of an illustrious line of kings, 
Her son Henry, Count of Trastamare, 
wore, though illegitimate, his father’s 
crown, and became the founder of that 
mighty though bastard race who long 
swayed the sceptre of Castile; and, 
after the union of Castile and Arra- 
gon, gave to Spain a succession of its 
most illustrious sovereigns. 

On the accession of Pedro IV. he 
treated his brothers with kindness and 
leniency. Henry and Frederic, the 
twin sons of Leonor, had fled to Portu- 
gal after the death of their mother. 
Pedro permitted them to return and 
reside on their estates; and conferred 
on Frederic the grand mastership of 
Santiago, a post of trust and dignity. 

It is said that on the betrothal of 
Pedro to Blanche of Bourbon, the 
Master of Santiago was one of the en- 
voys sent to escort the affianced bride 
to Castile; and that, on the journey, 
a criminal attachment was formed 
between Frederic and his brother's des- 
tined queen. To this circumstance is 
ascribed the aversion felt by Pedro 
for his young wife of eighteen, whom 
he forsook three days after their 
marriage, and never re-visited. If 
this tradition be true, Frederic, though 
treacherously dealt with, was not the 
innocent victim of his brother’s thirst 
for blood. Pedro stabbed him in cold 
blood, and for this, and similar actions, 
was branded with the opprobrious 
name of ‘*The Cruel.” The fate of 
Blanche of Bourbon was tragical in 
the extreme. She endured a long and 
rigorous captivity, and died in prison 
ten years after her luckless marriage ; 
whether by poison, or the dagger, or 
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from natural causes, is a question of 
which the true solution is shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. 

Pedro, however, was not insensible to 
female fascination. Maria de Padilla 
long reigned mistress of his affections ; 
and, after her death, the king legiti- 
mized her children, asserting thathe had 
privately married her before his union 
with Blanche of Bourbon. Their 
daughters, Constance and Maria, were 
wedded to John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and Edmund, Duke of 
York, sons of Edward III. of Eng- 
land, and brothers to the Black Prince, 
who combated so heroically for the 
King of Castile against his rebel brother, 
Henry of Trastamare. 

Pedro the Cruel had many enemies. 
ThePope,with whom he wason the worst 
possible terms, legitimatised Henry, 
and conferred on him the kingdom of 
Castile ! The King of France permitted 
the bastard of ‘I'rastamare to levy 
troops in his territory to carry on the 
war, and aided in ransoming Sir Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, taken prisoner, the 
reader will remember, in the battle of 
Auray, to lead the Free Companies. 
These mercenaries gladly consented to 
hire their services to the Count of 
Trastamare, provided they were com- 
manded by so redoubtable a leader as 
the Sieur du Guesclin, who, they felt 
assured, would conduct them to certain 
victory. A short campaign followed. 
It resulted in Pedro’s overthrow, who 
had the mortification to see his bastard 
brother ascend the throne from which 
he had been so summarily ejected. 

The discrowned king in his distress 
applied for aid to Edward the Black 
Prince, then holding his court at Bour- 
deaux. ‘This gallant commander has- 
tened to the succour of the exiled mo- 
narch ; for, said he, “‘I do not think 
it either decent or proper that a bas- 
tard should possess a kingdom as an 
inheritance, nor drive out of his realm 
his own brother, heir to the country by 
lawful marriage; and no king, or king’s 
son, ought ever to suffer it, as being 
of the greatest prejudice to royalty.” 
Scarcely had the English champion 
crossed the Pyrenees to assist his ally, 
when a letter from Henry of Trasta- 
mare, thenKing of Castile, reached him. 
This singular epistle was addressed— 
“To the High, Puissant, and Honourable 

Lord, the Prince of Wales and of Aqui- 


taine. 
“My Lorp,—We have been informed, 


(Jan. 


that you have with an army passed the 
mountains, and have entered into treaties 
and alliances with our enemy, to make war 
upon and to harass us. All this has caused in 
us much astonishment; for we have not 
done anything, nor ever had the smallest 
hostile intentions against you, that should 
justify your advancing hitherward with a 
large army, to deprive us of the small inhe- 
ritance which it has pleased God to give us. 
But as you are the most powerful and most 
fortunate prince of the age, we flatter our- 
selves and hope that you glorify yourself in 
it. Since we have received certain intelli- 
gence that you seek us in order to offer us 
battle, if you will have the goodness to in- 
form us by what road your intentions are to 
enter Castile, we will advance to meet you, 
in order to guard and defend our realm,— 
Given,” &c., &e. 


This letter was courteously received 
by the Black Prince. ‘ This bastard 
is a gallant knight,” he said, ‘ and of 
good prowess ; for he must be a valiant 
gentleman to write me such a letter.” 
His reply, however, was less civilly 
couched :— 


“ Edward, by the grace of God, Prince of 
Wales and of Aquitaine, to the renowned 
Henry, Earl of Trastamare, who at this 
present time calls himself King of Cas- 
tile. 

‘“* Whereas you have sent to us a letter by 
your herald, in which, among other things, 
mention is made of your desire to know why 
we have admitted to our friendship your 
enemy, our cousin, the King Don Pedro, 
and upon what pretext we are carrying on 
a@ war against you, and have entered Cas- 
tile with a large army. In answer to this, 
we inform you, that it is to maintain 
justice and in support of reason, as it be- 
hoveth all kings to do, and also to preserve 
the firm alliances made by our Lord the 
King of England with the King Don Pedro 
in former times. But as you are much re- 
nowned among all good knights, we would 
wish, if it were possible, to make up these 
differences between you both, and we would 
use such earnest entreaties with our cousin, 
the King Don Pedro, that you should have 
a large portion of the kingdom of Castile, 
but you must give up all pretensions to the 
crown of that realm, as well as to its inhe- 
ritance. Consider well this proposition; and 
know further, that we shall enter the king- 
dom of Castile by whatever place shall be 
most agreeable to us—Written at Logrono, 
the 30th day of March, 1367.” 


The leaders did not confine their 
exertions to letter-writing. The op- 
posing armies met at Najara, and for- 
tune favoured Don Pedro, who found 
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himself once more King of Castile. 
Pedro did not requite the services of 
his English allies as he had promised ; 
they were noteven reimbursed the out- 
lay they had expended on arms and ac- 
coutrements, and returned, much dis- 
satisfied, to Aquitaine. 

Meantime Henry of Trastamare was 
not inactive. He re-assembled his 
forces, and defeated Pedro at Mon- 
tiel. The King took refuge within 
the castle, which still held out; nor 
did he leave it until impelled by 
hunger, his small garrison having been 
reduced to extremity by the close block- 
ade. Then, accompanied only by 
twelve trusty followers, he sallied forth, 
under cover of the darkness, hoping to 
make his way unobserved through the 
beleaguering host. A tradition has 
survived, which informs us that the 
King’s spirits were greatly damped by 
observing, as he left the castle, a motto, 
carved in stone, over the portal, ** This 
is the Tower of La Estrella.” Where 
this tower of La Estrella was situated, 
Pedro, actuated by superstitious ter- 
rors, had long endeavoured to discover, 
for an astrologer had foretold to him 
that from the tower of La Estrella he 
should go forth to dié, 

The prediction was verified at last. 
Pedro was made prisoner in the act of 
escaping, and was stabbed to the heart 
by his rival, who ascended the throne 
made vacant by a brother’s death. We 
shall close our brief gleanings from 
Spanish history with the account which 
Froissart gives of the capture of the 
hapless Sovereign of Castile :— 


“ At midnight, Don Pedro 
set out. It was very dark. At this hour 
the Bégue de Villaines had the command of 
the watch, with upwards of three hundred 
men. Don Pedro had quitted the castle with 
his companions, and was descending by an 
upper path, but so quietly that it did not 
appear as if any one was moving. However 
the Bégue de Villaines, who had many sus- 
picions, and was afraid of losing the object 
of his watch, imagined he heard the sound 
of horses’ feet upon the causeway ; he there- 
fore said to those near him, ‘ Gentlemen, 
keep quiet, make no movement, for I hear 
the steps of some people. We must know 
who they are, and what they seek at such 
an hour. I suspect they are victuallers who 
are bringing provision to the castle, for I 
know it is in this respect very scantily pro- 
vided,’ The Bégue then advanced, his dag- 
ger on his wrist, towards a man who was 
close to Don Pedro, and demanded, ‘ Who 
art thou? Speak, or thou art a dead man.’ 
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The man to whom the Bégue had spoken 
was an Englishman, and refused to answer ; 
he bent himself over his saddle, and dashed 
forwards. The Bégue suffered him to pass ; 
when addressing himself to Don Pedro, and 
examining him earnestly, he fancied it was 
the King, notwithstanding the darkness of 
the night, from his likeness to King Henry, 
his brother, for they very much resembled 
each other. He demanded from him, on 
placing his dagger on his breast, ‘ And you, 
who are you? Name yourself, and surren- 
der this moment, or you are a dead man.’ 
In thus saying, he caught hold of the bridle 
of his horse, and would not suffer him to 
escape as the former had done. 

“ King Don Pedro, who saw a large body 
of men at arms before him, and found that 
he could not by any means escape, said to 
the Bégue de Villaines, whom he recognized : 
‘ Bégue, Bégue, Iam Don Pedro, King of 
Castile, to whom much wrong has been im- 
puted, through evil counsellors. I surrender 
myself and beseech thee, in the name 
of thy gentility, that thou put me in a place 
of safety. I will pay for my ransom what- 
ever sum thou shalt please to ask ; for, thank 
God, I have yet a sufficiency to do that ; but 
thou must prevent my from falling into the 
hands of the Bastard.’”— Chronicles of Sir 
John Froissart, vol. i. p. 388. 


The Bégue de Villaines was, unhap- 
pily, powerless to fulfil Pedro’s last re- 
uest. Henry of Trastamare entered 
the tent where the King lay; and the 
brothers, with the fury of wild beasts, 
joined in adeath struggle, which proved 
fatal to the rightful heir of Castile. 
“‘ Thus died Don Pedro who had for- 
merly reigned in great prosperity. 
Those ant slain him left him ym 
days unburied, which was a pity, for 
the sake of humanity, and the Spa- 
niards made their jokes upon him.” = * 
Pedro’s character has been variously 
represented by historians. Some de- 
pict him as a monster, guilty of the 
most appalling crimes; others, as an 
enlightened and philosophic prince, 
solicitous for the well-being of his 
meanest subject. It is not easy to re- 
concile these conflicting opinions. We 
should remember, however, that the 
writers who have chronicled his actions 
flourished under the shadow of that 
House of Trastamare which supplanted 
him on the throne ; and, also, that his 
inquiring and speculative mind, and 
frequent intercourse with the Jews and 
Moors of Spain, made him an object 
of dislike to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Above all, the evil passions of his 
nature were early developed by his 
weak and jealous mother. Maria of 
F 
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Portugal sowed the seeds of suspicion, 
distrust, and cruelty in the breast of 
her son. He reaped a powerful host 
of enemies. whose designs against him 
were made successful by the aversion 
or indifference of his subjects for the 
cause of their unloved though rightful 
monarch. 

Before we close the instructive vo- 
lumes'‘of the Senora George, we shall fol- 
low her in a digression which she makes 
totheaffairs of Portugal, by recounting 
the fate of Costanza Manuel, the in- 
tended bride of Alfonso of Castile, 
whom he rejected for Maria de Portu- 
gal. We have already mentioned that 
the slighted maid was wooed by Pedro, 
Crown Prince of Portugal; but the 
union was one of state policy, not of 
affection ; and Costanza, wounded by 
the indifference and infidelity of her 
husband, died of a broken heart. 

Inez de Castro was the object of 
Pedro’s tenderest regards. As soon 
as his hand was free he privately mar- 
ried her, but carefully concealed the 
fact from his father, King Alfonso of 
Portugal. Years elapsed, and Pedro, 
urged in vain to form a second suitable 
matrimonial alliance, persisted in de- 
clining the hands of princesses proposed 
for his acceptance. Alfonso’s sus- 
picions were aroused, and he determin- 
ed to separate his son from his mistress, 
as he deemed Inez de Castro to be. 
His ruthless resolve was barbarously 
executed. He took advantage of the 
prince’s absence on a hunting expedi- 
tion, and repaired to the abode of the 
doomed lady. Alfonso found her at 
her beautiful villa on the Mondego, 
surrounded by her children. Appre- 
hensive of evil, she deprecated his 
anger, and her trembling little ones 
clung to the king’s knees entreating for 
mercy. Moved by their infantine 
beauty, Alfonso half relented from his 
cruel purpose. His counsellors, how- 
ever, urged the accomplishment of the 
deed of blood, as a necessary piece of 
state policy. The beautiful Inez knelt 
in vain—she was barbarously mur- 
dered; and her blood dyed the pure 
waters of the Mondego, “cold and 
clear.” Miss Pardoe, in a note, de- 
scribes the scene of this horrid tra- 


gedy :— 


“ At the moment of their arrival she was 
seated with her children on the margin of a 
fountain, fed by a spring in the rock which 
overhung the grounds, and under the shade 
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of two lofty cedar trees. As their errand 
was announced to her, she eagerly sprang 
up to demand their tidings, when she was 
instantly struck down by the assassins, who left 
her with her head lying across the marbleborder 
of the basin, where she was discovered by her 
attendants, with her long hair floating upon 
the surface of the water, which was dyed 
with her blood. Until the late revolution, 
this spot, rendered historical by the fatal 
tragedy of which it had been the theatre, re- 
mained precisely in the same condition as at 
the period of her murder; the piety of her 
life, the gentle urbanity of her bearing, and 
her exhaustless charity, having so deeply 
endeared her to all ranks, that any change 
effected in the place would have been con- 
sidered a sacrilege,” 


Pedro, animated by a just and natu- 
ral indignation against the murderers 
of his wife, vowed an undying ven- 
geance. He waged war on his father, 
but Alfonso’s death speedily followed 
that of his victim, having been accele- 
rated by remorse. The tortures which 
Pedro, thus become king, inflicted on 
the murderers of Inez, were fiend-like 
in their imaginative cruelty. The 
corse of the beloved one was exhumed, 
clad in royal attire, and crowned in 
the Cathedral of Coimbra, thenre-inter- 
red with great pomp in the monastery 
of Alcobaga. 

Pedro directed, on his death bed, 
that his body should rest by the side 
of his adored Inez. For nearly five 
centuries they lay, unmolested, in the 
peaceful slumbers of the grave. Their 
mortal remains, after this long inter- 
val, were disinterred; and the body of 
Inez preserving, it is alleged, the same 
miraculous exemption from decay that 
had been remarked on its first exhu- 
mation, was once again exposed to the 
gaze of intruders on the tomb: 


“ The two magnificent sarcophagi, con- 
taining the bodies of Inez and her royal con- 
sort, occupied a small chapel, enclosed by a 
screen of richly wrought and gilded iron, in 
the right aisle of the splendid chapel. The 
gates were forced by the French during the 
Peninsular war, and the tombs rifled; dur- 
ing which sacrilegeous process the illustrious 
dead were torn from their resting-place and 
flung upon the pavement. Three of the 
community (of whom the prior was one), 
instead of flying, had concealed themselves 
within the sacred edifice, and were enabled 
to witness, from the place of their retreat, 
the brutal violence of the invaders. On my 
visit to Aleobaca, in 1827, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the prior, whose community 
had once more rallied about him, and who 
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solemnly assured me that although the body 
of the prince had entirely perished, leaving 
nothing but a mere skeleton clad in its royal 
robes, that of Inez remained perfect ; her 
beautiful face entirely unchanged, and her 
magnificent hair, of a light, lustrous auburn, 
which had been the marvel of the whole 
nation during her life, so enriched in length 
and volume, that it covered her whole figure, 
even to her feet, and excited the wonder and 
admiration of the very spoilers who tore away 
the rich jewels by which her death-garments 


were clasped.” —( Editor's note— Queens of 


Spain,” vol. i. p. 243.) 


The story of Inez de Castro has 
been charmingly narrated by Camoens, 
in his great national poem of the 
Lusiad. The romantic incident of 
the homage rendered to her after death, 
forms the theme of one of Mrs. He- 
mans’s spirited ballads. With her 
touching representation of the scene, 
and of the feelings of the principal 
living actor in it, we shall conclude our 
brief notice of the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Inez :— 


“ Tt was a strange and fearful sight, 
The crown upon that head, 
The glorious robes and the blaze of light, 
All gathered round the dead ! 


“ And beside her stood in silence 
One with a brow as pale, 
And white lips rigidly compress’d, 
Lest the strong heart should fail. 
King Pedro with a jealous eye 
Watching the homage done, 
By the land's flower and chivalry, 


To her—his martyr’d one,” 
= * o . 


“* There is music on the midnight— 
A requiem sad and slow, 
As the mourners through the sounding 
aisle 
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In dark procession go. 

And the ring of state and the starry crown, 
And all the rich array, 

Are borne to the house of silence down, 
With her that queen of clay. 


“ And tearlessly and fiercely 
King Pedro led the train ; 
But his face was wrapt in his folding robe 
When they lowered the dust again, 
Tis hush’d at last, the tomb above— 
Hymns die, and steps depart ; 
Who called thee strong as death, O love ? 
Mightier thou wast and art !” 


How different a picture do the times 
of these princesses present from that 
which surrounds the writer, living un- 
der the peaceful sway of Victoria! 
Violence and vice, war, pillage, and 
insecurity, are the characteristics of 
the one period ;—peace, virtue, and 
contentment of the other. One of 
these petty states whose jars and ani- 
mosities have made the lives of thou- 
sands unhappy, and the labour of thou- 
sands unproductive, would notin wealth 
and intelligence equal one of the coun- 
ties which now owns the gracious sove- 
reignty of our Queen. ‘The spectacle 
of a power so vast conducted with so 
much gentleness, and of a position so 
splendid filled with so much humility 
and virtue, is one on which the writers 
of after ages will long love to look back 
as the most delightful of historical con- 
trasts; and we cannot take leave, even 
for a season, of the troublesome times 
of these princesses of bygone days, 
without congratulating ourselves and 
our readers that we live in the age and 
under the government of the greatest 
and best Queen who has ever reigned 
over a grateful nation. 
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THE LILY AND THE BEE.—MORAL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE.* 


Tue Crystal Palace! Day after day, 
now for above a year, the name has ap- 
peared in every newspaper, has been 
uttering by almost every tongue. First 
came the.marvel of its erection. A few 
months—less than is ordinarily assigned 
to the construction of a labourer’s cot- 
tage—were allotted to the arising of a 
fabric that should enclose the aggre- 
gated marvels of the industry and the 
skill of six thousand years, and of a 
thousand races, that should receive the 
peoples of the world within it. There 
were sneers, and scoffs, and inuendoes 
of some; prophecies of failure in a 
hundred ways ; forecastings of non- 
completion, forecastings of swift disso- 
lution and crashing ruin; forecastings 
that looked, perhaps, deeper into the 
true effects of things, and further into 
the ultimate results of them, that au- 
gured possibilities of national humilia- 
tion, from this gallant show of national 
progress and power. Day by day, amid 


all these, and despite them all, the 
erection went on; the fabric, itself a 
more wonderful monument of the en- 
terprise and skill of man than any one 
it was destined to receive within it, 
*¢ rose like an exhalation” of combined 


beauty and power. Light and graceful 
as a fairy palace, firm and self-sustain- 
ing for its destined purposes as an 
Egyptian pyramid, it soared towards 
its completion. 

At last, and by the appointed day, 
the wonderful structure was finished. 
From the north and south, the east 
and west, there streamed into it the 
art and the industry of all nations. 
The powers and aptitudes of every 
nation were represented in it; the 
developments of every era since the 
flood were typified in it. The rude 
handiwork of the Esquimaux was there, 
with majestic, and polished, and com- 

lex machines, endowed with all but 
uman faculties. Rude carved masses 
of stone were there, speaking of bar- 
baric times, and simple minds, and 
skilless hands; and there were “ plead. 
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ing” statues and glorious sculptures, 
all but worthy of the loftiest era of 
Grecian art, and imbued with more 
tender sentiment or more solemn elo- 
quence than Grecian art could ever 
attain. 
With solemn ceremonial was open- 
ed this stately show: with solemn 
prayer, with deliberate invocation on 
it of His blessing who alone can bless, 
and with deliberate ascription of all 
the glory thereof to Him whose is 
the earth and all the fulness thereof. 
The Crystal Palace already was the 
exhibition of the world’s industry— 
the industry not of the world of 
present, but of the world of the 
past and present in one—the in- 
dustry not of the few great na- 
tions alone whose names are as 
household words—but of tribes whose 
very existence was known but to a 
few, and whose names, even with their 
achieved productions thus before us, 
ass from our remembrance at once. 
t was now to become the gathering 
lace, not of the world’s industry alone, 
ut, by abundant and multiform repre- 
sentation, of the world itself. Europe 
and Asia, Africa and America, Arctic 
Island and Tropic Zone, civilisation 
and savageism, Christian and Parsee, 
Mahommetan and Jew—all met there. 
The highest intellectual culture, the 
humblest and most undeveloped ca- 
pacity existent upon earth, may have 
been in contact ox The achiever 
of the Britannia bridge, or the deviser 
of the electric telegraph, may have 
often there stood side by side with one 
who still— 


“ Thought the silver moon, 
That nightly o'er him led her virgin host, 
No broader than his father's shield.” 


From every land, from every corner 
of our own land, the crowd streamed 
continuously on toward this centre of 
attraction to the world. Day after 
day we heard of numbers still increas. 
ing; of twenty, forty, sixty, seventy, 
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a hundred thousand; till the intelli- 
gence became as a truism, and the re- 
cord in the daily presshardly attracted a 
passing glance. Whunee the thoughts, 
what the emotions, that occupied the 
minds and swelled the hearts of these 
daily gathering multitudes? what the 
influences this proud display wrought 
in each and all of them? An arch- 
angel, with all minds and hearts so 
open before him, as we know them to 
be open to Ong alone, might possibly 
chronicle that varied showing of hu- 
man thought and affection, aspiration 
and emotion; but hardly any inferior 
finger. Yet, so far as the daily and 
weekly press, so far as the allotted 
records of this world’s show, could be 
taken as the exponent of these multi- 
tudinous thoughts, a wearying same- 
ness, an almost saddening monotony, 
pervaded them all. In pzans of tri- 
umph over the great achievement, ex- 
clamations of wonder at the gorgeous 
result, labourings of language to de- 
scribe it, acclamations over the assem- 
bled marvels of human enterprise, the 
accomplishments of human industry, 
the triumphs of human wisdom, the 
beauties and the majesties ofhuman art; 
these somewhat, though even this not 
much, varied as to form or power of 
expression, constituted almost the en- 
tire utterance thus recorded of all 
this mass of human thought and emo- 
tion. 

It thus truly represented all that 
passed through all these minds and 
hearts ? Young and old, rich and poor, 
civilized and savage, cultured and ig- 
norant, thoughtful and thoughtless, was 
there not seen of Him who seeth in se- 
cret, in one out of all these, aught of 
other, deeper, higher emotion than this 
of exultation in the genius, the enter- 
prise, theachievementsofman? Among 
allthese thousands upon thousands, was 
there not found one to recal to remem- 
brance that opening solemnity, and all 
that it designed and professed to ex. 
press, not one to recall that opening 
prayer, that solemn consecration of all 
to the one God of all power and wis. 
dom, whose ‘‘inspiration giveth man 
understanding ;” that solemn, delibe- 
rate ascription of all the glory of all 
this glorious show to him alone? Did 
there awaken in no heart, the more 
deeply because of the lustres and splen- 
dours and greatnesses of these achieved 
results, the realisation that, except that 
**in Him we live and move and have 
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our being,” the rudest specimen of 
handicraft presented there had been as 
impossible to us as the calling suns into 
being with a word? And did there 
‘enter into the ear of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth,” from amid the complex, 
ceaseless, mysterious hum of that vast 
assemblage, no whisper escaping from 
all the overcharged excitement of the 
heart, “not unto us, Lord, not un- 
to us, but unto thy name be all the 
glory” ? 

We believe, we are sure, there have 
been such deeper awakings, such nobler 
emotions, such purer and higher out. 
breathings. We believe there have 
been those wandering through these 
long arcades of splendour, rejoicing to 
the uttermost in all that they presented 
and represented of the capabilities and 
the achievements of man ; rejoicing too 
to claim kindred with all the ages, all 
the nations, there present through their 
marvels of invention or adaptation ; 
but amid all this appreciation of human 
accomplishment, finding time for one 
reverent thought of Him, one adoring 
ascription to Him, without whom and 
whose presence with man nothing ofall 
this ever could have been. We be- 
lieve there have been hearts uplifted 
from all that unresting murmur of 
activity and life toward the in. 
eflable serene of His eternity ; going 
forth from amid all that lustre of hu- 
man manifestation to consider Him 
**who only doeth wondrous things,” 
and breathing their humble thanks 
to the one God and Father of all, 
that He had endowed man with 
capacity and faculty for achievements 
so varied and so wondrous. 

Was there to be no permanent re- 
cord of these higher emotions? Pencil 
and pallet, daguerreotype and calotype, 
have long been labouring to fix the 
forms_and the outward presence of that 
world’s wonder. Newspaper and ma- 
gazine have done what they could to 
chronicle the feeling of exultation that 
man, even that same man who is but 
of yesterday, should have done all this. 
Were the thoughts, the emotions, the 
aspirations that awoke toward Him of 
whose wisdom and might man, at his 
best estate, is but the feeble instrument, 
to be left with no other record than 
in that **book of His remembrance,” 
where all such feelings are written be- 
fore Him forever? Such feelings, in- 
deed, need, and in the ordinary case 
tend to seek, no other record than that 
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one which is written there ; but for all 
men there is a power in the fitting ex- 
pression of all deepest and highest emo- 
tion to develope it into stronger vitality 
and more defined explicitness within 
the heart itself; and it may be well 
conceived that there are multitudes in 
whom abode the capability of such emo- 
tion, latent and unawakened, to whom 
the existence of such expression by 
another had been as an instant and 
strong’ awaking. For these it was 
most needful that expression should be 
given. Not amid the first excitement, 
the tumultuous acclamation, the gene- 
ral exhilaration that swelled around 
this concentration of human genius and 
industry, had it been meet that the 
voice should have spoken which strove 
to give utterance to these higher emo- 
tions. In all likelihood it had been 
then comparatively unheard. But 
now that these excitements in some 
degree are stilled, now that this 
wonder is at a close, and that the 
crowds who, week after week, have 
thronged to its attraction, are with- 
drawn again into the quiet of their ac- 
customed life—now that the merely 
sensuous and intellectual impressions its 
marvels may have aroused remain ra- 
ther as memories than as present actu- 
alities, and that opportunity is given to 
consider what of higher teaching than 
of mere human power, of mere abiding 
impression than of the mere pleased eye 
or astonished mind, exists for us in this 
accumulation of these treasures of in- 
dustry and art; now is the appropriate 
time that some voice should be heard 
speaking of yet higher realities than all 
human grandeurs, of more solemn and 
sacred thoughts than of the utmost 
power and wisdom of man; recalling 
that first dedication of all to that God 
whose is ‘‘ the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory,” and showing to us that, if 
we would not have that noble ceremo- 
nial a mere idle form, our thoughts 
must arise humbly, reverently, trust- 
fully, to Him “that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers before 
Him ;” and we must, even from all con- 
templations of human greatness, be won 
the more adoringly to consider Him of 
whose eternal substance all greatness is 
but the feeble shadow. 

Such we have felt to be the great ge- 
neral purpose of Mr. Warren’s work: 
and it seems to us a purpose in itself so 
noble and so just, so worthy of any ge- 
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nius and any power, that for ‘the sake 
of it we would fearlessly claim forgive- 
ness for a degree of failure that, with 
any purpose less lofty, would be alto- 
gether unpardonable. But failed he 
assuredly has not. That his work 
will encounter no objectors, we do 
not conceive. To that class—a large 
one in the best ages the world has ever 
seen, and we fear not only a large but 
an increasing onein ourown age—whose 
constant aim is to put God as far as 
possible from His own universe, it will 
be especially and utterly distasteful. 
Whatever the special guise which in- 
fidelity may assume: whether it clothe 
itself in the garb of explicit rejection 
of that ** more sure word” of revelation, 
without which all revelation of Him in 
Nature were worthless to us; in that of 
absolute denial of Him as aught else 
than a convenient name for the All of 
visible and sentient things; in that of 
that practical deification of material in- 
terests which the wonderful mechanical 
inventive genius of our era and couhtry 
so tends to foster; or in yet more insi- 
dious and dangerous forms—to infidelity 
in every shape and guise, the ‘ Lily and 
the Bee” will be a mark for fierce abuse 
or affected contempt. To other classes, 
also, less avowedly or conspicuously 
without faith and without God, this 
«* Apologue of the Crystal Palace” will 
seem as an idle tale, the folly of its 
conception only equalled by the fan- 
tastic form of its execution. ‘To that 
grovelling utilitarianism, whose high- 
est conception of use never soars 
above that life whose description is, 
‘‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” the assertion, explicit or im- 
plicit, on its every page, of a use where- 
unto all things are referable which tran- 
scends the narrow limits of earth and 
the brief endurance of time, will make 
it seem as the baseless fancy of a dis- 
ordered mind and morbid heart. To 
that sordid and rampant radicalism for 
which Royalty is at the utmost but the 
head policeman of the state, the tone of 
chivalric, and more than chivalric—of 
Christian loyalty which pervades it all, 

will make it a dire and utter offence. 
And finally, the maintainers of that gi- 
gantic superstition, now striving with 
almost more than devilish craft and 
energy toresume its old predominance 
in our land, will owe that work no 
thanks which, in briefer space almost 
than we take to tell it, deals fuller, 
truer, sterner justice to its “ mystery 
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of iniquity,” than does the most la- 
cae volume we can name. 

We do not suppose, however, that 
the silence or the disesteem, the abuse 
or the would-be contempt of such 
classes as these will greatly weigh with 
Mr. Warren. We are very much mis- 
taken in him, if the genuine appreci- 
ation of one thoughtful heart—the 
awaking of one of his countrymen or 
his brethren to higher thoughts and 
holier emotions in connexion with this 
sight of wonder, than had arisen amid 
the oppression of the sensuous and in- 
tellectual excitement of its actual 
presence or its vivid memory, or the 
giving adequate expression for such 
thoughts and feelings to one heart, in 
which they had been | ‘struggling toward 
outgoing, will not with him outweigh 
imme: asurably all such depreciation as 
that we have indicated. But there are 
others, capable of truer understanding 
and fuller sympathy with Mr. Warren 
and his work than from these classes 
may be expected, who may be repelled 
by a first and superficial regard of it— 
repelled by its unexpected form, its 
apparent disjointedness, or its peculia- 
rities of diction and expression. Spe- 
cially for the sake of such men, we will 
freely admit that to ourselves, the first 
hasty, or at least superficial and uncon- 
tinuous glance was startling, and almost 
repellant; that it was only after careful, 
thoughtful, continuous perusal of it 
that we felt Mr. Warren had produced 
in ‘The Lily and the Bee,” one 
of the noblest prose-poems of the day 
—noble as any we recal in purpose 
and aim, and in achievement worthy 
of these ; and that all subsequent pe- 
rusal has only confirmed us in the 
impression thus made. We simpl 
ask them thus to peruse it. We sak 
them to go to its perusal not as to 
that of a work intended to amuse an 
idle hour, or to wile away the tedium 
of a railway journey, but as to that of 
one aiming and endeavouring humbly 
and reverently to speak of Him before 
whom angels “veil their faces with 
their wings;” from this noble exhi- 
bition of human greatness to draw sug- 
gestion for the contemplation of His 
only greatness; and from the special 
consideration of two things, which are 
to us but as the humblest and most fa- 
miliar of all His doings, to illustrate 
how ‘fin the things wherein men do 
proudly, God is above them.” And we 
fearlessly appeal to their own innate 
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sense of rightness and fitness, whether 
the work which aims at such things as 
these does not deserve attentive and 
serious perusal ; and whether, dealing 
with thoughts and emotions so high, it 
might not have been @ priori inferred 
that, in degree as it achieved its aim, 
it would be one that absolutely requir. 
ed such perusal. We are sure that, 
read with only so much preparedness 
of mind and heart as this measure of 
seriousness and thoughtfulness we have 
indicated, few who are capable at all 
of bringing such seriousness to bear 
upon it, will rise from this little work 
other than, in some respect or other, 
wiser and better men. 

We have already endeavoured to in- 
dicate the general purpose and ten- 
dency of Mr. Warren’s work. Itisa 
call to remember, amid all our exulta~ 
tions over the majesty of human power, 
the mystery of human intellect, the 
adaptive creativeness of human genius, 
which the marvels of the Cry stal P ‘a= 
lace exhibit, Him, the one living and 
true God of Nature and Revelation, to 
whom by profession, in the solemn 
opening ceremonial, the glory and the 
grace of all these things were ascribed. 
It is a protest against the infidelity, of 
whatever guise or form, speculative or 
practical, explicit or implicit, which 
seeks to remove Him from the contact 
and constant presence of all His crea- 
tures, and all their doings, and all their 
sufferings, as against the superstition 
which would interpose between His 
creatures and Him some human pre- 
sence, some created medium. Itisa 
solemn appeal against the materialistic 
predominance which so much in the 
character of the era tends to foster and 
to further ;—against that spirit which, 
amid the majesty of man’s conquests 
over the physical and material, tends 
to forget the higher warfare to which 
he is called, and the spiritual and im- 
mortal interests involved in that war- 
fare; and an appeal against this spirit, 
not by any formal demonstration of 
its sin and its ruin, but by the far 
more availing and penetrating method 
of the ceaseless, implicit enunciation 
of these higher interests, these nobler 
achievements, as underlying, sustaining, 
giving all the true worth and dignity 
they possess, to these very material 
achievements themselves. 

The machinery, so to call it, by 
which Mr. Warren works out his end 
is, as it meets us in his poem, simple 
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enough. He sketches in quick and vivid 
outline all the imposing grandeur of 
the scene ; leads us through those long 
and lofty arcades, crowded with the va- 
ried results of human skill and achieve- 
ments of human faculty; exalts to the 
uttermost the majesty, the wonder, the 
beauty of them all; travels from land 
to land, among race after race, in their 
representations there; dilates on the 
strange and matchless contrasts that 

resent themselves on every side: then 
he leads us to the Bee ; shows us it 
working by that mysterious and infal- 
lible instinct of which the most philo- 
sophic definition our present knowledge 
can attain to is, that it is God working 
without the intervention of the fallacies 
and imperfections of human reason, or 
the wayward blindness and caprice of 
human will; and shows it to us in 
virtue of that instinct achieving, with 
steadfast aim and with unerring cer- 
tainty, results more wondrous far 
than the most wondrous of human 
achievements. Again, he stands in spirit 
within that palace of wonders when 
night has fallen on it, and the ceaseless 
murmur of its day-life is stilled—sees, 
and feels, and knows, arising, flitting 
around him, hovering by him, hurrying 
past him, the ghosts of the great and 
memorable names of the world of the 
past: father and mother of mankind, 
monarchs and conquerors, sages and 
philosophers, seers and poets,—all sore 
amazed and perplexed that the world 
is as their world was no longer; change 
everywhere symbolised and shown 
forth by that mysterious scene on which 
they find themselves ;—change in em- 
pires, change in races, change in sci- 
ence, change in art ; change beyond all 
that the wildest dream of an elder time 
could conceive; change hurrying and 
hurtling on still with unresting and re- 
morseless pace; effacing all landmarks 
they knew, sweeping away their most 
cherished theories, undermining their 
firmest beliefs, save the one faith in 
Him who changeth not; giving new 
constitution to the very system they in- 
habited, turning their dreams into rea- 
lities, and their realities into dreams. 
Then we look with him upon that 
flower—that “Lily of the field”—which 
eighteen hundred years ago received 
consecration from the look and the 
words of God's incarnate Son, that 
has enshrined it in the reverent love of 
every Christian heart for ever; and 
behold how it is still the same as when 
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Tle said of it—‘*I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ;” still arrayed 
with a loveliness and a grace that pales 
and dims man’s fairest work beside it ; 
and see in its unchanged beauty and 
fragrance, year after year renewed, and 
in all lands the same, the present sym- 
bol, the ever-living memorial of that 
Divine love which was before all worlds, 
and shall be still the same when these 
heavens have shrivelled up like a 
scroll. 

It is not on the surface that all this 
could be exhibited in a volume of two 
hundred pages; and the superficial 
reader who turns to “ The Lily and 
the Bee,” expecting to find in it such 
amusement as he finds in the Christmas 
tales which have of late inundated us, 
will look for it in vain. Much is told, 
told with fervid eloquence, with ear- 
nest solemnity, with high poetic power. 
But, as with every work of genius, 
more still is suggested and awakened 
within the reader’s own mind and 
heart ; and he who will but go to the 
study of this little work with a prepar- 
ed spirit, will find that not one reading, 
nor many readings, will exhaust its own 
thought, or the thoughts, the feelings, 
the emotions it will awaken within 
himself. And while it seems to us that 
the general scope and purpose of Mr. 
Warren’s work may be thus described, 
such description gives no adequate con- 
ception of the much more of special 
purpose included within this general 
one; of the exuberance and variety, 
the vigour and fervour of illustration 
through which all is brought out; or 
the magnificent readings from almost 
every branchof science that are wrought 
into the texture of the whole. 

Let it not be supposed by any of our 
readers that Mr. Warren finds it ne- 
cessary, to work out his purpose of up- 
lifting our thoughts from all the great- 
ness of man and of his achievement, to 
the calm infinitude of the Divine ma- 
jesty and the unlabouring operation of 
the Almighty hand, by any deprecia- 
tion of what man has done; finds it 
necessary to abase man in order to the 
exalting Him who made man in His 
own image, and breathed into him 
from Himself the living soul. Such 
might have been the natural resource 
of a less clear-seeing mind or a more 
morbid spirit; it is not his. Every 
page of his work tells us that few, if 
any, even of those who have been 
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stirred by no thought save of human 
pride and self-exaltation, have trod 
those walks of splendour with a more 
full and deep appreciation of all their 
marvels ; that few, if any, have within 
their deepest heart done truer and 


fuller justice to all the splendour of 


achievement represented there, or more 
intensely realised the might of intellect, 
the concentration of thought, the plas- 
tie energy of genius, which gave birth 
to these countless inventions of indus- 
try and creations of art. He has felt 
and known to the full what every right- 
minded man will feel with him, that 
after all that humanity has achieved 
or will achieve, after all manifestations 
of thought and energy his doings may 
present, enough remains, and will to 
the end remain, in the humblest, most 
familiar, most unconsidered mani- 
festation of Him, of whose great- 
ness there is no searching out by man 
or angel, to show forth His doings 
not by compar ison but by contrast 
with man’s mightiest doings; to pro- 
claim Him not as the mere aday ter, but 
as in all things and evermore the Crea- 
tor, and to exhibit that exhaustlessness 
of His infinitude to which ‘there is no 
great and no small.” Nay, more; we 
question whether it is possible truly 
and fully to appreciate all that hu- 
manity has achieved and is evermore 
achieving, save in connexion with the 
living and abiding impression of His 
mi: ajesty, who has giv en to man, and is 
every hour and every moment sustain- 
ing in him, all faculty of invention, all 
energy of accomplishment. 

Let not those, then, who seek to 
degrade and to vilify man and all 
his doings, in the arrogant if not 
the impious thought of thereby ex- 
alting Him who has given man the 
privilege to call Him Father, turn to 
Mr. Warren’s book in the hope that 
any food for this morbid folly of their’s 
will be found there. It may be that 
for such, if any such there be, its pages 
will rather afford implied rebuke of 
this morbid spirit, and awaking to a 
less clouded vision and to healthier 
feelings; that they will learn through it 
to regard all the greatness of man, all 
the wonders of his genius, all the de- 
visings of his invention, all the con- 
quests of his intellect, as to be even 
reverently contemplated, because these 
all are, in the last result and definition 
of them, but as rays of the Divine 
glory, dimmed indeed by the medium 
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through which they pass, but still of 
God, in Him, by Him. 

We have already referred to the 
form in which Mr. Warren has clothed 
the work, actuated by aim so lofty as 
that we have endeavoured to indi- 
cate. That form it is difficult to 
describe. He has called “The Lily 
and the Bee” an apologue, but it is 
something more than an apologue ; it 
is a reverie, but with nothing of the 
unpractical or dreamlike character of 
a reverie ; a rhapsody, with its rapid. 
ity and fervour, but without its discon- 
nectedness and uncontinuity of flow ; 
& prose-poem, on whose wild and way- 
ward irregularities of rhythm, as they 
at first appear, will be discerned, as the 
reader enters more and more into the 
spirit of the work, unvarying purpose, 
uniform self-command, the true regu- 
larity of relation to the subject-matter 
of the lines. Often on a first reading, 
always on a superficial reading, what 
seem violent breaks in the continuity 
and abrupt transitions in the sentiment 
of the work will present themselves; 
but deeper penetration of its meaning 
and aim will more and more discern 
the under-links that bridge over all 
these, and show how all the variety of 
sentiment or feeling, thought or emo- 
tion, presented in it, are tending on 
toward the one last result. We not 
only feel the form to be in the highest 
degree suitable; we question if any 
other that could have been select- 
ed would have equally availed to the 
end in view. We not only pardon 
the apparent irregularities, the inter- 
posing episodes, the hurrying changes; 
we come more and more to discern 
purpose in them all, and to feel them 
to be important if not essential ele- 
ments to the complete impressiveness 
of the work. 

This peculiar character, however, 
leaves the task of extraction one of 
special difficulty, and it is hardly pos. 
sible by extract to do other than in- 
justice to Mr. Warren’s poem; for the 
finer threads of the connexion must 
thus be lost, and all the appearances 
of abruptness and violent transition 
left without that full explanation which 
is instinctively felt and realised in the 
continuous study of the work. And 
often, too, whatever passages might be 
selected, it must seem as if they bore 
no decided relation to the general aim 
and tendency we have indicated ; as if 
they were mere fragmentary sketches, 
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with no further purpose than that which 
each may bear upon its own face. The 
very opening passage for instance— 
solemnly simple and eloquent as in 
itself it is—the three gatherings, one 
on the plain of Shinar, to defy the 
God of heaven and earth; one on the 
plain of Dura, to do homage to the 
golden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up; and one within 
this Crystal Palace, this wonder of our 
age — what claim, some reader may 
ask, have these first two things to 
mention here? what, perhaps, save 
the loose and fanciful analogy that in 
them, as in this last, there was a ga- 
thering of many nations, and peoples, 
and tongues? Not so; there is a deep- 
er connexion between these three; 
there is a direct and high relation of 
each of them to the general aim Mr. 
Warren has in view. That gathering 
on the plain of Shinar, that muster by 
the Babylonish monarch, were for denial 
of the King of kings and Lord of lords; 
this is for the deliberate acknowledg- 
ment of Him as not the Lord of heaven 
alone, but of earth and all the fulness 
of it, of man and all his powers and all 
their achieved results. From the long- 
past eras of these first assemblings, 
there comes down to us a voice of so- 
lemn warning, that this one be not 
like them in its sin and its punishment; 
that the acknowledgment our lips have 
made be not belied by our hearts being 
lifted up with theirs at Shinar, to 
deem from all this gorgeous display of 
human greatness that there is power in 
us “to build a city and a tower whose 
top shall reach to heaven,” or seduced 
by the golden sheen of that Mammon 
who has his image and temple as surely 
among us as ever on the plain of Dura, 
to bow down and worship him as our 
God. 

We believe we might take any pas- 
sage from Mr. Warren’s work, and 
show an intimacy of connexion, a di- 
rectness of relation to the general aim, 
as complete as this we have endeavour- 
ed to point out in this opening scene: 
and we are sure the reader will have 
no conception of the high artistic skill 
with which the whole has been con- 
structed, unless he will himself attempt 
something of this process. But we 
trust enough has been done in this 
isolated example to induce our readers 
to believe, that whatever appearance 
of abruptness, disconnexion, or non- 
relation to the all-pervading purpoge 
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our extracts may present, it is appear- 
ance only; and that closer study will 
reveal to them how there is not only 
object in all, but object specifically re- 
ferring to the ultimate design. 

We cannot forbear quoting the 
noble picture of the third of these 
great gatherings—the dedication scene 
in the Crystal Palace; for in it is 
struck the great keynote of thestrain:— 


“A Christian Queen, on whose Empire 
setteth not the sun; who had read in Holy 
Writ of the plains of Shinar and of Dura, 
went forth with her Consort and her Offspring, 
attended by her princes, her nobles, her 
statesmen, her warriors, her judges, her 
philosophers, amidst a mighty multitude: 
not to inaugurate an idol, not to Dedicate an 
Image, and impiously command it to be 
worshipped ; but, in the hallowing presence 
of His ministers whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
dishonoured, to bow before Him, r#E Lorp oF 
HEAVEN AND Eartu, who, from the place of 
His habitation, looketh down upon all the in- 
habitants of the earth, and understandeth all 
their works; to offer humble adoration and 
thanksgiving for His mercies, marvellous and 
numberless, vouchsafed to herself and to His 
people committed to her charge; in Whom 
she ever hath affiance, seeking His honour 
and glory: to cement, as far as in her lay, a 
universal brotherhood, and promote among 
all nations unity, peace, and concord ; to re- 
call great nations from the devastations of 
war to the delights of peace; to exhibit a 
mighty spectacle,equalled but by its spectators ; 
humbling, elevating, expanding, solemnising 
the soul of every beholder capable of thought, 
purified with but even the faintest tincture 
of devoutness ; speaking to great minds—to 
statesman, philosopher, divine—in accents 
sublime; telling of Man, in his relations to 
the earth; Man, in his relations to men; 
Man, in his relations to God. 

“ Yes, to a Palace, risen like an exhalation, 
goes the Queen, mindless of predicted peril— 
standing within it, the dazzling centre of a 
nation’s love and anxiety; with stately se- 
renity, beside her illustrious and philosophic 
Spouse, and illustrious offspring; her eyes 
reverently downcast, while one voice only 
sounds, humbly uttering prayer and praise— 
Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name be all the glory !—amidst all that is 
lovely, great, and pious, from all lands; 
whose eyes are moistened, whose hearts are 
swelling: anon peals forth, in solemn har- 
mony, Hallelujah!” 


We once heard a foreigner, a fugi- 
tive German democrat, and as trucu- 
lent a denouncer of king, noble, and 
priest, as ever breathed on earth, de- 
scribe the effect on him of her Majesty’s 
reception in Glasgow in 1849; and tell 
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how the electric thrill of loyalty, that 
bore down even the fierce radicalism of 
that hot-bed of radicalism, swept him, 
too, so utterly before it, that he felt it 
were little indeed to die in obedience 
to such a feeling and in such a cause. 

Mightier surely ‘still, on every heart in 
which all power of loyal feeling or 
chivalric emotion was not utterly dead, 
must have been the effect of the scene 
so vividly pictured to us in the follow- 
ing passage: for here religion and 
loy alty were blent together, and prayer 
to Him, by whom kings reign, arose 
from assembled thousands on her be- 
half, who is the cynosure of the love, 
the devotion, the homage, of that race 
in which, for many an age, the feeling 
of loyalty has burned with the purest 
flame:— 


“ Yonder comes THE QuEEN! Not hideous 
shot, nor shell, tears open a crimson path; 
but one is melting before her—melting with 
love and loyalty. All unguarded! No nod- 
ding plume, nor gleaming sabre, to startle or 
appal: she is moving amidst myriads—silent 
myriads: unheard by her, but not unfelt, 
their thoughts, fondly flowing while she 
passes by. 

O, all from foreign lands: uncovered be 
awhile; behold a solemn sight— 

A nation’s heart in prayer: 

And hear their prayer, 

God save the Queen. 

And God save thee, too, wise and pious 
Prince, Her Spouse! Well may thine eye 
look round well pleased, and with a modest 
dignity, on a scene designed by thee: sprung 
into being under thy princely fostering ; an 
enterprise right royal, nobler far than ever 
Prince before accomplished: all bloody feats 
of war eclipsed—by this of Peace, all-potent 
peace. O glorious war to wage: Science 
and Truth, with Error, Ignorance, and Preju- 
dice—lying all prostrate here: vanquished : 
O would it were, to riseno more! And thou 
here, too, young Prince, their firstborn son : 
thou hope of England: future King: God 
bless thee, Prince: God grant thee many 
many years, wherein to learn, by bright ex- 
ample, how to wear a crown and sway a 
sceptre. Look well around thee: think of Her 
whose hand is holding thine: and that such 
scene as this, thou never, never wilt behold 
again. Read then its lesson well! Mlustri- 
ous Three, our hearts yearn, seeing you stand 
before the image of your ancestor, Alfred: 
the Great: the Good: the Wise.” 


We would fain follow with our 
author the Royal presence through all 
the realms of her own vast Empire, as 
represented by their varied contribu- 
tions to that scene of splendour; 
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through all the many lands and the far 
islands of the sea, which have there 
their allotted provinces, and whose 
habits and the tale of whose develop- 
ments might all be read in theirachieve- 
ments as presented there. But this 
were far too long to give in whole, 
and to present fragments of it were to 
mar its unity of beauty and power. 

What gem has man nobler, purer, 
more priceless, more enduring far than 
the Koh-i-Noor, the mountain of light; 
gem within the possibility of every 
man’s possession; gem which death 
shall not rend from him, but only dis- 
solv- away all eclipse from its lustre, 
and reveal to the uttermost all its 
= Let Mr. Warren answer in 
iis own exquisite episode :— 


“ Seest thou a feeble form, attenuate, the 
death-flower blooming on his wasted cheek ? 

He dare not mingle with the eager throng 
ceaselessly surrounding thee. 

His brilliant eye, hath caught but distant 
glimpse of thee, 

On his eyelids is the shadow of death. 
He, too, bears a gem within: Genius: its 
splendour consuming the frail casket. 

By its inner light he views this scene— 
his soul a star, dwelling apart, in starry 
solitude—as not a soul of all within these 
glassy walls can view it. No, none, save 
gifted he: 

Motes in sunbeams, merely, they with him 
compared. 

Gifted one! Dear soul: Poor soul! an 
humble eye is on thee—all unknown to thee; 
unseen by man, a tear hath fallen. 

I can no more: no mortal man can stay 
thy flight from earth to native skies. 

Not many suns shall set, well knoweth 
he, alas! who now, with trembling hand, 
wipeth the death dew from his exhausted 
brow, ere he 

Close hid in dust shall lie—yet seen by 
one Omniscient Eye— 

Hidden the casket only: the jewel far 
away, high in the skies,—and rapturously 
viewing brighter scenes than these ! 

And yonder one, of mien so meek and 
modest! Schooled in affliction’s sharpest 
school—a sufferer—schooled! sublimed! 

Nor grief, nor want, nor pain,—neglect, 
nor scorn of proud Mankind, can shake his 
constant soul, 

Nor dim the Gem he bears— 

A raitu, divine. 

Oh what a blessed eye is his, looking serene 
on thee! 

Mountain of Light!—Pale now thy un- 
effectual fire, 

Poor gem, eclipsed utterly. 

A dull, faint spark before the lustrous 
gem He wears! 

Its sweet light shall shine more sweetly still, 
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In the Dark Valley which we all must 
tread, 

Turning the shadow of death, into the 
morning. — 

Taken the last dark step,—at length got 
Home, 

Then that gem blazes suddenly! as in a 
kindred element— 

Illuming immortality.” 


Perhaps there is no science, the pro- 
gress of which has been more wonder- 
ful, orits revelationsin the course of that 
progress at once more startling and 
more majestic, than Geology, including 
its most important branch of paleonto- 
logy. Men may be yet alive, whose 
childhood saw its first faint approaches 
to the dignity of a science under Hut- 
ton and Werner, and it is almost a re- 
cent memory with us how to attempt 
maintaining the mysterious chronolog 
of the earth and of the progressive de- 
velopments of life upon it which it 
proclaimed, was held equivalent to the 
entire rejection of the revealed Word. 
But a few years have passed since then ; 
and already there is hardly one to be 
found who has not been convinced, by 
its accumulated and magnificent proofs, 
that it was not the Mosaic records which 
were at variance with its revelations, 
but alone man’s crude and prema. 
ture interpretations of these records, 
Marvellous have been the examples of 
acute and far searching induction which 
its annals have in late years exhibited. 
Genus and species, form and size, cha- 
racter and habits, of animals whose very 
congeners have long since disappeared 
from earth, have been determined from 
a tooth: strange reptiles have been 
figured out from their footprints, and 
monster birds reclothed with form from 
their jawbones. Nay more; much has 
been determined, with almost the cer- 
tainty of actual vision, with regard to 
the condition of the earth’s surface, the 
position of its primeval seas and rivers, 
mountains and plains, and the relations 
of its atmosphere, in those long eras of 
its past to which its strictly mundane 
epoch is but as yesterday, from the in- 
ductions thus made with regard to the 
vegetable and animal life that creative 
will thus called into existence on it. 
And of all these wonderful revelations 
this is the general characteristic and the 
sufficient description: order emerging 
out of confusion, light out of darkness, 
beauty and harmony out of seeming 
chaos and disarray,—now with a so- 
Jemn stillness like the silence of eter- 
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nity, now with fierce convulsive throes, 
as if the tortured earth were shivering 
to pieces; all tending on continually 
through these countless ages toward 
that time when he might inhabit and 
inherit it who should be formed as in 
the very image of God, and for whom 
in the fulness of time He should be 
“made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death,” who from 
eternity had dwelt with God. Of all 
these wonderful inductions, of which 
the annals of geology are so full, we 
question whether one could be found 
more beautiful in itself, and more sig- 
nally and strongly illustrating the true 
method of physical induction, than that 
which Mr. Warren has selected, and 
clothed in language adequate to its own 
beauty. We would willingly extract 
the entire passage, with its vivid sketch 
of those great successive eras which 
geology has unfolded to us, and of the 
great characteristic animals which dis- 
tinguished them ; but our space for- 
bids; and for this, as for much else, 
we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

We would fain select some kindred 
passage from that kindred, yet con- 
trasting, science, which looks, not like 
geology down towards the abysses of 
the earth, and the strange secrets of 
its indefinite past, which have been 
concreted there into abiding endu- 
rance, or forth into those vast eras over 
which broods the primeval darkness 
through which the light is but as yet 
beginning to break: that kindred, yet 
contrasting, science, whose gaze is as 
if into the very home and native seat 
of light, the realm of suns, and stars, 
and firmaments; which has to deal 
there with vaster though not, perhaps, 
more wondrous histories; to search 
there through spaces in which not earth 
alone, but its orbit, are hardly appre- 
ciable points, and to measure orbitual 
years to which its years are less than 
moments. However contrasted in other 
respects, these two great realms of 
human research are most entirely kin. 
dred in this ; that in astronomy, as in 
geology, all extensions of our means 
and of our achievements have only the 
more clearly revealed the consummate 
harmony that everywhere prevails,— 
the universal subordination to that law 
of which the Psalmist has given us 
higher definitions than any other which 
man can elaborate :—* For ever, O 
God! ty worn is settled in the hea- 
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vens: THOU hast established the earth, 
and it abideth. These continue this 
day according to THINE ordinances, 
FOR ALL ARE THY SERVANTS.” But our 
selection must,"to a very great degree, 
be regulated, not by the absolute supe- 
riority in impressiveness and power of 
the passages, but by their facility of 
severance from what precedes and fol- 
lows, without much of their own beauty 
being marred, and their significance 
lost in the process. And from this 
inviting subject we must turn to hear 
Mr. Warren sum up the achievements 
and the attempts of man :— 


“See, all around, the shining traces of 
man’s presence and powers, in this his alloted 
scene of action—powers daily developing, till 
the strongest intellect bends under the pres- 
sure of accumulated discovery : 

Lord of the creation, all animals are his 
—the fowls of the air: the fishes of the sea: 
cattle: and every creeping thing : 

He captures them: compels them to do 
his bidding : 

Changes their nature: turns their wea- 
pons upon themselves: slays them : 

Nay, he rorrurgs, in the plenitude of his 
power, in the wantonness of his will: 

Minute or stupendous: hideous or beau- 
tiful: gentle or fierce, all own his sway, and 
fall his prey, alike for his necessity, or his 
sport ; 

He feasts on their flesh: with it, daintily 
pampers his luxurious palate : he gaily decks 
himself in their spoils: he imprisons them, 
—captive witnesses of his lordship : 

Smiling tranquilly, he contemplates howl- 
ing, roaring, hissing, yawning monsters, 
whose very blighting breath he feels: 

Tenants of every element: scorpion: ser- 
pent: eagle: lion: dragon: behemoth ! 

He hollows mountains : he levels hills : he 
raises valleys : he splits open rocks: he spans 
vast streams: he beats back the roaring 
ocean. 

He mounts into the air, and is dizzily hid 
in the clouds : 

He descends into the earth, and extorts its 
precious treasures : 

He sails round the globe, defiant of storm, 
commanding the wind and the tide : 

He dives to the bottom of the ocean, mind- 
less of monsters amazed, rifling its coral and 
pearl, and recovering its long-hidden spoils. 

He turns water into air, and air into wa- 
ter: the solid substance into fleeting vapour, 
and vapour again into substance. 

Light and the lightning he hath made his 
dazzling ministers and messengers: they do 
his imperious bidding: they array his handi- 
work, in the twinkling of an eye, in splen- 
dour, golden and silver: they image his lordly 
features: arrest the fleeting shadow: do the 
dread behests of justice, flying fast as his 


thought: speak his instant pleasure beneath 
the ocean: from distant shore, toshore : tra- 
versing continents: joining the east, west, 
north, south: and boldly threatening time 
and space. 

His venturous eye has pierced the awful 
heaven : he scans illimitablespace : he weighs 
the shining orbs: he tells their laws, dis- 
tances, motions, and relations: the misty 
way he turns into myriad blazing suns: he 
tracks the mysterious travellers of remotest 
space, foretelling their communes and their 
GOINGS. 

He dares even to speculate upon the 
Unseen 

The Infinite 

Omniscience 

Omnipresence— 

Omnipotence 

And reverently contemplates him whose 
darkened image he bears, oft forgetfully : 
HIS MAKER: Him, who erst asked awfully, 
Adam, where art thou ?” 


Wonderful is the summary, and lit- 
tle wonderful that the heart should be 
lifted up as it considers of all this, and 
sees around it, in that dazzling scene, 
the realised symbols, presences, repre- 
sentations of all this faculty, the reaped 
and heaped results of all this victory. 
Only be it lifted up in gratitude, not 
with pride; only be there the thought, 
the feeling within it, of His presence 
and power, goodness and grace, from 
whom is all ‘this faculty, by whom has 
been all this victory ; and be the higher 
lesson ever learning by us amid “and 
from all human, all created manifesta- 
tion, —* Lo! these all are part of His 
ways: but how little a portion is heard 
of Him ! but the thunder of his power 
who can comprehend ?” 

To rebuke our human pride; to 
chasten our self-exultation ; to show to 
us how far short of fulfilment still, after 
all humanity has won through six thou- 
sand years of toiling thought, of rest- 
less enterprise, and of unexhausted 
power, is our Babel “ whose top may 
reach to Heaven ;” how infinitely Man 
the adapter is still beneath God the 
Creator,—Mr. Warren might have led 
us into those mightier realms of crea- 
tion where every step unfolds wonders 
upon wonders, that strike even on the 
rudest sensibility with impressions of 
majesty of power, and mystery of 
working. He might have borne us 
forth into that indefinite of space where 
worlds, and suns, and systems are 
strewn like golden dust, and shown 
us all these journeying through the 
pathless and shoreless ether-sea with 
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unerring regularity, in obedience to 
the same unseen reality,—call it force, 


or law, or what we will,—in virtue of 


which the rain-drop falls to earth. 
He might have descended with us into 
those depths of the earth which science 
has penetrated, and read those lessons 
of omnipotent power and foreseeing 
wisdom which have been “graven as 
with an iron pen on the rock for ever.” 
He might have conducted us into that 
not less teeming realm which chemistry 
is unveiling to us; that realm of atomic 
energy and activity where every form 
of physical force seems ceaselessly 
working with its highest possible inten- 
sity, and change is evermore so swiftly 
ensuing that we can detect its progress 
alone by its complete results. He 
might have placed before us the mar- 
vels and mysteries of organisation as 
manifested in the body of man, their 
highest and last result, and shown us 
how all forces were called into operation 
there ; how all phases and forms of life 
were represented there; how there is 
something in him that claims affinity 
with all things ; how 


“ Man is all symmetry : 
Full of proportion, one lim» to another, 
And each to all the world besides, 
Each part doth call the farthest brother, 
For head with foot hath perfect amity, 
And both with moons and tides.” 


All these realms he has entered, but 
it has been primarily to exhibit what 
man has accomplished in them. He 
knew there needed not to seek in these 
more complex workings of creative 
energy, or aes mightier manifestations 
of divine power, what might prevail to 
show that above all human height God 
is still infinitely high; what might avail 
to reprove our pride, and exhibit mani- 
festations to which the proudest tro- 

hies of human genius the Crystal 
alace enfolds are less, far less, than 
the rudest handiwork of the child to 
the mightiest work of the man or the 
nation. Rather we should say, what 
might avail to attest that between 
Man’s doings at their greatest, and 
God’s at what we deem their humblest, 
the difference is not of measurable de- 
but of measureless and unpassable 

ind. The Bee and the Flower are 
enough, whereby to read this solemn 
lesson to us: the bee in its daily work- 
ings, and the flower in its familiar and 
unvarying garb. These afford manifes- 
tation enough of the ‘light inacces- 
sible” and unapproachable of His glory 
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to make all human glory pale beside 
them; and to these Mr. Warren is 
content to turn from all the gorgeous 
showings of human achievement which 
these crowded scenes afford, from all 
the restless and ceaseless whirl of hu- 
man change suggested within them, to 
learn from the one of Him who ‘is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working,” above all grasp of creative 
comprehension ; and, from the other, 
that amid all change He changeth not, 
for ‘‘ His righteousness is an everlasting 
righteousness,” and ‘* His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.” Let us turn with him, 
and hear what the little insect tells 
US == 


“Tiny Expositor forsooth ! Exhibitor! of 
Industry— 

Yet, I do misgive me that I see, in thee, a 
small Unmedalled one !—— 

In this Our Palace! Hive! Our Royal 
Hive! s 

Were ye ordained to gather for yourselves 
alone, and not for us, though from Our flow- 
ers ? 

Ye skilled ones! why keep your science 
all to yourselves? 

For sixty centuries we taste, luxurious, 
what you gather and prepare, 

But have not learned your art, and cannot 
supersede your toils! 

Make ye honey now, as from the first, 5 
did ? 

Perfect and pure, then as now, now as 
then ? 

—How choose ye flowers? 
choose ? 7 

Know ye blossoms fruitful, barren? Or 
are they all to you, ye little Alchemists! 
alike ? 

Go ye a first, a second time, in vain? 

O strange Bees! Why do ye gather from 
the poison-flowers, 

Sweets hurtful—deadly to yourselves—or 
us ? 

Is it your being’s End and Aim, to gather 
honey ? 

Or hath Omnipotent Omniscience, all Be- 
nevolent, 

Other and deeper purposes, in His Divine 
economy, ever inscrutable by man ? 


Or do Vv 


Ponder this Bee! 
Perfect his work : is thine? 
Transcendent Mechanician, 
small ! 

Behold his Architectnre 

A Royal Palace here—there chambers for 
the Royal race doors and passages, ex- 
tensive, numerous, surrounding all the Hive 

Magazines well filled——and guarded 

jealously —-Gates fortified: and within, 
without, stand watchful sentinels——anten- 
ne all alert lest spoiler enter or hideous 


though so 
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Sphinx !——monster !_ death-headed ! 
Him to “guard against, the grim intruder, 
they raise the Barricade with bastion 
——casemate gateway massive ! 

I learn, O Bee! 0 wondrous monitor! I 
learn from thee ! 

O deep, instructive Mystery !— 

Before thee, little Bee, Presumption stands 
abashed, and solemnly rebuked 

And Ignorance instructed, if it will! 

Or conscious, or unconscious, Teacher, Bee, 
yes, humbly will I learn from thee! 
“ In OnE we live, and move, and being 
have! 

Giving to each his powers, and sphere, 
appropriate !— 

Man! Bee! 

Our mission each! 

Though thine for ever hidden from my 
eye, 

My mission let me know, and reverently 
fulfil ! 

—Let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
dom : 

Neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might: 

Let not the rich man glory in his riches : 

But let him that glorieth, 

Glory in this, 

That he understandeth and knoweth Me, 

That I am The Lord, 

Which exercise Loving-kindness, Judg- 
ment, and Righteousness, in the earth : 

For in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord.” 


Thusimpressively and fittingly closes, 
with these words not of man’s wisdom 


or authority, the first great section of 


Mr. Warren’s poem. And, in these 
words of Divine authority, is summed 
up the one great aspect of the moral 
he would draw from the Great Exhi- 
hition,—the rebuke of the pride that 
would deify man, by the enunciation of 
God’s mightiest and most perfect work- 
ings, worked from the beginning and 
evermore working through feeblest. in- 
struments; the ealling of human ex- 
ultation toward Him in whom alone 
our glorying may lawfully be; and the 
calling that. exultation, chastened into 
adoring gratitude, to arise for nobler 
and higher things than all these phy- 
sical conquests, or all the enterprise and 
intellect that achieved them—even for 
this above all else, ‘that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, saith Je- 
hovah.” 

Shall we join him now amid that 
ghostly crowd, from the distant and 
the past, which throngs around his spirit 
amid the stillness of night—in that 
scene whose day-aspect is of crowded 
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and hurrying life, ceaseless activity, 
dazzling and varied splendour? The 
contrast may well be an impressive 
one ; and it is, perhaps, to this section 
of his poem that those of his readers 
who have most deeply penetrated its 
spirit will most frequently return, for 
passages which linger on their memo- 
ries and haunt their imaginations. 
But there is even less in this second 
section than in the first which admits 
of being given in extracted form with- 
out appearing fragmentary and pur- 
poseless. With the page presenting 
breaks enough in appearance to the 
eye, and even detached pictures and 
episodes enough to the mind, the unity 
of purpose and tendency flows on in 
subtle under-current so ceaselessly, that 
the most detached of such episodes 
we could select would appear aimless 
by itself, compared to the place it 
holds in the general continuity of the 
work. We must, however, quote the 
opening picture of the Night-scene in 
that silent Palace: the brooding still- 
ness, the splendours dim, the thousands 
gone, the rising of those ghostly visit- 
ants, the solemn air their presence 
sheds around and within his soul. 
There is, perhaps, i in human language 
only one perfect and faultless descrip- 
tion of such visitation, and that is 
found in the oldest portion of the oldest 
Book—* In thoughts from the visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, fear came upon me, and 
trembling, which made all my bones to 
shake ; then a spirit passed before my 
face ; the hair of my flesh stood up ; 17 
stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes; I heard a still voice saying, 
« Shall’ mortal man be more just than 
God?’” To compare with this, Mr. 
Warren’s, or any analogous descrip- 
tion, were an insult to “the common 
sense of our readers. It stands alone 
and unapproachable in its severe sim- 
plicity and chastened awe. And it so 
arises to our remembrance, and so op- 
presses our spirit, whenever we read 
an attempt to express such ghostly visi- 
tation, that all such attempts wear to 
us the guise of inefficiency and failure. 
Yet we think that to many Mr. War- 
ren’s will not be unimpressive. There 
is throughout the wide passage much 
that may be eminently suggestive, even 
though, as a whole, the picture of such 


ghostly arising leaves the imagination 
and the feeling unsatisfied, in compa- 
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rison with that instinct of awe and 


mystery Ww hich awakens at the barest 
intimation of such emergence of sha- 


dowy presence :— 


‘* The seventy thousand gone ! 

And 1, atonr! 

—How dread this silence ! 

The seventy thousand, with bright sun- 
shine, gone, 

And I alone—and moonlight all irradiates 
solemnly. 

All gone!—the living stream, with its mys- 
terious hum—— 

My brethren! and my sisters gone! From 
every clime, of every hue and every tongue! 

But a few hours ago, all here: gleeful, 
eager, curious, all, 

Admiring, all—instructed, thousands— 

Some, stirred with deep thoughts, and 
fixed on musings strange—— 

But now, thus far on in the night, all, all, 
asleep——Past, Present, Future, melted into 
ONE. 

— Dream-dazzled some — seeing all the 
world, and all its denizens at once—iu every 
place at once——hearing again the murmur 

hum——the pealing org: 

Ay, all alone 

The very Bers, wearied, are all asleep in 
yonder hive of theirs, 

Save where before the porch stand their 
sentinels, within, without—all vigilant,as ours. 

There’s not a breath of sighing air to wake 
yon sleeping flowers, or stir the leaves of 
yon high Trees, stately sentries o'er the 
Flowers. 

Yon banners all hang waveless — their 
proud devices now scarce visible— 

Embleming Nations, restless! stern! in 
battle order seeming even yet !—startled 
some, convulsed but recently. 

But now, at length, AsLEEP—all here, 
sleeping grandly secure, serene, reliant— 
Lately worn with war and tumult : now 

Soothed into repose by sights and sounds 
of an unwonted Unity, and Peace and Con- 
cord, 

As though they owned the Presence aw- 
ful, of Him 

Who maketh Wars to cease in all the 
world, 

Saying, Be still, and know that I am God. 

Mighty nations! all in glorious Congress 
met, as ye never met before, and may never 
meet again, When ye wake up, be it with 
thoughts of Peace, 

Peace, lovely Peace, 

Come from the God of Peace! 

O, could this concord last! and 
harmony enwrap this troubled globe, 

Rolling through Heaven in its appointed 
course, 

Before the eye of God, Well Pleased, 

The God of Peace! 

—Am I alone! 
sleep ?—or dream ? 


All gone, 


blessed 


And do I wake ?. 
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Hark! A sound! startling my soul! 

A toll profound 

The hollow tongue of Time, telling its 
awful Flight——now, to no ear save mine ! 

Heard I ever here that solemn sound be- 
fore? Or did my million fellows hear, or 
note ? 

Now dies the sound away, 

But upwaketh, as it goes, Memories of 
ages past! The Gone, 

Tuy come! Tury RIsE! 
APPEAR ; 

It is an awful sight 

Man from the grave, around one Man 
upon the Earth 

Man in eternity, around one Man in Time, 

Immortality Mortality surrounding, 

Melting my soul away. 

They see me not—yct I their presence feel 


Fearfully—my ghostly kindred all 


THEY RE- 


Turn we now to a gentler theme. 
We have heard the lesson of the 
Bee; we have read its teachings of 
a mightier than all human power, a 
wiser than all human wisdom, work. 


ing with unfailing certainty and unrest- 
ing energy, through instrument that 
our foot can crush. What says the 
Flower to us—the flower crowned above 
all her sisters by no human hand? 
She completes the lesson, and adds to 
these intimations of almighty power 
and omniscient wisdom the ‘assurance of 
unchanging love; stands forth before 
usthe living symbol, the lovely emblem, 
of the grace 2 which put on human pre- 
sence and incarnate manifestation in 
Him, whose words have sanctified it 
above all flowers to man for ever. King 
and conqueror, philosopher and sage, 
moralist and poet, have seen around 
them, in those gathered treasures of 
human achieve ment, universal and all- 
embracing indications of change ; have 
mourned over desolations long fulfilled, 
or stood amazed and perplexed amid 
the signs of revolution hurrying on with- 
out rest and without end. Where shall 
they—where shall we—find rest amid 
this unresting whirl? Where shall we 
stay ourselves that we be not swe t 
utterly away before it? The Lily tell 
us : whispers i in our heart of hearts the 
message it has received from him who 
only knows the Father, and calls us to 
rest in Him and His love, “ with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” It stands before us, reflect- 
ing no mere light of nature, such as 
might have been discerned by thought- 
ful” eye and earnest heart amid “the 
dimness of natural faith, or the brood- 
ing darkness of heathenism; but radiant 
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with the light directly caught from Him 
who came to be the light and the life 
of men, breathing of peace in all our 
fears, whispering consolation in our 
every sorrow, hope for our worst des- 
pairing ; because charged by Him with 
message of all-suflicient and unchang- 
ing grace. Let Mr. Warren himself 
be its interpreter to us; the passage is 
a long one, but it were something like 
sacrilege to abridge it :— 


“Lily! Thou com’st to me, All Through, 
All Down the distant starry heaven, 
A Messenger! with Heavenly 
fraucht ! 

Isee a glory in Thee, Now, 

And bow my head, in reverence. 

O, Queen of Flowers ! 

Chosen from thy sisterhood, 

So fair and fragrant all, 

Full Eighteen Hundred years ago, 

To wear the Diadem, 

Then placed upon thy beauteous brow, 

Ever since, The Queen of Flowers! 

Hail, Queen! 

O, lovely Majesty ! 

Exalted thus, by One 

Who made both Thee, and Me; 

And while He trod the earth, 

Its present God, who made both Earth 
and Heaven, 

Pointed with radiant finger to thy fault- 
less form, 

But little thought of by his creature, 
Man, 

And showing Thee, to Hin— 

O, flower of the field! 

Which to-day, art, 

And art, to-morrow, 

Cast into the oven: 

He who Knows, as man can never know, 

As the Maker knows His work, 

Creator, His Creation ; 

As before Omniscient eye thou stood'st, 

Unconscious, blooming loveliness, 

In Glory all Arrayed, 

Eclipsing Solomon, in all his glory ! 

King, by a Queen ! 

Man, by a Flower! 

Lovely Lily, Queen of Flowers ! 

O what grace and glory thine! 

And exhaling fragrance, too! 

Sweeter, infinitely far, than sweetest of 
perfumes ! 

O neglected, Queen of Flowers! Benignant 
one ! 

Blooming then, and ever since, and now, 

Balm diffusing for the Broken-hearted ! 

Hope for Hopeless ! : 

Faith for Faithless! 

Emblem divine! 

From thy fragrant bosom, stream unseen, 

Into my heart, with care oppressed, with 
trouble laden, 

Sweetness from Heaven! 

Wisdom ! Goodness ! 
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Pride abasing, raising Lowliness, 
Presumption, and Distrust, 
Reproving with a tender Majesty, 
Gop, man, 


Cease, then, aching and repining heart! 

Come, thou Lily, 

So royally arrayed with Glory out of 
Heaven, 

Thou, the Lovely, ever Loved! 

Thou hallowed, hallowing Flower! 

Come, thou mystic lovely One! 

Whispering tenderly of Heaven, 

Come, let me humbly press thee to my 
heart— 

Stilling its throb, and silencing its sigh. 

O thou sweet Flower ! 

See! the tears I shed, and all for love of 
Thee ! 

From a heart so overcharged, 

Gently by thyself distilled. 

—Peace, troubled Heart ! 

Peace! Be still! 

Before the Flower, whereby, 

One dead, Yet Speaketh, 

Sitting on the throne of God, 

Unto the listening heart of Man, 

His Dearly Loved, 

And Life-bought Man. 

I hear! and Make me ever hear ! 

That still small Voice, 


— So shall I never know Despair, 

Nor see his fell eye fixed on mine. 

Poor! poor, ’mid all This Wealth, 

Within this Palace all so glorious, 

Truly deemed, 

Standing alone, 

With Gems, and Gold, and Silver, 

Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl, 

And all Precious Things, 

Glistening everywhere around: 

If my spirit for a moment falter, 

Lily, I will think of thee, 

And living, hope and love, and patient 
wait, 

And peaceful die, 

With the Lily on my heart, 

Sweetly stilled, in death, 


So, He Who chooseth Things which are 
Despised, 

Even as I, poor worm, perchance ! 

Yea, Things which are not, 

To bring to nought the Things that Are, 

That no flesh should glory in His Presence, 

By this Flower, 

Hath spoken loudly unto Man, 

While proudest Art, stands all abashed, 
as naught, in Nature’s presence. 

And when He speaks, 

And wherever, 

And in any way He will, 

Silence, O Man! 

And meekly hear, 

Lest happily He should say, 

I have spoke in vain, 
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Man will not hear 
His God, 

Here and Now only, 
Will not hear, 

But Hereafter shall. 


So, sweetest of sweet 
press thee yet again, 

With a tremulous hand, 

Unto a loving chastened heart, 

By Affliction chastened, sometimes sore. 
Come, let me gently take thee reverently 
from parent earth, 

For thou art freshly sprung from God: 

And looking here with all un- 
dazzled eye, 

While fade 
Man, 

‘Time, sense, 

Then fix my steadfast gaze on thee, 

O, Lary, ~~ 

A Son, upon the emblem blooming, 

Ofan Atmicguty Faruer’s Power and 
Love.” 


Flowers, I softly 


around, 


away these 


We do not envy him or her who 
can rise from the perusal of the Lily 
and the Bee unimpressed; unsolem- 
nised, unwarned, unsoothed. There 
is no book on which it were easier to 
be critical, provided only the heart be 
sufficiently dead within us, and the very 


little things of 


[Jan, 


power of all higher feeling and holier 
emotion lost to us; no book against 
which sneer and sarcasm could be more 
easily levelled, that might weigh with 
those as heartless and feelingless as 
the sneerer; and from which sepa- 
rate lines or phrases might be more 
easily detached, that might seem to 
justify such contempt. We confess 
there has been no power in us to be 
thus critical upon it; that it bears us 
along overpowered before the sweep 
of its thought and emotion ; that even 
all attempt to an: ilyse its spirit or in- 
vestigate its aim hs ad been in vain, un- 
less we had put it far away from us, 
and studied first our remembrance 
rather than the actuality of it. That 
the mass of contemporaneous criticism 
will correspond with our verdict on it, 
we do not anticipate; but we firmly 
believe the ultimate verdict will be, 
that Mr. Warren has produced, in the 
Lily and the Bee, one of the noblest 
poems of the day ; and that the ulti- 
mate issue will be that he has produced 
a work, which will survive when indi- 
vidual memories of the Crystal Palace 
and its Great Exhibition have passed 
away. 





THRENODY. 


TO J. H. 


On thy breast fair flowers blow, 
And, while seasons come and go, 
Ever sadly blossom so. 


Wailing winds the green grass wave, 


Which enwraps thine 


early grave ; 


Sweetest showers its verdure lave. 


Nigh thy resting-place, God-given, 
Solemn sounds be heard at even, 
Rising slowly up to heaven. 


And the redbreast’s wail of woe 
Sigh along the winter snow, 
Neath whose shroud thou liest low. 


Till the Resurrection come, 
Rest thou in thy flowering tomb ; 
Thy God then shall call thee home. 


Glasgow, December, 1851. 
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GEOLOGY AND THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—in an article in your last num- 
ber, entitled **The Present State of 
Geology,” the writer attacks the ‘* Ves- 
tiges of Creation,” rather by unfavour- 
able inferences, as to what its doctrines 
lead to, than by particular arguments. 
He refers, however, to the work of Mr. 
Hugh Miller (* Footprints of the Cre- 
ator”) for a conclusive victory over 
the first-mentioned treatise, and this 
he proceeds to give in some detail. 
Will you allow me, a candid geologist, 
and, as I hope, a rational Christian, 
to point out that the desired victory 
over the work in question is not at- 
tained, as your contributor assumes, 
by any recent discovery regarding the 
order of fossils, but that, on the con- 
trary, your contributor’s author, Mr. 
Miller, and consequently your contri- 
butor himself, have been very unfortu- 
nate in this respect ? 

Your contributor says, ** When he 
(the author of the ‘Vestiges’) demands 
a fish from an early fossiliferous forma- 
tion,” Mr. Miller *“‘ knocks him down 
with an enormous ‘asterolepis’ from 
the old red sandstone of Orkney. This 
asterolepis is an ugly customer, more 


difficult to dispose of than a folio of 


metaphysics. It appears a positive 
fact against a negative argument.” 
The public might infer from this that 
the author of the “ Vestiges” had as- 
sumed the old red sandstone to be de- 
void of remains of fish, and that the 
discovery of the asterolepis was con- 
clusive against his theory. Now the 
facts of the case are, that the “ Ves- 
tiges” acknowledged fish, even in the 
lower and more ancient formation, 
called the Upper Silurian, and the 
strength of Mr. Miller's argument 
from the asterolepis is, not in its 
being a creature of the very earliest 
era of its class, but in its being from 
an early era, and yet a creature both 
large and highly organised. From 
the fact of fish having existed in se- 
veral groups of strata antecedent to 
that in which the asterolepis was 
found, I have always looked upon Mr. 


Miller’s exposition of the characters of 


that fossil, ingenious and pains-taking 
as it is, as very much labour thrown 
away, so far as his object of over- 
throwing the development theory is 
concerned. 

Your contributor, after all, admits 
that to drive the author of the ‘* Ves- 
tiges” out of his chosen field of battle, 
‘‘we must find a fish for him in an 
sarlier formation.”  ‘* Building,” he 
says, “on the insecure ground of ne- 
gative evidence up to a certain date, 
and disreg: wrding [this is not tr ue] the 
fact that ever since the publication of 
Sir Roderick Murchison’s great work 
on the Silurian System in 1839, 
ichthyolites were known to occur in 
that formation, the author of the * Ves- 
tiges’ asserts as a leading corrobora- 
tion of his principle of creation, that 
the first seas were for numberless ages 
destitute of fish. ‘I pin my opponents,’ 
says he, ‘down to the consideration 
of this fact, so that no diversion respect. 
ing high mollusks shall avail them.’ 
‘ And how,’ retorts Mr. Miller, ‘is this 
bold challenge to be met?’ Most di- 
rectly, and after a fashion that at once 
discomfits the challenger. . . ‘I, in 
my turn, pin you down, I reply, to 
the consideration of the antagonist fact, 
that fishes were not absent from the 
earliest fossiliferous formations.” . . 
He then proceeds to show, on authori- 
ties that will not be disputed, viz., Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Professors Sedg- 
wick and Phillips, that the Onchus has 
been found in the Llandeilo flags and 
in the Lower Silurian rocks of Bala, 
and the defensive spines of Placoids in 
the Oriskany and Onondago limestone 
of New York, rocks which occur near 
the base of the Upper Silurian System, 
as developed in the western world.” 

In reality, this portion of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s book, though comparatively small, 
is the most important, seeing that the 
question of an era of invertebrate ani- 
mals is truly one of the utmost conse- 
quence to the development theory. 
But your contributor will hear wit th 
' that the 
words of Mr. Miller on this point have 


surprise and regret boastful 
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The blame, I must 
but that is of 


been premature. 
say, is not primarily his ; 
little consequence. 

In the November number of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society is a paper recently read before 
that body by Mr. J. W. Salter, a 
palexontogist of the first authority. He 
tells how he and Professor Sedawick, 
in 1846, found on a slab of the Llan- 
deilo limestone ‘‘a compressed and 
tapering fossil, longitudinally ribbed, 
and bearing so much resemblance to 
the defensive fish-bone called onchus,” 
that he at once named it so. In the 
winter of that year, the professor “ an- 
nounced the discovery of defences of 
fishes in the Upper Llandeilo flags of 
South Wales.” During the same year, 
the geological surveyors discovered, at 
Bala, “*a fragment curved like some 
onchi, and, like the Llandeilo one be- 
fore noticed, striated lengthwise.” It 
was ‘only cursorily examined,” but 
nevertheless ‘‘ entered in our rough 
catalogues as a fish defence.” Sir 
Roderick Murchison also adduced it, in 
a Memoir onthe Classification of the 
Older Rocks, ‘‘ as an argument for the 
union of the fossiliferous rocks of 
North Wales with the Lower Silurian 
—a point now established on other 
grounds.” 

Such were the slender materials on 
which Professor Sedgwick and Sir 
Roderick Murchison grounded when 
they led Mr. Miller into a belief that 
the rocks below the Upper Silurians 
were no longer devoid of vertebrate 
fossils! 

Mr. Salter now announces that the 
fish-spine found at Bala is, in reality, 
‘* half the rostral shield of a trilobite 
common there—the Jllenus Davisti— 
and that its resemblance to an Onchus 
was due merely to its being broken in 
half and obscured by stone.” He adds 
—‘* The Bala fish being thus disposed 
of, the probability of the Llandeilo 
one being equally spurious, became 
manifest; and I was not at all sur- 

rised to find it described last year by 
Profes sor M‘Coy as a new genus of 
asteroid zoophyte, probably allied to 
the glass-plant.” 

So much for Mr. Miller’s “ autho- 
rities that will not be disputed,” and 
particularly for Professor Sedgwick, 
whom he describes as “one of the 
most cautious and practised geologists 
of the present age.” ‘T'o receive, on 
a cursory examination, a fragment of 
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the most abundant of fossil crustaceans 
as a fish defence, even though found 
in so startling a situation, is, indeed, 
a fine specimen of caution. In his 
famous re ar of the Vestiges, in the 
Edinburgh, he says— ‘*'To perceive 
resebance is the habit of a child. 

To perceive the differences of things 
is another faculty essential to advanced 
knowledge.” When he found some- 
thing resembling a fragment of a fish, 
where fish had never been found be- 
fore, had he remembered this maxim 
before agreeing to accept it as a fish, 
the anti-Vestigean cause might have 
been spared this disgraceful defeat ; 
the more disgraceful, as the reversal 
of an assumed victory. 

As for the defensive spines of Pla- 
coids found in the Onondago limestone 
and Oriskany sandstone of New York, 
it is of no consequence whatever in the 
question, even if they should not turn 
out, like Sedgwick and Murchison’s 
fish defences, to be fragments of a 
crustacean or azoophyte, for these rocks 
are above the Lower Silurian formation 
—that section of the palzozoic series 
about which the question truly exists. 

As this formation is of enormous 
thickness and chronicles a vast portion 
of time, we must be prepared to admit 
in all candour that for the mean time 
the development theory has an advan- 
tage on its side in respect of negative 
evidence. An invertebrate era of 
great extent is what it originally as- 
sumed, and we can as yet say nothing 
positive to the contrary. Mr. Salter 
does, indeed, adduce ** certain rounded 
black substances,” which have sug- 
gested the idea of coprolites, and by a 
train of reasoning from chemical ana- 
lyses, would infer that these are indica- 
tions of “animals of high organiza- 
tion” in the era of the L landeilo flags. 
But on such doubtful intimations little, 
T apprehend, can as yet be founded, 
especially after what we have seen of 
the unscrupulousness of geologists in 
admitting evidence for fish. And even 
though the Llandeilo flags should be 
ascertained to contain traces of such 
animals, there are still lower fossili- 
ferous rocks in which nothing like ver- 
tebrates have been found. 

From a wish to warn such writers as 
yourcontributor against hasty triumphs, 
I may advert to some other matters 
stated in Mr. Salter’s paper. First, 
let the reader understand that the U pper 
Silurian formation consists of five great 
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divisions, in the following ascending 
order:—1. Wenlock Shale ; 2. Wen- 
lock Limestone ; 3. Lower Ludlow 
Rocks ; 4. Aymestry Limestone; 
5. Upper Ludlow Rocks. Mr. Miller 
presents fish in ‘the Wenlock shale, on 
the authority of Professor Phillips,—a 
point of some consequence to his argu- 
ment. Now Mr. Salter tells us that 
Mr. Phillips “‘ thought he had found 
some minute remains of the kind, but 
now distinctly states that he must not 
be considered as authority for fish-re- 
mains in any stratum older than the 
upper beds of the Aymestry limestone.” 
Thought he had found! here is one 
considerable piece of recovered ground 
to the development theory. Next 
above is the Wenlock limestone. In 
Sedgwick’s review of the Vestiges, in 
the Edinburgh, there was a great 
crow over *‘ characteristic portions of 
a fish,” indicating a Cestraciont of 
the Placoid family, from the shells 
alternating with the Wenlock lime- 
stone, ** proving to demonstration that 
the oldest known fossil fish belongs 
to the highest type of that division of the 
vertebrata.” (1 give the Professor's own 
italics.) Mr. Salter now reports the 
Rev. P. B. Brodie’s account of the 
discovery of this fossil: —*‘ A friend of 
his, interested in the collection of or- 
ganic remains, but not a practical geo- 
logist, found two of these bones lying 
together mixed with the ordinary shells 
and corals of the locality, in the Long- 
hope quarry. Mr. Brodie visited the 
spot with him and ascertained the ex- 
act locality ; he then sent the specimen 
here figured to Sir P. Egerton, who at 
once pronounced it a cestraciont fish, 
and under that title it was mentioned 
by the writer in the Edinburgh Review. 
But, unfortunately, I think, for its 
authenticity, it was found lying loose 
among the debris of the quarry, not 
imbedded in the shale; and it has such 
a suspicious resemblance to certain fish 
palates which occur in the mountain 
limestone quarries of Mitchel Dean, 
not four miles distant, that I confess I 
have the greatest doubts as to its 
origin. It is not at all unlikely that 
quarrymen of Mitchel Dean, who pick 
up these showy fossils, might be work- 
ing in the Longhope quarry, and drop 
them from their pockets.” 
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The carelessness and rashness here ex- 
posed are, I must confess, astounding; 
and anxiety to overthrow the develop- 
ment theory can, of course, be no ex- 
cuse for it. On the contrary, the op- 
ponents of that theory have grounds 
of heavy blame against those who have 
laid them open to so severe a blow as 
this exposure inflicts. The result of the 
whole is that the invertebrate era of 
the Vestiges remains exactly as it ori- 
ginally was represented in that work, 
with the additional force derived from 
so many ignominious attempts to un- 
dermine it. 

Having only given particular atten- 
tion to the geological part of this ques- 
tion, I do not feel called upon to make 
any further remarks; but I cannot 
close without expressing my great re- 
gret that geologists should have ex- 
posed themselves so extremely to one 
whom they have pretty generally pro- 
claimed as a rash theorist. He may 
now not unreasonably ask if excessive 
scientific caution is only required when 
a great generalisation like his is to be 
entered upon; and if any degree of su- 
perficiality in observation will do when 
such a generalisation is to be opposed ? 
Had he ever grounded upon a single 
fossil, * cursorily examined,” or upon 
one which had only been found loose 
amongst debris, and which might have 
been dropped from a workman’s pocket, 
what merriment it would have given 
rise to! How unsparing would have 
been the irritable Woodwardian pro- 
fessor! But from pity to my own 
order, I must refrain from pursuing 
this humiliating theme. 

Iam, &c., 
A Canpip GeEoLoaistT. 


December, 1851. 


P.S.—Footmarks of a reptile have 
lately been announced from the Pots- 
dam Sandstone in Canada (supposed 
to be equivalent to some of our Lower 
Silurian) ; and if this fact were true, it 
would be a staggerer to all present 
views regarding these early rocks. 
But I must confess that I cannot put 
much faith in any such sporadic or ex- 
ceptional instances, after the sad fate 
of the Onchus species of the Bala and 
Llandeilo rocks. 
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To form a just estimate of public men, in a spirit of fairness, is more difficult 
than at first may ore ar. It is sometimes arrived at under bias, or without con- 
sideration; the mind and feelings prejudiced, whilst information, partial and 
garbled, supplies the evidence on which a verdict is pronounced: this cannot be 
satisfactory; but worse, it mi Ly often be unjust. As C hristianity, i in its simple 
power, enters more earnestly into our every-day life, generosity of feeling will 
secure a more fair and candid te mper; and thus will impart a better tone to - pub- 
lic opinion. Sketches of public men are but the collation of such leading inci- 
dents as assist us in weighing and understanding their character ; and if the 
reader is bound in duty to be just in his conclusions, the writer is not less bound 
to be accurate in his narrative. 

James Emerson (now Sir James Emerson oy was born in Belfast, in 
the year 1804; and in the same town, with Mr. Napie r, the Member for our 
University. His early years were spent in the midst of the beautiful scenery of 
the valley of the Lagan, “which probably may have had its influence in maturing 
a taste for the fine arts, and encouraging ‘the pursuit of natural history, which 
have always distinguished Sir James, who has been the kind and earnest patron 

of the arts, and the friend of struggling genius. In our sketch of Mr. Macdowell, 
the sculptor, his name is honour: ably noticed. At the Belfast Academy, then 
under the management of the late Dr. Bruce, a most ac ‘complished scholar, he 
received his early education. This school has enrolled in its annals the names of 
Sir Henry Pottinge x and the Rev. Thomas Romney Robinson, with other dis- 
tinguished pupils, Of all the teachers within its walls, there was one who is 
remembered by almost every merchant of standing in Belfi ast, one of the most 
remarkable men in his class of life ; he was the famous writing-master, old Robert 
Telfair. The right hand had not a finger on it; it was a round stump, with a 
kind of cleft in the centre; the left had only the thumb and fore-finger, the rest 
a lump of flesh and bone. He could flog, mend pens, or dash off elegant writing 
with the most finished facility; nor was he less famous for a round of que aint 
maxims, which made up a system of philosophy for the school, a code of laws 

which have helped to form the character of m¢ iny merchants and several public 
men, who enjoyed the advantage of his instruc tion. 

Here it was that Sir James first learned to wield the pen of a ready writer. 
His taste for drawing came in aid, and his copy very soon attrac sted the notice of 
« Taffy,” for such was the familiar name of the old Socrates. At the close of 
each week, a specimen piece of writing was prepared for home inspection. On 
this was endorsed in red ink, by the celebrated finger and thumb, the average 
character of the week. ‘ Attentive and i improving,” was the great encomium ; 
‘tricky betimes,” the ce nsure, which was accompanied with a remembrancer, 
both “real and personal,” upon a nameless quarter. The singular habits of this 
most singular man, encouraged in some degree the manceuvres of his pupils. He 
had an evening school, not in the academy, and here also Sir James attended. 
An ancient clock stood behind the antique chair in which the old man sate, from 
5, p.m. until 6.30. Once a week, at a uniform hour, with his back to the school, 
standing on the chair, he wound the clock with the wonderful finger and thumb. 
Every left hand in the school, braced up in exact imitation, pe rformed the same 
revolutions. ‘The cane, well spliced with ws uxed thread, reposed on the mantel- 
piece. At the fire it was lawful to stand, facing it, for a few minutes; but it 
was felony to turn your back to it; this practice, he said, led to “ clubbing” 
(loose chat), and the hinder part should only be warmed by his own hand and 
the redoubted cane. Many a time was the announcement made, that the full 
moon or the setting sun might envy the bloom he would impart to the region of 
soft impressions. He had a thorough contempt for the British rule of letting 
guilt escape rather than possibly condemn innocence. No, he said, better to lay 
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on a few of ‘the tricky lads,” than suffer a “ caitiff” to go unpunished. And 
looking on certain speedy punishment as a sine qua non, whenever any mischief 
was done, of which the author could not be discovered, he selected six of the most 
likely to be offenders, and turned them over the end of a desk, where a genuine 
half dozen was impartially administered to each with the cane, ‘ the thickness of 
the judge’s little finger,” which he declared to be in accordance with the law of 
the land. 

The Member for the University, as well as Sir James, has occasionally had his 
place amongst the selected six ; yet both were peculiar fav ourites—light-hearted, 
young, and ‘play ful : a good copy “always ready, and a merry tric +k ofter n pre pared, 
whilst old Taffy in his chair, after all the pens were me nded, and the school in full 
work, would delight and instruct the upper form with anecdotes and maxims, all 
adapted to commend habits of industry and homely virtue. 

On one oceasion Sir James had vexed him, and he made up his mind to tell the 
father of his pupil wherein his son had been guilty. He was on terms of great fa- 
miliarity with all the parents; so he sauntered off at seven o’clock with his indict- 
ment prepared. On the next evening when Sir James came to the school, just 
after the catalogue was called, he was summoned up to the side of the magisterial 
chair, and addressed thus:—* I went to tell your father of your misdeeds; but 
when I went in, he produced to me some of your drawings ; he was proud of you, 
you caitiff; it softened me, I could not bear to bring the old man’s grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave, and I determined to give youa free pardon. Redeem 
the time.” The quaint but genuine appeal to good feeling met its reponse, and 
Sir James soon recovered his position by diligence and good writing. Arnold 
has dignified the true theory of education, but as a plain practical affair, this 
wonderful old man had reduced it to working order. It was not merely in draw. 
ing that Sir James’s taste for the fine arts was manifested, but in modelling, gild- 
ing, and the kindred employments of taste and skill. They drew him off, how- 
ever, from severer studies, 

In the year 1821 be entered the University of Dublin under the Rev. J. H. 
Singer, D.D. He does not appear to have laboured for University honours: 
and, although he was well taught in his classics, he did not give himself to them 
in good earnest, and still less to the exact sciences, which form so large and im- 
portant a branch of Collegiate study. The attractions of general literature ab- 
sorbed his energies; and, except in the catechetical examinations, his College 
course was not distinguished. Natural history had engaged his attention; he 

was, about this period, one of the early founders of the Belfast Natural History 
Society, the influence of which has since been so great in exciting an interest 
through Ulster for this delightful and instructive study. The Museum of the 
Society at Belfast has been enriched with many gifts, which, with industry and 
taste, have been collected by Sir James, in his travels, in various countries. 

Addicted thus to the pursuits of lighter literature, and natural history, buoyant 
and enthusiastic, he was attracted by a proposal to visit Greece in company with 
a fellow-pupil and townsman, the present Member for Belfast, Robert James 
‘lennent. This was about the year 1824. In the spring of this year Lord Byron 
had died. The two young “liberators” travelled across the Continent, wintered 
in Italy, and, in the next spring, landed in the Morea. He soon afterwards ac- 
cepted service as a Lieutenant of ee in the corps then formed at Napoli de 
Romania, then the seat of government. ‘The fate of Greece at this time was most 
critical ; an unequal struggle had been maintained by her own efforts against the 
whole force of the Ottoman Empire: European governments lavished their pro- 
fessions of sympathy. Her strength was pining, her life ebbing, whilst each 
successive campaign gave new strer ngth to the Turks. 

The Pacha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, sent the flower of his army on board a 
powerful fleet : he placed it under the command of his distinguished son, Ibrahim 
Pacha, whose orders were to land in the Morea, and not to leave it until it should 
be reconquered for the Porte. ‘The Greek Government relied on its heroic fleet, 
manned by the seamen of Hydra and the Cyclades. This was commanded by the 
brave Miaoulis, aided by Canaris, the cele ia ited brullotier, whose fireships had 
already saved Greece from final sub jection. 

Sir James received an appointment on board the admiral’s flagship. The fleet 
of nearly seventy sail encountered the Egyptian fleet of Ibrahim a consisting 
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of one hundred and twenty sail, including ships of the line, off the southern coast 
of Candia. A general action took place : the fireships of Canaris destroyed num- 
bers of the Ottoman vessels ; but the fleet escaped, chased and checked by the 
Greek fleet for the ensuing month. Meanwhile the Sultan sailed from the Dar- 
danelles, joined the Egyptian squadron, and landed the troops in the Morea, which 
they overrun, and eventually laid siege to Athens. 

The Governments of Europe at length were aroused: England, France, and 
Russia interposed ; the decisive action at Navarino was fought in 1826; and the 
destruction of the combined Ottoman fleet led to the final liberation of Greece, 
and the erection of an independent monarchy. 

Public sympathy had been much awakened by the first literary publication of 
Sir James—“ A Picture of Greece in 1825.” It appealed to European inter- 
ference, as due to humanity. It was translated into French, republished in 
Paris in the same year, together with the interesting ‘“‘ Journal” of Count Pecchio, 
a companion and fellow-traveller of Sir James in Greece. 

In 1828 there appeared from the ready pen of Sir James, his “ Letters from 
the Hgean”—two delightful little volumes, describing the lovely scenery of the 
Levant, and the lingering traces of ancient customs, and illustrative of allusions 
in Holy Writ, especially in the New Testament. 

From the recent memoir of the poet Campbell, it appears that Sir James con- 
tributed valuable papers to the pages of the New Monthly Magazine, and there 
is reason to believe that our periodical literature is indebted to him for many im- 
portant contributions in the interval between 1826 and 1832. 

In 1830, a work, requiring diligent study and deep research, emanated from 
his pen. It was entitled, “ ‘The History of Modern Greece, from its Conquest 
by the Romans, z.c. 146, to the Present Time. 2 vols. 8vo.” It was dedicated 
to the Provost and Fellows of ‘Trinity College, Dublin; and asa mark of their 
respect for the author they afterwards, in 1842, conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. This history is valuable as the only work in English literature 
which treats of the annals of Greece during the middle ages. The bulky tomes of 
the Byzantine historians and the obscure chronicles of Italian and Spanish authors 
had to be melted down—a labour which needed a chivalrous spirit to encounter. 

The doctrines of the Greek Church and its history ; the decline of the ancient 
language of Hellas ; the formation of the modern Romaic ; specimens of modern 
Greek literature ; the decay of architecture, sculpture, and painting in this once 
favoured land, form the interesting subjects of this remarkable work, It is a 
beautiful and simple testimony to the power of truth, to find the early training 
of a pious Christian mother in the literary productions of the child of her affec- 
tions. In all his publications may be traced the skill and taste of the artist—the 
ardent lover of those scenes of nature, whereon God has impressed the soft beauty 
of landscape or the grandeur’ of sea or mountain ; but beyond, and above all, 
the magnifying, upholding, illustrating, and honouring openly the Word of God, 
are never omitted when a word in season is properly available. 

About the year 1830 he was called to the English bar, and, in 1831, married 
the only daughter of the late William Tennent, of Belfast, an eminent banker. 
On his death, in 1832, Sir James, in conformity with the will of his father-in-law, 
assumed the surname of Tennent, and succeeded to the properties in the counties 
of Antrim, Fermanagh, and Sligo. He is a Deputy-Lieutenant of Fermanagh. 

The-demesne and ancient mansion of Tempo, in this county, to which he has 
succeeded, has been rendered a place of note by the pen of our gifted country- 
woman, Maria Edgeworth. It is the scene of ‘Castle Rackrent,” one of the most 
popular of the graphic sketches of this distinguished lady. 

A new era now opens in the life of Sir James. His native town had just ac- 
uired, under the Reform Bill, the privilege of choosing representatives for the 
mperial Parliament. It is not possible to speak of the progress of industry, in- 

telligence, and order ; the increase of population, manufactures, wealth, and com- 
merce in this prosperous locality, without a short pause for review and reflection. 
Belfast had been formerly remarkable for its radical and (to some extent) sedi- 
tious spirit in bygone days. In 1798, it was a plague spot. Afterwards it attracted 
a West Indian trade, small but remunerative ; there were also some sugar-houses 
for refining, but few manufactures. The cotton-spinning, which had been intro- 
duced to a limited extent, had to contend with rival establishments in Glasgow and 
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Manchester ; whilst both the raw material and the manufactured yarn had to bear 
heavy charges for carriage before it came to its profitable destination. A few 
large mills were kept at work, but it never flourished as atrade. It was forced, 
and not remunerative. 

About the year 1827, the spinning of flax was first established by a family 
whose name is identified with the subsequent prosperity of their native town— 
its manufacturing progress, the instructive example of what can be achieved by 
careful diligence, well-directed effort, unswerving uprightness—in a word, by 
prudence and skill, by industry and virtue. The Messrs. Mulholland, then and 
still the attached friends of Sir James, laid the foundation of this wonderful ma- 
nufacturing movement, which has achieved such national results. They selected 
a manufacture suited to the capabilities of the country and the linen trade, upon 
which could be made available the largest amount of local advantages. They 
were men of sterling character ; by honest industry and prudence they accumu- 
lated capital, and, at the right time, applied it judiciously to a well-selected ob- 
ject. God gave a blessing to their labours; nor have they ever forgotten that 
the property of the merchant and manufacturer, not less than that of the land- 
lord, has its duties as well as its rights. In every good work they are ready with 
their influence and their purse. 

About the year 1810, the Academical Institution had been built and opened. 
Sheridan Knowles, the first of English teachers, was then in Belfast, and, in 
many families, plain but pious parents were engaged in obtaining for their chil- 
dren the benefit and blessing of good education. 

The provision trade, and the war prices, had brought money tothe town; and 
the linen manufacture invited, as it has rewarded, enterprize, and the employ- 
ment of capital. The young were acquiring knowledge, the older accumulating 
capital; industry expelling discontent, and intelligence subduing disaffection. 
Intelligence and education thus progressing and maturing, Belfast, throbbing with 
new life and vigour, was invested with the privilege of choosing representatives. It 
had been gradually shifting from Radicalism, finally subdued into the stronghold 
of Whiggery. The rippling on the surface of society indicated this as the prevailing 
character ; but beneath was a deep, latent Conservative flow of increasing intelli- 
gence, and successful industry : a class of men was growing up, neither required 
nor inclined to intermeddle with local or general politics; in fact indisposed to 
step beyond the proper line of duty in their routine of daily life. 

The Whig party, spontaneously active and vigilant, having a ready capital to 
work upon, wherever either education or employment had not sufficiently displaced 
discontent or disaffection ; and even to such as were otherwise intelligent and in. 
dustrious, but unwilling to be quiet or inactive, the opportunity for acquiring 
notoriety, or securing early consequence under the assumption of liberality or 
public spirit, was conveniently offered. Men of substance, cautious and unob- 
trusive, may improve, but will not create opportunities for public or political in- 
terference ; but where by sound preparatory processes, education and industry 
have secured a trading capital of intelligence and property, popular power will 
generally develope and increase the Conservative element, 

So it was with Belfast. With the extension of popular representation, pre- 
ceded by education diffused and education encouraged, the town has burst into a 
state of prosperity almost without a parallel. It is now the pride of Ulster and 
the hope of Ireland. Its schools, its public institutions, its churches and congre- 
gations; its harbour, docks, and quays; its numerous and extensive mills; its 
banks; its railways ; its industrious people; the spirit and energy of improve- 
ment ; the self-reliance and stability which characterise its general progress, have 
diffused over and around the district such happy influences as cannot but radiate 
over other parts of Ireland. It is now some years ago, since the late Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe was standing at a point which commanded a perspective view of 
the district between Carrickfergus and Belfast. ‘* How charming,” said he, “is 
that prospect. Not for its natural beauty, which is great indeed, but there is a 
a loveliness suffused over it all.” Since then, how multiplied the forms, how 
accelerated the progress of prosperity in Belfast ! 

In 1832, the influences of the educational and other agencies at once entered 
into the arrangements for the election of representatives. These were on the 
side of the young distinguished townsman. Educated in the town, an active 
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member of literary and historical societies, imbued with public spirit and not 
unused to the activity of public life ; with reputation as an author, with ready 
eloquence, and untiring energy, Sir James was naturally pointed out for the new 
post of honour, under an arrangement giving to the lord of the soil one member, 
the independent electors to choose another. The views of Sir James were na- 
turally of a liberal cast ; all his early associations and course of life led to this. 
He advocated the re moval of civil disabilities from the Roman Catholics, and the 
extension of the suffrage under the Reform Bill; but, at the same time, he was 
deeply and inte sligently attached to all the gre: ut institutions of the country, and 
resolved to maintain the inviolability of the ‘Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Many more experienced men had supposed that by a generous and timely con- 
cession of civil equality, Ireland would enjoy repose, and Irishmen combine for 
the advancement of their common country. But popular power, in league with 
prieste raft and se dition, soon opened the new ¢ hapte r of the Repeal agitation. The 
sagacious and industrious Northerns, the firm friends of British conne xion, were 
combined against this delusive and dangerous project. They saw it was the 
device of fanatical priests and factious demagogues, willing to sacrifice the great 
interests of Ireland for their own selfish and sectarian objects. It had the effect 
of uniting, in common co-oper: tion, men of different shades and degrees of polities 
in Belfast, and these, supporting Sir James with united stre ngth, he and Lord 
Arthur Chichester, son of the then Marquis of Donegal, were returned in oppo- 
sition to Sharman Crawford and Robert J. Tennent, the present member. 
Neither of the unsuccessful candidates was sufliciently explicit in his declara- 
tion against Repeal. 

The W hig party in the town had not before had their strength measured or 
their real power tested. Sir James had concentrated in his favour personi al friends 
from the ranks of the liberal sections, many of whom concurred with him in gene- 
ral policy ; whilst Conservatives supported him on principle, as one sincere sly and 
intellige aly attached to the institutions of the country, and especially to the 
maintenance of the Imperial Union. The two candidates on the Conse rvative 
side were, therefore, returned—a most galling result to the “‘ demagogue’ ’ party, 
aud unsatisfactory toa very different class, men in their way respect able and intelli- 
gent, but too shallow and superficial in their polities to work out, inae omprehen- 
sive spirit of co- ope ration, the real good of a country so pec tuliarly cireumstanced 
as Ireland. A bitter conflict of contending parties ‘followed. Ms any look back 
on it with regret: more with real profit, regarding it as the price of privilege 
under a free constitution, the discipline which is almost unavoidable in the early 
stages of extended influence and increase of popular power. 

At this time the Earl of Derby, then Mr. Stanley, was the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. Chivalrous, eloquent, and intrepid, he was what he is, in all the great 
outline of his character, but had not then manifested what he has since so une- 
quivocally shown, a wise and cautious moderation, which testifies the prudent 
spirit of the statesman, reposing in the calmness of conscious strength. Circum- 
stances then called forth-his great powers of debate, his smiting sarcasm, his vigo- 
rous and syllogistic eloquence. Sir James at once fell.into his ranks, and never 
ceased to ac knowledge allegiance to this truly honourable, high-minded, and able 
chief. 

When the treacherous attack was made on the Irish Church, by the supporters 
of the celebrated Appropriation Clause, Sir James voted with the Conservative 
party, by whom it was valiantly opposed. In the second session of his political 
eareer he was selected by Lord Derby to discharge a duty of no ordinary impor- 
tance. Mr. O'Connell, then in the House of Commons, was challenged to debate 
the Repeal question: the opposition was confided to Lord Montes ugle (then Mr. 
Spring Rice) and Sir James E. Tennent. The speeches of the mover and se- 
conder weré triumphant. O'Connell never renewed the discussion in the house ; 
nor has it since been ever seriously propounded as an open question. 

At this time the secession of the Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Sir J. 
Graham, and Mr. Stanley took place. Sir Robert Peel commenced the great task 
of consolidating a power ‘ful, inte ‘lligent Conservative party ; and of all the Irish 
members, who had supported the general policy of Lord Grey, Sir James E. 
Tennent was the only one who gave his adhesion to the Conservative Opposition 
under the guidance of Sir Robert Peel, andthe sanction and support of Mr. Stanley. 
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A troublous period followed, in which the great principles of the Constitution 
passed through a fiery ordeal. Sir James gave his primary attention to questions 
of trade and manufactures, and made effective speeches in connexion with these 
interests. His speech on the timber trade of North America was acknow- 
ledged by the merchants of New Brunswick, who presented an address to him in 
a golden box. In the protection of the copyright of designs for the deco- 
ration of manufactured goods, printed calicoes, woven silks, carpets, and other 
articles, he took a very active and leading position, and brought in a bill, which 
was supported by Mr. Cobden. It was carried in 1842, and in 1843 many of 
the manufacturers whose interests were protected by this measure, presented Sir 
James, at Manchester, with a service of silver plate, of the value of £2,000, as a 
testimony of their gratitude. In carrying out his plan of protection, he deter- 
mined to make himself acquainted with the state of manufactures in other coun- 
tries, especially in Germany. This led to the publication of his work on Belgium, 
which appeared in 1841, and his Treatise on the Copyright of Designs. 

In 1841, when Sir Robert Peel was entrusted with office, he appointed Sir James 
to the office of Joint Secretary to the Board of Control, of which Lord Ellen- 
borough was president. In this he continued under Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey 
and the Earl of Ripon. Whilst in this office, it devolved on him to defend the 
policy of Lord Ellenborough in reference to the close of the Affghan war: the 
speech was in all respects creditable and effective. The late Archbishop of Can. 
terbury confessed that he had intended to vote against Lord Ellenborough, in the 
Upper House, on the same question, but that the speech of Sir James had con- 
vinced him that he ought to vote in his lordship's favour, and with the Govern. 
ment of Sir R. Peel. A similar occurrence took place on the motion of Mr. 
Labouchere to admit foreign flour into Ireland, when Sir James supported the 
claims of the Irish millers. The late Mr. Sheil listened to the speech with earnest 
attention, avowed that it had changed his views, and followed up this avowal 
consistently, by voting with the Protectionists on this occasion. 

A restless anxiety for continual change, and a healthful appetite for progressive 
improvement, are not to be confounded. Enlightened Conservative policy gives 
to the latter its cordial sanction ; to the former, an uncompromising resistance. 
The circumstances of the country required to have its great institutions invigor- 
ated and adapted to the exigencies. of the time. The extension of power and 
influence amongst the humbler classes necessitated the increased provision for 
education and religious training. In all the measures for these great national 
objects, Sir James had his part. 

As a man of business, an attentive correspondent, a useful friend, and an im. 
partial representative, who never declined the call of any constituent, whether a 
supporter or opponent, his merit is generally and unhesitatingly acknowledged b 
all parties. His peculiar habits of order and arrangement, the exactness wit 
which he methodises papers and disposes of correspondence, the despatch of com- 
missions, the promptness of action, and knowledge of all that is needed for busy 
public life, these give him a very great advantage in Parliamentary labours. 

Before 1845 he had obtained, for some years, valuable training at the Board of 
Contfol. He had, with maps and books, laboured with intense industry to un- 
derstand India; and his position and opportunities must have facilitated his 
researches. The Earl of Derby was then at the head of the Colonial Office, and 
found it necessary to deal decisively with a novel state of things in the important 
colony of Ceylon. Accumulated difficulty, arising from long neglect and miss 
management, had to be at once vigorously encountered ; the public service had 
lapsed into a torpid, inefficient state, which could not, without peril, be muelt 
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longer endured. ‘‘ The Civil Service” of thé colony formed a close corporationy 9 


which secured a strict monopoly of all public offices and employment. Family 
compacts and cliques superseded public requirements, screening incompetence and” 
concealing impropriety. The result of all this was what must naturally have 
been expected. 

We in Ireland can understand what we have felt and feel to be the curse of such 
government. Public patronage abused ; paltry jealousies fomented ; a provincial 
pettiness pervading the whole policy of the place ; the intriguer generally successful, 
-the upright seldom ; merit not necessarily an obstacle, but never a title to public 
favour and reward. 


. 
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When the state of things in Ceylon had thus degenerated, the office of Secre- 
tary of the colony became vacant. 1t combined the double duty of the leader 
of the Legislative Council and chief officer of the Executive. ‘The Governor of 
Ceylon, the gallant Sir Colin Campbell, impressed on Lord Derby the importance 
of passing over the Civil Service, and selecting some eflicient man, with administra- 
tive experience, to be sent out from home to aid in carrying on with vigour the 
government of the colony. ‘The manner in which Sir James had filled the office 
which he then held ; his reports and despatches, which had attracted the especial 
notice of the President, and obtained the emphatic approval of Sir Robert Peel, 
caused Lord Derby to offer him the vacant office, in compliance with Sir Colin 
Campbell's suggestion. In August, 1845, he resigned the secretaryship of the 
India Board, and Lord Mahon succeeded him in this office. 

In 1842, the King of Greece had sent him the order of knighthood, in testi- 
mony both of his military services and literary labours; he also sent him the 
medal voted by the Greek senate to those who had carried arms during the war 
of the liberation ; and our most gracious Sovereign gave permission to the new 
Secretary of Ceylon to accept and wear both, and now conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood—his present title, Sir James Emerson Tennent. In the 
autumn of 1845 he sailed for Ceylon. On arriving there, he soon found the 
influence of petty intrigue earnestly at work to frustrate and damage his efforts, 
and thus avenge the supposed wrong done to the civil service by his appoint- 
ment over their heads, Whilst Sir Colin Campbell remained in Ceylon, this teas- 
ing trickery was not felt, because Sir Colin knew the parties, and was prepared 
to defeat all the attempts of this mean jealousy, and to support his secretary 
with energy and firmness. When Sir Colin’s ae wy terminated in 1847, 


the Whigs, after the events which displaced Sir Robert Peel, had returned to 


wer, and Lord Grey was placed over the Colonial Office; and the vigorous, 
ico hearted Stanley had ceased to be secretary. 

Both at home and in Ceyion it was surmised that Sir James might be the new 
governor—that the interests of the colony would be considered, and party claims 
peer But the friend and supporter of Lord Stanley had his brand upon 
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m, and this was suflicient to secure the scowl of Lord Grey ; besides, Lord J. 
Russell had a young cousin unprovided, and Ceylon was accordingly honoured 
with the governorship of Lord Torrington. Family arrangements, in a domes- 
tic cabinet of caballing cousins, summoned into action the instinct of self. 
preservation, and the charity which begins and ends at home. 

This young nobleman, utterly unfit for such an office, with many high personal 
qualities, but without any experience to train him for his new position, departed 
for Ceylon. He was aware that the official knowledge, administrative habits, and 
training of his secretary had been passed over, in order to doa small job for “ the 
happy family,” by his own appointment; and (as is not unusual under such cir- 
cumstances with small men) S may have supposed it possible that the injured 
man might withhold confidence and give his Governor but a reluctant support. 

He may have felt also his own utter incompetence to fill the office, and, there- 
fore, if he could not calculate on a cordial support from the secretary, to enable 
him to fulfil, with any degree of safety, his own duties, his most prudent course 
might be to make himself independent of this injured and possibly resentful of- 
ficer. Accordingly, he brought out with him two ‘ trusty and well-beloved coun- 
cillors ;” one a private secretary, who did his work, ex animo ; the other, a son-in- 
law of Mr. B. Hawes, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and NEPHEW oF 
Dr. Wiseman: this gentleman had been trained in diplomacy, by first receiving 
the education of a Jesuit priest, then obtaining a place in the West Indian Custom 
House, and next a “family provision” as Auditor-General in Ceylon. 

The position of Sir James at this time was certainly most peculiar. Over the co- 
lonial department, the imperious, crooked- minded Lord Grey ; under him the slip- 
pery Benjamin Hawes; over the colony, the uneasy, incompetent cousin of the Pre- 
mier, with his private secretary in intimate alliance with the Civil Service, which 
had previously been stung with jealousy and disappointment, and thus the plans 
of carrying on the government were concerted, with the aid of the young Jesuit, 
who soon laid out for himself the office of secretary, when Sir James could be 
displaced. ‘The exchequer was empty ; the community in a state of bankruptcy ; 
and a native population, inflamed by hostile feeling, verging on rebellion. ‘ 
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The rebellion at length broke out; it required to be met at the outset with 
vigour and decision ; the measures which were adopted have been detailed before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and the part taken by Sir James, by 
whose timely counsels, carried into execution by the distinguished military offi- 
cers, especially that most excellent and amiable Irishman, Colonel Drought, of 
the Fifteenth Regiment, a movement which might have been very serious and 
formidable, was suppressed. 

The republican press of course represented all this as a combination of cruelty, 
oppression, and injustice; free trade in rebellion and insurrection should be se- 
cured, and so Joseph Hume was called upon to bring the state of Ceylon under 
the notice of the House of Commons. Angry discussions followed. Had the 
secretary for the colonies been even moderately detested, a sensible and plain 
statement would have satisfied Parliament; had the under secretary been even 
moderately distrusted, his explanations would have been accepted cum grano salis, 
and Lord Torrington left undisturbed ; but Lord Grey was so heartily hated, and 
Mr. Hawes so thoroughly discredited, that no statement of the one, nor explana- 
tion of the other, would be accepted by the public : Lord Torrington was sacrificed 
for the sins of the colonial office. 

A Parliamentary inquiry followed ; and the Secretary of Ceylon was sent over 
to defend the Governor, and this task he successfully accomplished. 

The injustice to this young nobleman, and to the colony, by this system of 
official jobbing of public patronage, was most lamentable. Incompetent to think 
for himself, and to act on his own resolves, he became more or less the dupe of 
dishonest intriguers, the supposed friends and advocates of ** law and order.” The 
fluctuations of a weak, honourable, but credulous mind manifest themselves in 
the details of his daily life. At one time confident of the fidelity of his secretary, 
and conscious of the importance of his services; then earwigged by some disap- 

ointed member of the civil service, or some Jesuitical whisperer in his household, 
Re began to doubt and distrust his official adviser. With characteristic weakness 
marring a frank and kindly nature, he was in the habit of writing to his fancied 
friends these conflicting and contradictory impressions, as they floated across his 
mind, and his treacherous confidants treasured up the letters for the evil day. 

His defence before the committee rested on the evidence of the secretary, Sir 
James. ‘To discredit the witness, therefore, was the obvious course for his ene- 
mies to demolish his defence ; and ‘accordingly at the close of a triumphant de- 
fence, out came one of Lord Torrington’s most foolish, confidential epistles, dis- 
paraging the very man whose credit was essential to his lordship’s defence. Such 
an exhibition of inconsistency, incompetency, and indiscretion could not, of 
course, in any view of it, have had any other result than to require his lordship’s 
removal, and he must therefore be immolated. His public policy was justified}; 
but his weak, vacillating, foolish simplicity was so fully exposed that it was not 
possible to leave him in possession of his office ; still, as the cousin of Lord John 
Russell, some cover should be thrown over his incompetence. It was a personal 
slur on him ; it was discreditable to the Whigs to appoint him to such a post—nay, 
it was very unjust to the young nobleman himself. To break the fall, it was 
arranged to suggest that he had great difliculties to contend with in Ceylon; 
that the civil service was in revolt ; that they did not support the Governor as 
they should have done; and then it was insinuated that this had been occasioned 
by Lord Stanley sending out Sir James Emerson Tennent, thereby provoking 







































jealousy, and causing in the end, embarrassment to Lord Torrington! It was 
also suggested that Mr. Wodehouse, the head of the disappointed party, had 






quarrelled with Sir James, and as they had disagreed, and Lord Torrington 
needed the cordial co-operation of both, the most advisable course would be to 
remove all three, Lord ‘Torrington, Mr. Wodehouse, and Sir James. Lord Tor- 
rington was recalled ; Mr. Wodehouse promoted to an appointment of a higher 
rank and pay at Honduras ; but Sir Emerson Tennent (as the friend of Lord 
Stanley), offered the higher rank, but greatly reduced salary, of Governor of the 
gloomy rock of St. Helena! Lord Torrington, in a letter to Lord John Russell, 
dated in July, 1850, had expressed himself in these words :— 

‘«* From the moment Sir Emerson ‘Tennent came to Ceylon he has been subject 
to the greatest persecution and injustice from various public servants (a body 
known here, and named by Sir Colin Campbell “the family compact”); every 
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effort was made to damage his character in my eyes; and the determination of 
this party, of which Mr. ‘Wodehouse was the head, was to get rid of him at any 
cost. You may wonder I was not better acquainted with all this before. I did 
know it, but I could not bring my mind to believe that so great a conspiracy 
should be for such paltry reasons; every charge that could be imagined against 
a public servant has been laid at Sir James Emer son Tennent’s door, and all this 
because he came to an oflice that they were all considered i incapé able of filling ; 
these attacks have been so steady and determined, that, to a certain extent, they 
have taken root both in India and in England, and something should be done to 
right him before the public, to mark his conduct as a public servant, who has done 
his duty faithfully ; to prove the confidence of Government, and what they think 
of the treatment he has undergone.” 

The “ something” has been done ; worthy of Whig treachery, and still more 
worthy of Lord Gre “y, the patron of Mr. Selby, a scion of the estate of his Lord- 
ship in England, whose restoration to office we must notice. 

Had any impartial inquiry been instituted, had the deliberate conclusion of Lord 
Torrington been disproved, as to the treatment e oxpe rienced by Sir James from 
the members and friends of the « family compact,” at the he adof which was Mr. 
Wodehouse; or, as to his conduct and services in the very difficult and peculiar 
position in which he was placed; nay, had Lord Grey taken upon himself'to aflirm 
that Sir James had, in his judgment, been guilty of official misconduct deserving 
or requiring re moval, as a penalty for his offence, there would have been a show 
of seeming justice in the course ultimately adopted towards him. It is only re- 
lieved by ‘the reckless and disgusting jobbery e »xhibited i in reference to Mr. Sel! by. 
There is nothing even resembling this, but an occasional promotion at the Ir ish 
Bar, when some seasonable recreant, or political pervert, finds favour in the eyes 
of the friends of “law and order.” Our own delightful Goldsmith describes the 
modest merit of the strolling pl: yer, selected for the part of Cato, as he himself 
avowed, not because of any pre-eminence over his fellows, but he had an old coat, 
which when tastefully turned inside out, answered for the Roman toga. Mr. 
Selby, however, had peculiar qualities. Bound to Lord Grey by feudal ligame nts, 
this “gentleman had been clerk to the Attorney-Gene ral of the ¢ Cape of Good 
Hope. He was then admitted to be an attorney, and about six months after- 
anste came to Ceylon with Sir Anthony Oliphant, and was then admitted to be an 
advocate. Ile was seven years an advocate there, when, having been first made 
Deputy Queen's Advocate, he was then, at the end of four years, appointed by 
Lord Grey to the responsible office of Queen’s Advocate, which had been always 
filled by a well-educated member of the English Bar 

The conduct of this gentleman in declining to give advice as to the court- 
martial, which even Sir John Hogg admitted would not have been tolerated in 
India, but have ensured the prompt dismissal of the advocate, may have led, 
and we believe much contributed, to the results which provoked so much indig- 
nation in reference to the punishments awarded by the military tribunal. But 
the strange incident which occurred in consequence of Mr. Selby stating an al- 
leged conversation between himself and Lord Torrington, in re ference to the 
execution of a native priest, opens a chapter which is beyond the influence of 
ordinary comment. Under any circumstances, it was a breach of confidence to 
disclose the communication between the Governor and the law adviser; and, as 
Lord Torrington justly observed, in his letter of 27th October, 1849, after re- 
udiating the truth or accurac y of Mr. Selby's account of the interview, “that 
it was an 1 unpardonable breach of confidence, both official and frie ndly. I must 

say, if conduct such as this is to be tolerated or justified, there must ‘be an end 
to all confidential communications with government officers, and, above all, with 
the law officers of the Crown, to whom our communications are in the last de- 

e confidential. Had Mr. Selby been a lawyer, and either educated or trained 
for the bar, the mere etiquette of the profession would have taught him the 
courtesy as well as the necessity of observing confidence as regards what passes 
in his interviews with the Governor; and I am willing to attribute his error to 
the want of these advantages, and the misfurtune of his having no other legal 
knowledge or observation than such as he «acquired as a clerk to the Chief Justice 
when Attorney-General at the Cape.” 

It had been considered that this disclaimer was not sufficiently explicit. Lord 
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Torrington had been charged by Mr. Selby with expressing himself in a manner 
which, if truly stated, would have warranted impeachment. In May, 1850, Lord 
Torrington writes to Lord Grey to say he had been surprised to hear that his dis- 
claimer had been by some persons thought to be insufficient ; and he adds that he 
had not wished unnecessarily to injure Mr. Selby, nor ‘* to war with him.” He 
concludes in these words :— 

«* Tam now, my Lord, necessitated in my own defence to declare to your Lordship, 
on the honour of a peer and a gentleman, that Imade use of no such words as those put 
into my mouth, and that the statement to that effect is therefore simply untrue.” 

On the 2nd August, 1850, Lord Grey replies to this letter, and after referring to 
Mr. Selby’s statement, and Lord Torrington’s denial of its truth, he adds, * Ihave 
no hesitation in assuring your Lordship that I give entire credit to this denial.” 

On the 15th August Lord Grey writes to Lord Torrington that, on his advice, 
Lord Torrington should be relieved from the government of Ceylon. He states 
his approval of all his public policy, especially as connected with the commercial and 
financial condition of the island, but that he-had failed in maintaining harmonious 
co-operation amongst the persons employed:in the public service there ; that the 
public interest required his Lordship’s removal. 

On the 3rd of December, 1850, three official letters were written by Mr. 
Hawes to Sir Emerson Tennent, Mr. Wodehouse, and Mr. Selby. Those to Sir 
Emerson and Mr. Wodehouse are duplicates. They refer to the hostile feelings 
of these gentlemen to each other, and the production of private letters in explana- 
tion of mutual assaults on their conduct and character. Mr. Hawes announces 
that Lord Grey does not assume to decide which is to blame as the aggressor. 

The production of the letters by Sir Emerson Tennent had been with the full 
sanction and approval of Mr. Hawes himself, and, fortunately, the memorandum 
made by Mr. Loaden, a most respectable and intelligent solicitor, who was pre- 
sent when Mr. Hawes fully concurred in the necessity and propriety of producing 
the letters, has placed this beyond all reasonable doubt. This memorandum is 
now public property. 

No official error or misconduct is even suggested against either Sir Emerson 
or Mr. Wodehouse ; they are also relieved from their public offices in the colony. 

Next we come to Mr. Selby. The letter to him is of the same aate—Decem- 
ber 3, 1850. After announcing the careful examination of the evidence, ‘* Lord 
Grey is glad to find that the necessity of relieving Mr. Selby from his office is not 
imposed on him! so far from it, he is to have eighteen months’ leave of absence ! ! 
But still Lord Grey is compelled to express his great dissatisfaction with his 
conduct in the colony. ‘It seems clear to his Lordship that you have failed in 
giving the late Governor of Ceylon that advice and assistance in the discharge of his 
duties, at a time of extreme difficulty, which he had a right to expect from his principal 
law officer.” 

He then refers to the rumour to the prejudice of Lord Torrington as to what 
Mr. Selby had stated to have occurred at the interview, and after stating that he 
does not enter into the question whether the words said to have been used b 
Lord Torrington really were so or not, he simply censures Mr. Selby for heen 
of official confidence, as an indiscretion of a very reprehensible character, but 
trusts his conduct hereafter will be more guarded.” 

Is it possible to conceive conduct more outrageously unjust, more at variance 
with every principle of private honour public virtue and sound policy? Threé 
officials are dismissed—for there is no magic in the word relieved or removed } 
against these there is no imputation of official neglect, error, or misconduct. A 
fourth is censured as failing in public duty, wanting in personal honour as connected 
with that duty; already condemned by the solemn denial of Lord Torrington, 
accredited deliberately by the official adoption of Lord Grey; and whilst Lord 
Grey in August declares he gives entire credit to the denial which fastened on Mr. 
Selby a far graver charge than censurable indiscretion, this is passed over as an 
open question, and the only public officer acknowledged to have been unde- 
serving of public confidence is restored to his office in the island! A more dis- 
gusting, discreditable affair, a more unjust, flagrant job was never perpetrated. 
No candid man of common sense and ordinary feeling but must condemn it as 
foul injustice, calculated to bring into contempt the whole system of colonial 
policy, under such a head-piece. 
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Tt is some consolation for the friends of Sir Emerson to find that the man who 
deprived him so unrighteously of his office, still more unrighteously restored Mr. 
Selby. It is strange, indeed, that in such a department of the public service as 
the Colonial Office, such influences should be allowed to poison the policy of this 
great country, where sound and eflicient administration is more than ever needed 
to preserve life and warmth, and circulate British feeling, in the members of the 
colonial empire. 

We have been drawn into this cursory glance at the Ceylon question, which 
engaged so large a share of public attention. A careful examination of the evi- 
dence and documents warrants the conclusion that Sir Emerson Tennent has 
suffered much injustice, and been most unrighteously treated by the Govern- 
ment: the arch-delinquent, of course, is Lord Grey. Had the motion of Mr. 
Baillie been confined to a vote of want of confidence in the Colonial Secretary, 
and not involved an imputation on the character or honour of Lord Torrington, 
the result might have been very different. Many who excused Lord Torrington 
on the score of incompetence and good intention, would have condemned Lord 
Grey for his crooked, inconsistent, unprincipled course of procedure. 

Sir Emerson Tennent was now left no choice. Remonstrance was vain, where 
justice or truth had no entrance, at least no influence; and therefore, most re- 
uctantly, he accepted the Governorship of St. Helena. He was anxious to be 

resent at the discussion on Mr. Baillie’s motion, when first proposed ; but this 
indulgence was denied; and he was obliged to embark a few days before the 
debate was expected to take place. His old friend and schoolfellow, the member 
for our University, had, with judicial impartiality (we have reason to believe), 
scrutinized the whole question ; and after he had fully satisfied himself where the 
right lay, he signified his readiness to stand by his friend, in the event of any 
adversary making a hostile attack. Mr. Napier, in the arrangement of the 
debate, was assigned the important duty of replying to Mr. Hawes; but when 
the latter had finished, the night had advanced much farther than was antici- 
ated ; and as Sir James had not been attacked, Mr. Napier at once made way 
or Mr. Gladstone, who replied on the general question to the Under-Secretary. 

Sir James sailed for St. Helena during stormy weather, and, after encounter- 
ing a hurricane, he was forced to direct the frigate to put back to Portugal, and 
land himself and his family at Lisbon. The lite of Lady Tennent was in immi- 
nent peril from the severity of the voyage. Whilst at Ceylon, Sir James col- 
lected materials for his very interesting and valuable work on the history of 
Christianity in the island. ‘This is not only his last, but certainly his best pub- 
lication. ‘The following notice of it is taken from the Calcutta Review of June. 
1851, a periodical conducted by the most experienced of our missionary labour- 
ers in the East :— 

** For those missionaries who are not content to follow in the beaten track, or 
to invent over again what has been tried and found wanting by their predeces- 
sors, but who rise to the height of their position, and devote all their powers to 
the grand and glorious work of winning the natives to Christ, we would recom- 
mend Sir Emerson Tennent’s book as an invaluable help. He unites the practi- 
cal knowledge of the missionary with the philanthropic spirit, the large views, 
and philosophical habits of the Christian, the statesman, and the scholar. He 
discusses, with a thorough mastery of the subject, the principles on which the 
various missions are conducted, the experiences of the missionaries themselves, 
the obstacles in their way, and the means they have used to counteract them— 
translations, the press, teaching, preaching—in short, nearly all the grand and 
pregnant questions which yet await and demand solution ; and he discusses them 
all in a manner not only worthy of his acknowledged ability, but with a can- 
dour, freshness, and impartiality, which, it is but fair to say, we have never met 
with elsewhere. There is something, to us, as rare as it is delightful, in meet- 
ing with a powerful, vigorous mind, raised far above the vulgar atmosphere of 
straining after notoriety or of doubt, that is fonder of display than research or 
satisfaction, and turning, with a calm but a kindred spirit, to contemplate and 
record the labours of those that seek to carry forward the grandest work that 
wee '. engage in, the true panacea for human misery, and the last hope of the 
world. 


“The book does not treat exclusively of missions. It has a slight, but po- 
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pular and interesting sketch of Brahmanism, and a more elaborate and masterly 
account of Buddhism than any we have seen elsewhere within the same compass. 
It is a very delightful work—a worthy and fitting employment for the leisure 
hours of an accomplished Christian gentleman.” 

This most pleasing work of Sir James, which is written in a large and Christian 
spirit, details the success of missionary labours under various aspects. It analyses 
and illustrates the several methods of propagating religion by corruption,‘ coer- 
cion, and persuasion ; and it also forcibly urges the importance of blending in- 
tellectual culture with religious instruction, so as to make the teaching permanent 
in its results. It also strongly impresses the value of using the native language 
of the people, and founding good schools—well regulated, providing a liberal 
course of education. He justly remarks that, however true it may be that intelli- 
gence and education are no sufficient security against individual infidelity or dis- 
regard of Scriptural truth, yet @ nation is never lowered in morals or religious 
feeling by general education. The experiments tried in Ceylon are very in- 
structive to show how plainly right, how encouraging also, the missionary method, 
which is neither aided by the corrupting influence or coercive pressure of an un- 
principled government, but secks, in the simplicity of truth, and by the agency 
of teaching in schools, preaching in churches, and the ministrations of social in- 
tercourse, to circulate and impress the living truths of the Gospel of peace and 
love. 

The importance of extended education and religious training increases day by 
day. The increase of popular power, the facility of free and general intercourse, 
the communication of thought, the energy of mind, all demand a corresponding 
progress in the education of our people. There is a’ freer scope for moral 
agencies, a wider range for all the forms of missionary labour to promote the 
good of man and the glory of God. This work, then, is a very acceptable con- 
tribution, which has been most seasonably offered, and the spirit in which it is 
written is at once enlightened and sober. 

Circumstances unforeseen and unexpected have brought Sir James back once 
more to his native country, and may place him speedily again in the House of 
Commons. The borough of Lisburn fos opened its bosom to him, and before 
this sketch meets the public eye he may be the Member for that neat, respectable 
town. We confess, however, we would wish to see him at the general election 
returned as one of the representatives of his native city. His chastened ex- 
perience of life is now considerable, his habits of business adequately formed and 
tried. Ireland is surely nauseated with party violence, which has shivered her 
best interests, cultivated the bad passions of her children, and retarded the pro- 
gress of a fine country. The constituency of Belfast comprises an admirable 
body of commercial intelligence, industrial energy, and public spirit. 

It is high time that Ireland should find in the legislature some reflection of the 
sound portion of its interesting and intelligent people. It is no easy matter to 
discharge faithfully and usefully the duty of a prudent representative ; it needs a 
well-informed understanding, with sobriety of judgment, and fairness of mind, 
well expressed by moderation. It requires settled habits of business, knowledge 
of the routine of public duties, whilst the temper of Parliament, the suggestions 
and opinions of influential public men, the exigencies of sound policy, and the 
general good of a mixed and free community, must all be taken into account in 
weighing the difficulties which a representative has to encounter, in the course of 
an efficient representation. Never, perhaps, was it more important that our 
Members should be. men of practical good sense, who would give their best atten- 
tion to promote and protect the material interests of Ireland. The equitable ad- 
justment of the land question, the establishment of the packet station in the 
West, the extension of railways, the more economical working of the poor- 
law, the consolidation and amendment of complicated laws, and the im- 
proved administration of both civil and criminal jurisprudence, the honest 
use of public patronage to reward merit, and secure for the public service 
the most competent and efficient men, a wise economy in public expenditure, the 
condition of the labouring classes, and the extension of good and useful education 
amongst our people, these might engage the efforts of earnest and intelligent men, 
more profitably than polemical strife and fanatical bombast. The country now begins 
to feel the returning thrill of life ; the energy of industry is especially active about 
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Belfast. Party spirit has abated, personal bitterness is softened, if not subdued. It 
would be a aoa ane to see Sir James Emerson Tennent replaced in the repre- 
sentation of Belfast without the violence or contention of a party conflict. He 
would find himself in the House of Commons beside his old companion, the mem- 
ber for the University, and near his zealous,eloquent friend, the member for Ennis- 
killen. A score of well-educated and high-principled Irishmen, who would co- 
operate in a rational spirit for the protection of the solid interests of their country, 
would soon stop the arrogant assumption which appropriates to a few of the 
hollow and high-sounding ‘‘ brass bandmen,” the title of representatives of the 
people of Ireland—the Irish Members, the monopolists of name and nation. 

Mo Lisburn, to Belfast, to the well-ordered counties and boroughs would we look 
with hope and confidence for a good example, a selection of men competent and 
willing to attend to useful duty forthe common weal. It would be a cheering day 
for Ireland if even half ofher representatives could be reasonably supposed to be 
worthy of confidence and respect, as men of independent feeling, love of country, and 
personal integrity. Legislation cannot do much, it is true, to reform a people, but 
the legislature may still exercise powerful influence for good or for evil. It is the 
depository of the national power ; it should be supplied, therefore, with capable and 
active men of business, ut understand the wants and wishes of their constituents, 
and are able to assert and vindicate their claims and rights. 

Since Sir James went out to Ceylon, Ireland has passed through a severe, a try- 
ing ordeal. What was grasped at as a necessary of lite, is now sought rather as a 
profitable investment ; fictitious value will cease to be, and areal standard ulti- 
mately be fixed. Heavy and sore have been the afflictions of high and low, rich and 
poor, for men have been forced into their real and true position; a crash has ensued, 
and people startle at finding how much that was supposed to be real has proved to 
be fictitious. Belfast has not suffered, it has steadily progressed. It had the start 
in trade, in education, in manufacturing industry ; all the elements of social and 
commercial prosperity have been used, and they have multiplied. The ready and 
increasing market for agricultural produce has materially benefited the country all 

ground, and self-reliance is their text, and ‘ Excelsior’ the motto on the banner. 

It would be important for the town, as for Sir James, to renew their connex- 
ion. The improvement of Ireland, and the proper management of our colonies, 
must be main elements in the policy of a wise statesman. It may be that, at no 
distant day, the Earl of Derby may be placed at the head of a new Cabinet. He 
may in a spirit of sound progress appeal more to the good sense of the middle 
class community, and seek to promote their solid interests by a plain, honest po- 
licy. It is possible that Sir James might be included in his official list; and it 
is evident that as Member for Belfast he would be in a position to command re- 
spect, as the representative of a community so industrious and successful. 

A career of great usefulness is now open to such of our representatives as have 
the judgment and good sense to pursue it. By avoiding as much as possible 
angry altercation, which lowers the disputants and their country in the estimation 
of sound-thinking men ; by seeking, as much as practicable, for opportunity to 
co-operate, and, without suspicion or distrust, trying to act together, a small 
body of men of this stamp, and in this spirit, might, by combining their exertions 
judiciously, gradually rescue Ireland from the grasp of faction, and rouse the 
country generally into waking life and duty. 

We want improved men—men reformed, roused, instructed ; moral power, self- 
respect, the plain agencies of industry, intelligence, and virtue. The elements of 
prosperity are around us on every side; shall we turn them to good account, or 
turn aside, trample them under foot, and spend our strength on the vapouring 
absurdities which are the trading stock of a delusive agitation ? 

The western world becomes more and more accessible. Commercial enterprise, 
extension of manufactures, more appropriate distribution of skill, capital, and 
labour, must naturally result. We have been led into these reflections by fol- 
lowing Sir Emerson Tennent in his past history, and anticipating his future course 
of life. He has been trained for activity and duty; he has ever manifested 
a love of literature, a taste for arts, an interest in sacred truth ; he has acquired 
a great experience of life, a knowledge of commercial and colonial policy, and he 
comes back to the town which first afforded him the nurture of education, and a 
post of public usefulness. He finds it more worthy still for him to be one of its 
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Members; no longer under the influences of party violence, but alive to the in- 
telligent use of popular privilege. In an anxious hope for Ireland, we lock to 
Belfi ist, not with jealousy, but with pride and satisfaction. We have heard it re- 
marked of Sir E merson Tenne nt, that no Irishman ever needed his friendly aid 
and sought it in vain. On leaving for Ceylon in 1845, a body of Irishmen in 
London | presented him with with a dessert service of gold, accompanied with a 
most cordial address ; and on leaving Ceylon the various public bodies, including 
the great sections of the Christian community, tendered admirable addresses, 
containing suitable expressions of esteem and gratitude, their testimony to his 
public t usefulness and private virtues. 

After all, a life laborious, literary, and philanthropic; adding to the stores of 
well-digested knowledge, and the collections of natural history, “bots uny, and the 
fine arts ; befriending struggling genius, protecting manufacturing ‘skill, illus- 
trating and commending Holy W. rit, and ree ording the experience of enlightened 
missionary labour, and still in the prime of active maturity, ready to be engaged 
in untiring effort for the acknowledged good of our common country, is an “offer- 
ing deserving of the gratitude of true- hearted Irishmen. We have looked at his 
course of life with a frie mdly eye, not insensible to human frailties, nor blind to 
minor faults. He is liable to be stimulated too suddenly, and to bound too precipi- 
tately under the stroke of impulse. He fears to offe nd, when he not less fears to 
concede; the one is the result of deference to opinion, the other of respect for truth. 
He is skilful and sensitive, and thus he inclines to take a circuitous path, when 
plainer and coarser minds would rush straight onward. He is more ‘faithful as 
a friend than formidable as a foe; for his nature is kindly and gentle, not 
fashioned for angry strife or stern conflict. 

He is an intelligent, educated Irishman, generous and earnest ; and this is a 
goodly title at the present crisis. His country has now great claims upon him, 
as it has on all her sons who possess station, influence, talent, able to lend a 
timely hand in renovating and sustaining the hope of Ireland. Let it be our 
daily prayer, that Ire land m: ry at last become a land of peace and prosperity, 
and our daily duty, by all the simple, generous agencies of peaceful citize aller! to 
promote so great an object. We who are now under the meridian, may not realise 
the sight of a happy fatherland, but we may leave behind us, and yet behold 
from another and a better world, peace, happiness, and industrial virtue, amongst 
our children’s children. 
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THE HEIRS OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


TOE MEETING IN THE 8TORM, 


Tere was a wild storm out at sea— 
a storm by night—the winds and the 
waves had begun to lift up their voices 
just when the tumult of the world was 

ushed in the silent darkness, so that 
on the earth all was tranquillity, while 
the ocean raged in fury; it was as 
though that spirit of unrest which 
haunts the hearts of men, having been 
driven out of them by the charm of 
sleep, had taken refuge here among the 
boiling waters, and prepared to hold a 
frantic revel. ‘The mad sea was a 
fitting field for such a guest, and the 


fierce sport they made together seemed 
designed for a mocking imitation of the 
stormy human passions, which convuls- 
ed the land by day. 

There was a mimic war in heaven— 
the thunder, for artillery, and the 
shock of the electric clouds, like the 
meeting armies when fellow-mortals do 
battle for destruction ; then the beauti- 
ful lightning was as the flashing hopes 
that gleam in at times on the darkness 
of the soul, and often blast it in the 
passing of their fatal brightness. The 
waves leapt, and rose, and sunk to rise 
no more, like men wrestling for happi- 
ness and finding a grave, and ever as 
the tempest swept by the rain went 
with it, wildly weeping, as though its 
big, bursting drops were the frantic 
tears of an earthly despair. 

In the midst of all this senseless 
strife, a ship went struggling helplessly. 
It was a piteous thing to see it, for 
it was so like a human being, straining 
every nerve to keep above the whelm- 
ing waves; strong as fate the billows 
bore it up towards the very heaven, 
then dashed it down, and trampled on 
it like a fallen enemy; but the stout 
old oak stood the shock, and as yet the 
= planks held together, though the 

anger was imminent, and not one 
on board expected to see the light of 
another day. a 

The scene on deck was very striking, 
for human nature was there stripped of 
all disguise and all self-deceit before 
the presence of death. 


Pride and ambition, ostentation and 
avarice—the fallacies of the world, the 
complacent lies of society, the hopes 
and griefs that were of earth alone—all 
unrealities, in short, had passed for 
these shivering, helpless beings, with 
the life that seemed receding from them 
—that hour of horror revealed them to 
themselves and to others: there would 
be no more smiling lips over blackest 
hearts ; no more bold looks over craven 
amas those murderous waters, as 
they dashed them to and fro, wrung 
from them the very secrets of their 
souls, 


There were some there who carried 
a fair name through the world, and 
won honour and praise for their virtu- 
ous living, that now shrieked out to the 
pitiless winds, the detail of crimes which 
had deformed their soul unseen. There 


were others who had seemed full of love 


to the beings who cherished them, and 
now stole the rope or the spar from 
their straining hands, that they might 
save themselves therewith, whilst they 
left these to perish ; but still, whatever 
shape the frenzy of that perishing crew 
might take, whether their cries were 
of remorse, or prayer, or impotent rage, 
but one desire and instinct seemed to 
animate them all—the desire into which 
every energy of their soul was gathered 
up and concentrated—for the mortal 
life that was being rent from their pas- 
slonate grasp. 

Life! life! it had been to man 
of them a torturer, full of anguish 
and disappointments—a hard task- 
master, driving them on from day 
to day with weary feet and heavy 
heart, as over arid deserts, where no 
sweet waters were springing from the 
wells of human love or friendship, to 
slake their thirst for sympathy; they 
had prayed for death, they had writhed 
in the power of this life, and sought to 
be rid of it, as a prisoner of his bonds, 
—and now, when the bubbling waves 
came sweeping over the deck to their 
very throat, there uprose in each heart 
such an intensity of love for it, that all 
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other thoughts were swallowed up in 
this one burning wish, They cared 


not who perished round them, the 
dearest and the best; they cared not 
what torments it might bring them in 
the future, only let them not feel its 
warm breath departing from their lips, 
its throbbing from their heart. 

Now, in the midst of all these beings 
hanging between life and death—mad. 
dened by their terror for the one, and 
their passion for the other—there were 
two who maintained a perfect serenity, 
and looked with quiet eye and smiling 
face, upon the boiling surge which 
threatened to engulf them. 

The first of these was a young girl, 
who had been lashed to a mast, against 
which she leant quite motionless ; she 
was one of those sweet spring flowers, 
whose bright and joyous en shows, 
that they have known only the sunshine 
of life’s early day; no sorrow as yet 


had checked those bounding feet, that 


loved to spring so lightly over wood- 
land paths, nor hushed the carol of that 
gladsome voice, which rivalled the sum- 
mer birdin melody ; cloudless and pure 
were her eyes as the sky at dawn— 
fresh the soul within her as the morn- 
ing dew; the beauty of guilelessness, 
and of a heart at rest, shed a light 
around her which had an indescribable 
charm. 

It was a strange thing to see her 
there, looking out so serenely on the 
war of the elements; whilst others 


wept and raved, no sound was heard 
from her, and though strong men lay 
writhing at her feet in a paroxysm of 
terror, no thrill of fear shook her ten- 
der frame ; calmly she stood, her white 
garments shining in the night, like the 
pure robes of some angel of peace; her 
sweet face shaded by the golden glory 
of her long flowing hair, her fair hands 
folded over her tranquil bosom, and a 
faint smile lingering on her parted lips, 
like the soft light of a reflected moon- 
beam, on the still waters of a lucid lake. 

There was one there who, even in that 
hour of tumult and distress, could not 
choose but look on her in her marvel- 
lous tranquillity; he, like herself, was 
calm—the only other in all that trem- 
bling crew who faced death with indif- 
ference. But it was sufficient to look 
upon his countenance to read the secret 
of his silent courage ; strange it was, 
indeed, that she—so young, so fair, so 
like a snow-white lily—should be ready 
to fall without a sigh into the embrace 


‘of the deadly corruption; but it was 


no marvel that this man should be well 


content to feel on his strong, passionate 
heart, the iron grasp which alone would 
still its beating. A noble face was his, 
bearing the marked evidence of a 
powerful mind, a resolute spirit, and a 
generous heart; but it was so sorrow- 
fully stern, so deeply shadowed with 
the gloom of some great darkness which 
lay upon his soul, that it was plain the 
bitterness of life alone had engendered 
this recklessness of death. 

They had never met before, these 
two. She was so young, and he already 
wellnigh past his prime, for he had num. 
bered some forty years ; yet now the 
attraction of a common sentiment drew 
them towards one another as though 
they had been kindred spirits. He was 
gazing intently upon her, when she 
turned her bright, candid eyes towards 
him, and smiled. She seemed willing 
to answer the question his looks were 


asking, concerning the reason of her 
fearlessness in this great peril. There 
was a momentary lull in the storm, 
and he suddenly walked towards her. 
It was no time for the courtesies of the 
world, and he did not hesitate to ad- 


dress her, ‘* How is it that you alone 
can meet this appalling danger in such 


perfect calm?” She answered him at 
once, as frankly as he spoke, with a 
confiding, child-likesmile upon herlips. 

** Because life, so far as I have 
known it, has been so happy and so 
beautiful, that I believe death must be 
more beautiful and happy still.” 

‘‘What a marvellous doctrine; where 
can you have learned such untenable 
philosophy ?” 

*«*I do not know what philosophy 
means. I have but said what I have 
been taught by one who was my mas- 
ter. Life, which is a mystery, came 
to me unasked, and I found it a most 
joyful thing ; if death, adeepermystery, 
come alike unsought, why should I 
doubt it will be a yet more precious 
gift? Butlook!” shecontinuedeagerly, 
‘is it not true that the storm is abat- 
ing ?—the sailors are working cheers 
fully. Surely there is hope. Oh! 
say that it is so; for, though I do not 
dread death, because I believe that 
its gloom conceals some glorious joy, I 
do fear such a passage to it as this—the 
actual pain, the horror of drowning, 
the sinking, choked and struggling, into 
that dark sea. Tell me, shall we live?” 

** Yes,” he answered slowly, as he 
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looked around the scene, where all gave 
token that the tempest’s wrath was 
spent. ‘I think, indeed, that the 
danger is over; I think that we are 
saved. You may hear it in the exult- 
ing of these trembling wretches who, 
but a few minutes since, were crawling 
on the deck in abject supplication. 
Well, they have what they asked, and 
soon they will curse the hour when 
their re quest was granted.” 

She looked at him with an innocent 
surprise in her large, clear eyes. She 
seemed to think him a bei sing of a dif- 
ferent nature from herself. At last she 
spoke, 

** And now, since we two alone 
seemed well content to die, when all 
others raved and shrieked for life, will 
you tell me why it was that you were 
thus willing to ‘be done of earth; for 
I can see it was not because you be- 
lieve, as I do, beauty, and goodness, 
and love in all things, however dark 
and strange they seem as yet ?” 

* And did your master teach you,” 
he said with a bitter smile, “ that 
there is beauty i in suffering 7 t 

“Yes! in suffering, in pain, and 
death; for he said that beneath their 
stern aspect there lay hidden treasures 
that were immortal, blessings crowning 
us with stingless joy ; but if you fear 
suffering, why do you not fear to die: 
they say there is a pang in dying?” 

«* You answered my question, and I 
must answer yours ; but it were better 
for you not to know that such things 
ean be in this world. I did not fear, 
or rather I courted, the last struggle, 
because I have found the agony of life 
sharper than the agony of death can 
be.” He turned away abruptly, as he 

spoke, and seemed desirous to close the 
interview ; and truly it was a strange 
conversation which had taken place 
between those two, in the midst of that 
fierce, stormy night, with the waters 
gaping open-mouthed for both their 
ives. It could not have occurred at 
all under other circumstances. Two 
strangers could not thus have told out 
their secret thoughts, had they not been 
driven by uncontrollable impulse to a 
close companionship, because of the com- 
munion of feeling which seemed to in- 
spire both in that tremendous hour; but 
now that it was past, that they must 
re-enter on the ordinary routine of 
life, the words they had not scrupled 
to say to one another appeared to them 
both as some strange, wild dream. 
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Ww hin they met again, it was as though 
they never had der »parted from the ordi- 
nary customs of society. Yet this brief 
conversation was destined to have a 
weighty influence on the lives of both 
of them. 

Their next meeting was in the morn. 
ing, when all traces of the midnight 
storm had passed away—when,br ighte ar 
and more beautiful than ever before, 
the earth, and the sky, and the day- 
light seemed to the eyes that had looked 
on death so near. The passengers were 
all collected on deck once more, as they 
had been when the tempest was raging ; 
but now it was that they might weep 
tears of delight as they felt the glow of 
the sunshine —ths it they might revel in 
the very throbbing of their pulses, 
which: told how the warm life-blood 
was careering, unchecked, through their 
hearts. 

Soon, however, the memory of their 
danger passed away, like a hateful 
dream, and they began, according to 
the nature of men, to occupy them- 
selves, with a sort of unconscious in- 
terest, in the actual circumstances pass- 
ing before them. 

The ship in which they were em. 
barked was bound, from the coast of 
Ireland to that of England. Her ulti- 
mate destination was a seaport town 
in Devon; but at present she had sud- 
o swerved from her course, and 

yas making for the land just where a 
tines of richly wooded country attract- 
ed the eye by the luxuriance of its ve- 
getation, and the evident traces of that 

care and cultivation which are usually 
bestowed on the estate of a wealthy 
proprietor. ‘The vessel hove-to within 

short distance of the shore, and a 
boat was lowered. ‘The captain in- 
formed any curious inquirers that it 
was for the accommodation of some of 
the passengers who were to disembark 
at the little fishing village now visible 
on the coast. He was still speaking, 
when the noble-looking man already 
mentioned came to take leave of him, 
and to thank him for his efforts in the 
storm of the previous night. He then 
passed with a quiet, stately step through 
the crowd of passengers, and went 
down into the boat which was to con- 
vey him to the shore. He did not fail, 
however, to look round anxiously for 
her, with whom he had become so 
strangely acquainted ; and it was with 
evident regret that he quitted the ship 
without having seen her again. He had 
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observed, during their short voyage, 
that she was under the protection of an 
elderly lady, who seemed, from a cer- 
tain stiffness in her manners and ap- 
pearance, to have occupied, at some 
time, the post of governess; but dur- 
ing the storm she had been so utterly 
prostrated by fear and bodily ailment, 
that she had abandoned all care of her 
charge. Even in the morning, when 
all danger was over, she appeared still 
too much stupefied to be of much ser- 
vice to the young girl; and both ladies 
were evidently fortunate in having a 
most efficient attendant in the old grey- 
haired man, whose primitive appear- 
ance and manner seemed to indicate 
that he was an old country servant. 
The stranger was scarcely placed in 
the boat when, somewhat to his sur- 
prise and pleasure, he saw this ofd 
man carefully depositing the duenna 
of his young friend on a seat near 
him; and in another moment there was 
a light footfall on the ladder, a waving 
of white garments, and she was herself 
placed beside him, whilst the sailors, 
pushing off from the side of the vessel, 
made all speed towards the shore. 
Both turned round hastily, and their 
eyes met in a glance of recognition. 

**Tt would seem our destination is 
the same,” said he with a smile; “ at 
least so far as the fishing village. After 
that, I cannot, indeed, hope it, for the 
path which leads to my abode is not 
one that many would seek to travel.” 

«Ts your home near this ?” she said 
eagerly. ‘I am so glad to hear it ; for 
perhaps you can tell me something of 
this country, which is quite new to 
me.” 

«* Most certainly I can,” he answer- 
ed. “I think I know every tree in 
the wood, and every flower in the val- 
leys; my whole life, so to speak, has 
been passed in these localities.” 

«Then tell me do you know Ran- 
dolph Abbey ?” 

He started with a movement of the 
most uncontrollable agitation, and 
looked at her almost fiercely, as though 
he suspected the intention of her words ; 
but her candid gaze disarmed him ; he 
compressed his lips firmly, which had 
grown deadly white, and answered com- 
posedly— 

** T do know itwell, most intimately ; 
not only the Abbey, but its inhabitants ; 
they have been my friends these many 

ears.” 

** Then you must be mine also,” she 


said gaily; “for Iam myself a Ran- 
dolph.” 

“*T might have guessed it ;” and he 
looked thoughtfully upon her. 

«* And you know them all—all the 
party Iam going; to meet ?—for I was 
told I should find so many relations 
there.” 

‘*T think I am acquainted with every 
one who ever crossed the threshold of 
Randolph Abbey,” he said with a faint 
smile; ** from old Sir Michael himself 
down to the great wolfdog Philax, who 
guards the outer gate; and you are his 
niece, no doubt—the only child of his 
brother Edward.” 

«© Yes, I am Lillias Randolph; did 
you know, then, that I was expected ?” 

**T have not been at the Abbey for 
some time,” he answered, while an ex- 
pression of deep pain passed across his 
face ; ‘* but I know that Sir Michael is 
collecting round him all his nearest 
heirs, that he may choose amongst them 
one to whom he shall leave the Abbey 
and estate, which he has the power of 
willing away to whom he pleases. I 
knew that he sent for you to complete 
the number.” 

‘* Very true, and that alone damps 
my pleasure in going to see my new 
relations, that this visit to my uncle is 
for such a purpose; however,” she con- 
tinued, laughing merrily, “with so 
many charming cousins as I believe I 
have to dispute the prize with me, I 
think I need not fear that it will fall 
to my share.” 

«« Nevertheless, it were a fair posses- 
sion,” he said, turning round, and 
pointing to the beautiful shore they 
were rapidly approaching. * All those 
magnificent woods and green luxuriant 
fields, as far as your eye can reach, 
belong to Randolph Abbey.” 

She looked with some interest on 
the lands which had been the heritage 
of her ancestors; but soon withdraw- 
ing her eyes to gaze fixedly at him, she 
said with some earnestness— 

*¢ You seem to know so much more 
of my family than I do myself, I should 
be thankful if you would give me some 
information respecting those I am 
about to meet. Ido not even know 
how many cousins I have there. I 
have heard that I had several uncles, 
all of whom died except Sir Michael, 
but I have never seen any of their 
children.” 

** Sir Michael had four brothers, of 
whom your father was the youngest, 
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and his favourite. They all died, each 
leaving a child. The heirs of the three 
shies tawe already been summoned to 
the Abbey, and now you will complete 
the party.” 

** But will you not describe them to 
me, and my uncle and aunt ?—they are 
quite strangers to me.” 

“Describe them! I! impossible ;” 
and his features, which had relaxed 
from their habitual sternness while he 
spoke to her, suddenly assumed an ex- 
pression of ny which almost ter- 
rified her ; the colour mounted to her 
fair face as she felt that, perhaps, her 
request had been unwarrantable to a 
perfect stranger.. He saw her embar- 
rassment, and instantly the smile of sin- 
= sweetness, which at times ren- 

ered his countenance almost beautiful, 
dispersed the passing shadow. 

** You must excuse my abruptness,” 
he said; ‘ I have been so little accus- 
tomed of late to the society of such as 
you are; but, indeed, it were better 
you should go unbiassed to receive your 
first impression of your relations. Did 
you say you had never seen any of 
them ?” 

«None. I have lived all my life 
with my dear old grandfather in Ire- 
land, far from any town, in the old 
house, among the wild green hills, 
which was my poor mother’s home. I 
never saw either of my parents, but I 
have heard so much of her I seem quite 
to know her ; my heart and spirit know 
her; whereas of my father, and his 
family, I know literally nothing.” 

** The time is at hand, then,” he said, 
pointing to the beach; “there stands 
Sir Michael's carriage to convey you 
to the Abbey.” She turned her sweet 
countenance with a timid, anxious look 
to the shore, and he gazed at her evi- 
dently with deep interest; suddenly 
he addressed her—‘ You wished me 
to describe your cousins to you, and 
I could not; but now, when I think 
that you are going quite alone amongst 
them all, I feel strangely tempted to 
give you one caution : think what you 
will of the others, and be as friendly 
with them as your heart prompts you, 
but beware of ——” A name seemed 
trembling on his lips; he plainly strug- 
gled to utter it, and then some thought 
checked him. ‘* No,” he said, speak- 
ing more to himself than to her, “ it 
were an act of blind, human policy to 
seek to shield her by any earthly schem- 
ing from the approach of evil; let her 
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go, powerful in her own innocence 
and purity of heart ; what better safe- 
guard can she have than that deep 
guilelessness ?” He saw that she gazed 
at him in astonishment as he spoke— 
«*You will scarce regret,” he continued, 
smiling, “that our acquaintance is 
drawing to a close; I must seem to 
have dealt very strangely by you; and 
Ihave yet a request to make before we 
part, which will, I fear, yet astonish 
you still more. Will you promise me 
not to mention to any individual what- 
ever at Randolph Abbey that you have 
met me? you do not know my name, 
but they would recognise me by your 
description, and I earnestly desire I 
should not be spoken of amongst them.” 
The fair, candid eyes assumed an ex- 
pression of gravity. 

, Pray do not ask me this, for I can. 
not endure concealments.” 

«‘That I can well believe,” he an. 
swered, ‘I would fancy your young 
mind clear and limpid as the purest 
waters; but trust me that I do not 
make the request without a reason you 
would yourself approve of ; you would 
not wish to give pain to any one I 
know.” 

*‘ Indeed I would not.” 

** Then you will not speak of me at 
Randolph Abbey, for by so doing you 
would cause acute suffering—not to 
me, but to another.” 

“That is quite enough; I will pro- 
mise you to be silent, unless some un- 
foreseen circumstance should compel 
me to speak of what has passed be- 
tween us.” 

‘«‘ [thank you much,” he said; “ and 
now here we part. You will excuse my 
not accompanying you to the carriage, 
as you have your servants, and I do 
not wish to be seen by Sir Michael’s 
people.” The boat had reached the 
shore; he leaped out and assisted her to 
disembark ; then, still holding her hand 
for a moment, he looked at her with 
the strange, sweet smile which so beau- 
tified his face, and said—“I need 
scarcely say, all good be with you, for 
I feel it must be so. There are many 
stern natures in this world, but none 
cruel enough, I am sure, to betray so 
trusting a heart, or cause such cloud- 
less eyes to grow dim in tears; you 
never will deceive or injure any, and, 
therefore, will deceits and wrong fall 
harmless round you. Your own frank 
and unsuspecting goodness will be as 
invincible armour upon you, and fear 
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not, therefore, when you find yourself 
in the midst of the toils which crafty 
human nature spreads over life ; walk 
on in truth and guilelessness, according 
as your own generous impulse dictates, 
and I do not doubt that the pure and 
gentle spirit of the woman will come 
forth unscathed, where many a stronger 
has been scorched and withered; for 
you will soon learn that the dangerous 
paths of this world are over hidden 
fires and by treacherous pitfalls.” 
With these strange words he left her 
before she had time to answer him ; it 
seemed to her that what he had said 
was not intended as a mere general 
remark, but that it applied directly to 
herself, from some secret knowledge he 
possessed of her future prospects. She 
remained looking after him in astonish- 
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ment, not unmixed with interest in 
one who seemed so strangely to have 
assumed the position of friend and coun- 
sellor towards her; the echo of his 
voice still ringing in her ears, so full of 
mournful sweetness, and the haunting 
melancholy of the eyes which had read 
her inmost soul, oppressed her with a 
feeling of sadness very new to her light 
heart. She saw him mount a horse 
which his servant held in readiness for 
him, and, in another instant, he had 
disappeared in the woods. 

With him, however, passed the cloud 
he had raised ; a thousand new objects 
of interest were before her, and her 
eyes seemed to catch the very sunbeams 
as they passed, while her light feet 
bounded eagerly to the spot where Sir 
Michael’s servants awaited her. 


CHAPTER Il, 


THE OLD MAN'S REVENGE ON THE DEAD, 


Ix a small room, darkened by the 
deepening shadows of the twilight, sat 
a withered old man—looking infinitely 
more like a necromancer of some cen- 
turies back than an English baronet of 
the present day. The species of cell 
in which he sat was placed in the lofti- 
est turret of Randolph Abbey, as far 
separated as possible from the apart- 
ments inhabited by the family. It was 
entirely filled with a variety of scien- 
tific instruments, which seemed to be 
in constant requisition ; the quaint, old 
lattice window was thrown wide open, 
and a telescope fixed at it, in the proper 
position for a contemplation of the hea- 
venly bodies by night. At the other 
end of the room was fixed an apparatus 
for chemical experiments, and here Sir 
Michael was seated, poring over some 
liquid which he was subjecting to the 
influence of a spirit-lamp. He worea 
black velvet cap, which contrasted for- 
cibly with the fixed livid colour of his 
face, and his person was enveloped in 
an ample dressing-gown of the same 
material, in which the shrivelled, 
meagre form seemed almost lost. It 
seemed incredible that a living frame 
should be so wasted and shrunken as 
his was—the skin had literally dried on 
his hands, till they were like those of a 
skeleton. ‘There was nothing life-like 
in his whole appearance, except the 
small, piercing eyes, which ghitered 
with a startling brightness. 

Who could have imagined, to look 


upon him, that within this withered 
body there glowed the most intense 
and ardent passions, it can be given to 
a human being to feel on earth ! 

No young man, in the strength and 
energy of his prime, ever loved with so 
fierce a love, or hated with so bitter a 
hate, as did this worn, attenuated 
being ; in truth, it was the fire, undi- 
minished still, of the strong, passionate 
heart that throbbed in so frail a tene- 
ment, which had sapped the very springs 
of life within him, and dried up the 
blood in his veins. 

Even now, the ceaseless activity with 
which he busied himself in his chemical 
experiments, the convulsive twitching 
of his mouth from excessive eagerness, 
was but the result of the one burning 
thought that consumed him, and from 
which he sought relief in physical ac- 
tion. He cared nothing at all for these 
things about which he occupied himself, 
but long practice, systematically under- 
taken, and his own great ability, had 
rendered him a wonderful adept in 
science ; he had resolutely become so, 
because he knew that these subtle ex- 
periments, and the singular combina- 
tions they produced, must, toa certain 
degree, prove an aliment to the intole- 
rable restlessness produced by the one 
strong passion that lay feeding at his 
heart, like a serpent coiled around it. 

It was a glorious summer day, and 
outside the thick walls of the turret the 
sunlight was glancing, and the green 
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trees waving in the wind ; but he dared 
not go out to the free air and the smil- 
ing nature, for—if released from the 
occupation he had created for himself, 
because it demanded such incessant 
attention, the current of thought, un- 
diverted from its natural course, would 
too surely ¢bb back upon his soul with 
its waters of exceeding bitterness; and 
therefore had many years of this old 
man’s wretched life been spent as he was 
spending this present hour—bending 
over the glowing crucible, that he might 
avert the shock of the antagonistic pro- 
=~ which he had purposely com- 
ined, in order that his mind might be 
engaged in preventing the collision. 
None knew better than himself how 
profitless and miserable was this exist- 
ence he had made, but except he fed, 
even with this food of ashes, the serpent 
thought that haunted him, it would 
have preyed on him to madness. Truly 
that dark fluid, beneath which his 
withered fingers were even now so 
busily turning the powerful flame, was 
an apt symbol of his own life—wasting 
away before the hidden fire which him- 
self was goaded on to foster hour by 
hour. ‘ 
Absorbed as he seemed to be in his 
strange employment, he nevertheless 
heard with great acuteness the approach 
of some person, who knocked softly at 
the door and then opened it. Sir 
Michael turned round eagerly; the 
new comer was a servant, who said 
quickly, ‘* My lady wishes to speak to 
you, Sir,” and disappeared at once, as 
though the locality was one in which 
he by no means desired to find himself, 
But the old man had heard the mes. 
sage, and through all the red glow 
cast by the flaming lamp, his livid face 
grew ghastlier still with strong emo- 
tion. He leant back in his chair, 
breathing quick and hard, and with 
his hand pressed to his side; then 
rising hastily, he gathered the long 
black garment round him, and left the 
room, heedless of the boiling liquid, 
whose ingredients it had required days 
to combine, and which now, overflow- 
ing in the crucible, was lost entirely, 
Through the vaulted passages of the 
noble old building the Lord of Ran- 
dolph Abbey took his way, stealing 
along within the shadow of the wall, 
the shrivelled hands still clasped over 
his bosom,and trembling with agitation. 
One might have fancied him the spec- 
tre of some old miser, creeping back to 
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visit the beloved gold which had turned, 
as it were, to molten lead, crushing 
him within his grave ; but it was, in. 
deed, hard to believe that this was the 
possessor of as noble an estate as ever 
came to a man from the dead hands of 
a long line of ancestors, and that 
wealth well nigh untold was at his 
command. He crossed the great hall, 
a magnificent room, lighted by an im- 
mense Gothic window at the one end, 
whilst the other was occupied by a 
large organ, from whence he passed 
through various passages, covered with 
the softest carpets and lined with 
silken hangings. It was plain that he 
was on the outskirts of a region where 
luxury was systematically studied. At 
length he reached a door, which was 
closed only by heavy curtains, and 
there paused for a moment. 

A voice was heard within, a clear, 
full toned voice, talking, as it would 
seem, in terms of endearment to some 
animal ; and as it came murmuring on 
his ear, there stole a light into that 
old man’s eyes, a light reflected from 
the bright spring-time of life, when 
first he had heard those tones, and 
vowed to follow their sweet sound the 
wide world over, little dreaming they 
would lure him through a labyrinth of 
such varied agonies; his whole coun- 
tenance was softened by the gleaming 
of that pure affection from his eyes, 
for it was the memory of the young 
fresh love that still held unalterable 
dominion over him. This was his 
misery, that it was as young as ever 
in his aged heart, strong and lusty 
beyond what the withered frame could 
bear; but no longer fresh and true, 
no longer guiltless, for it will be seen 
how this deep love had engendered a 
deeper hate. 

With the beauty of that tenderness 
still lingering on his face, he drew back 
the curtain and passed into the room ; 
and straightway was he met by the 
glance of stinging, cold disdain that all 
these many years had, hour by hour, 
and day by day, tortured his love to 
madness, and lashed his very soul to 
fiercest irritability. A most beautiful 
woman was Lady Randolph, though 
now in the ripe autumn of her days ; 
stately and magnificent in dress and 
appearance, with pride in every ges- 
ture and movement, and a haughty 
self-love filling that swelling breast, 
and curling the finely chiselled lips. 

She was surrounded by the utmost 
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refinement of luxury, and lay extended 
on a chaise longue, with a delicate lit- 
tle Italian greyhound nestling beside 
her, to whom she continued to talk in 
fondling accents, even when her hus- 
band stood before her. Yet there was 
no symptom of an indolent disposition 
in her appearance ; there was, on the 
contrary, a flashing gleam in the proud 
eyes, which seemed to tell of fiery 
energy. 

These met him, as we have said, 
with a glance of withering contempt, 
which caused the shrivelled frame to 
shake and quiver. Yet memory had 
been busy at his heart, when he heard 
her voice come softly through the cur- 
tain, as once through the green shade 
of the whispering woods, in his summer 
time of love and hope. There was a 
tremulous softness in his tone, a sad 
deprecating of her disdain, when he 
spoke to her. 

‘*You wished to see me, Cathe- 
rine.” 

‘Only that I might give you a 
piece of intelligence, no doubt most 
gratifying to you; another of your 
heirs has obeyed your summons; I am 
told that Lilias Randolph is arrived.” 

She spoke as if she could have wished 
that every word should cut to his very 
heart; it was plain that the fact thus 
announced had somehow touched a 
wound of rankling bitterness in her 
own. She went on, gazing fixedly at 
him with the most frigid coldness— 

«* This Lilias is the d: wughter of your 
favourite brother, is she not ?—I pre- 
sume she will be the fortunate individual 
on whom your choice will probably fall. 

lenceforward, then, it may be a plea- 

sant subject of speculation for me 
whether this girl, whom yon have never 
somuchas seen, will vouchsafe a crust of 
bread to your widow, and a garret to 
shelter her in the home she shared with 
you.’ 

He literally writhed under these bitter 
words, and wrung his withered hands, 
Hie spoke with a moaning voice, like 
that of a child in pain— 

«* Catherine, Catherine, it is your- 
self who have forced me to it. You 
know how, living, all that I have is 
yours,—my whole wealth utterly at 
your ¢c ommand ; ; dying, as soon I must, 
how ths ee woul 11 leave allI possess 
to you; yes, thankful should I be to 
think thal en the very grave my love 
had still the power to benefit and bless 
you—if you would but give me the 


pledge I ask. You know how from this 
overwhelming affection which I have 
given you these long,interminable years, 
the re has been born: vhate deeper, ‘deep- 
er even than its parent love, for it con- 
strains me rather to endure the bitter- 
ness of your reproaches, the agony of 
leaving you destitute on earth, than con- 
sent that even one inch of my property, 
one penny of my wealth, should pass 
from your hands to the offspring of the 
man I have abhorred.” 

** Yes! and to have so abhorred him, 
the best and noblest of his kind~and 
now to hate his helpless child—I tell 
you,you can have no heart of man within 
you, but the very nature of a tiger, 
cruel and crafty. A deadly hate it must 
be, truly, which can pursue a man into 
his very rest of death, and wound the 
poor corpse in the person of his son, 
Oh! how could you abhor him—you 
who have seen him in his living grace 
and goodness ?” 

** Because he loved you,” almost 
shrieked the old man; “and oh, Ca- 
therine, my wife, so long and vainly 
dear, because you loved him also.” 

“I did, and do,” she exclaimed, 
weeping passionate tears; ‘oh! howl 
love him still, my first, my only choice, 
the husband of my youth, the father of 
my child. You thought I should for- 
get him, did you, in ‘the midst of all 
this luxury? I tell you I love his green 
and narrow grave, with the dead ashes 
it contains, ten thousandfold better 
than this palace home and the living 
husband within it.” The withering 
scorn with which she uttered these last 
words seemed to madden him. 

** What, you doat on his very grave, 
he said, stamping his foot, “ and by 
the side of it you would have starved, a 
penniless widow, had I not taken you.” 

Her breast heaved with anger— 

« And should I not have been well 
content to starve, rather than eat that 
bitter bread which I bought with the 
title of your wife ; but the child, his 
child and mine, would haye perished, 
or lived in misery ; and for his sake, for 
my lost husband’s sake, I married you, 
that I might the better cherish the 
poor son he left me.’ 

**Oh! Catherine, why will you tor- 
ture me? It is true,that, from the days 
of our first meeting, you have fostered 
within me the unconquerable hate 
which, for my agony and yours, has 
grown mightier than the mighty love I 
bear you. It is by this wanton lavish- 
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ing upon him, and now upon his son, 
of the tenderness I sought with a life’s 
idolatry to gain, which has curdled the 
very blood within my heart, and makes 
me feel that I would rather leave you 
to languish in the worst of poverty than 
furnish you the means of blessing him 
with all life's treasures, and dwelling 
with him in delight, when I can no 
longer claim your presence, by the 
wife’s obedience, if not alas! alas! by 
the woman’s love. No, Catherine, 
though my resolution has made our 
life a miserable struggle, yet am I im- 
moveable in this—I never will go down 
into the dungeon of the grave, and 
know that over my impotent dust the 
son of my rival is revelling in all my 
wealth, dwelling in my home, making 
you happy, as you never were when at 
my side, because he has the likeness 
of his father in his face. Already is it 
torture to me to know he is within 
these walls ; and often I have thought 
that, madly as I love you, it wasa dear 
bought pleasure to have you as my wife, 
when the condition on which you came 
to me was the presence of this hateful 
boy. Oh, Catherine, be advised, give 
him up—strange object of affection, 
truly !”"— and ‘he laughed bitterly,— 
**not to starve—he is your son—I do 
not ask it ; but to go and live upon a 
pittance somewhere out of my sight 
and thoughts. Then give me this easy 
pledge, that he never shall inherit Ran- 
dolph Abbey, and I will have no other 
heir but you. With your own hands, if 
you will, you then may drive out all 
these children of my brothers; I care 
not what becomes of them; and here 
you shall be a very queen, possessor 
of the whole fair lands for ever.” 

He had given her time to quell her 
emotion in this earnest speech, and he 
shuddered as he met the look of im- 
passible and contemptuous determina- 
tion with which she answered hin— 

«¢ Why will you weary me with pro- 
posals, which [ have a hundred times 
rejected, and will reject again, as often 
as it shall please you to amuse your- 
self by making them. I require no 
more of these detailed assurances that 
you design to be, as youhaveever been, 
my bitter enemy.” 

“Oh! Catherine, is it to be an 
enemy to worship you as I have done ?” 

«Yes! a remorseless enemy, and 
this selfish worship my sorest persecu- 
tion. What other name were fitting for 
you, who, in your jealous hate, have 











struck blow after blow upon my mise- 
rable heart, in the persons of those 
most dear to me? Did you not, by your 
machinations, deprive my noble hus. 
band of the employment by which he 
lived, and then, rolling in riches as you 
were, did you ever stretch one finger 
to save him from the wasting poverty 
which brought him to the grave? Are 
you not his ‘murderer ?” and she grew 
fearfully excited. ‘* Did you not hide 
all from me, till I discovered it long 
after I was your wretched wife, when, 
had I known it, you never should have 
so muchas touched this hand of mine ?” 

‘*But, remember, remember; he 
had done me a deadly wrong—he stole 

ou from me. What injury I ever did 
im was like to this?” 

“Tt might have been an injury,” she 
said, with a bitter smile, “‘hadhe stolen 
my love from you; but this you never 
had, Sir Michael-Randolph—not even 
before I knew him. I loved luxury 
and greatness, as I do now, and I had 
agreed to marry the Lord of Randolph 
Abbey,as such, and nothing more. Then 
I met your gentle cousin Lyle, and the 
sweet power of affection overcame am- 
bition. My first love was, if you will, 
your fair estate; but he was my second, 
and my last, for ever |” 

‘Do you not fear to speak such 
words to me ?” he said, his face grow- 
ing white with anger, “ and to irritate 
me thus bitterly, when you know I 
have no power to control the fierceness 
of my passions? Do you not dread my 
vengeance ?” 

**No; for whilst you live you can 
never injure me ; your own heart would 
resist your efforts so to do; and be- 
sides, the bonds that unite us would 
prevent us. You never can take from 
me the right to share your home, and 
find my chief pleasure in its luxury ; 
nor can you, by the oath which I made 
you take as the condition of our mar- 
riage, in any way deprive my child of 
the shelter of this roof.” 

“It is true, I cannot; though I 
would give my right hand to do it!” 

‘That may be,” said the scornful 
voice, ‘but you cannot escape your 
vow any more than I can the marriage 
oath. And now, we have had enough 
of these odious scenes of mutual re- 
proach. You have fully instructed me 
in your resolve, to punish a dead man 
for the love I bear his ashes, by depriv- 
ing myself and my son, after your 
death, of the estate I have shared with 
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you. I am fully aware of your inten- 
tions, and I congratulate you on the 
pleasant task you have prepared for 
ourself, of choosing an heir amongst 
-a-dozen needy relations ; and, now, 
if you have any doubt as to my — 
I will tell you them, once for all, and 
let there be an end to this childish 
struggling between us. I married you 
in order to procure a home for my son, 
and for myself the luxury in which my 
nature delights ; both of these you are 
bound to give us in your lifetime, and 
ou are decided to dispossess us of them 
ereafter. If, then, your belief that 
you have aw incurable malady be true, 
we have not long to enjoy these bene- 
fits, for which I sacrificed that which is 
dearest to a woman’s heart—the faith- 
fulness of her worship to one alone; 
and, therefore, since the price I paid 
for them has proved so tremendous, I 
will, at least, make the most of them 
while they are left to me. My son shall 
not stir one hour from this house; I 
will not descend one step from my 
place, as mistress of the Abbey and all 
your wealth ; and, if we survive you, 
as you predict, I will promise you not 
tocurse your memory, because I should 
lose my self-respect in so doing, since, 
be you what you may, I have given you 
the title of my husband.” And the 
haughty woman turned from him as 
she spoke, sweeping her gorgeous robes 
after her with so dignified a movement, 
so stately a curve of the proud neck, 
that his anger was almost quelled in 
admiration of her queen-like beauty. 
Lady Randolph had reached the door, 
when she paused and looked back, 
“We have forgotten Lilias Randolph ; 
is it your pleasure to receive her here 
in my presence ?” 

Yes, send for her at onée,” he an- 
swered, eagerly seizing a pretext to 
keep her in his sight; for, despite her 
bitter words—despite the age which 
sent the blood so sluggishly through 
his veins—he ever felt, when she left the 
room, that going forth of strength from 
the soul with the departing of one be- 
loved, which is the penalty of a deep 
affection. She rung a little silver 
hand-bell, and desired that the new- 
comer should be conducted to this 
room; and then she sat down immove- 
ably to await her, without glancing at 
her husband. She was, to all appear- 
ance, calm; but the heaving chest 
showed how the proud heart was still 
beating fast, whilst he shook in every 


limb, like an aged tree, over which a 
storm had passed. He gazed intently 
upon her, as in her presence he ever 
did, and at last, seeming irritated at 
her silence, he said, in a voice, tremu- 
lous with passion— 

**Remember, Lady Randolph, that 
however bitterly you hate me, I will 
have none of it reflected back upon my 
niece. Lilias Randoph must find here 
a home, and a happy one. Iwill have 
itso; and no unkind treatment of yours 
must render it otherwise.” 

«*T do not wonder you should fear 
that I may have learned in this house 
the exercise of petty tyranny, and the 
punishing of the innocent for the crimes 
of others ; but we do not easily learn 
that which is against our nature, and 
I think experience may tell you that 
your lessons have failed. Is there one 
of the Randolphs now located in this 
house who can complain of me, in 
any way whatsoever ?” 

He was = that the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps prevented the ne- 
cessity of an answer. Both turned to 
the door to grec. Lilias Randolph. 

She came in like a very sunbeam, 
all light and peace, dispersing, as it 
were, by her presence, the storm of 
angry passions that had been raging 
there. Both of them were disposed to 
meet her with preconceived animosity, 
but they were at once disarmed by the 
serene purity of her aspect. The large 
candid eyes, with their timid glance, 
half shy, half free, so like a young 
fawn ; the sweet face, glowing beneath 
the soft hair, with a faint blush of diffi- 
dence; the whole atmosphere of inno- 
cence, and hope, and loving kindness 
towards all men, which seemed to be 
around her, had power to stir long 
silent depths in both those seared an 
angry hearts; the bitter strife, whose 
cause and results had become magni- 
fied to their distorted vision, to an im- 
portance which nothing on this fleeting 
earth could really merit, almost melted 
away before her presence, who seemed 
prepared to walk through life in such 
Joyousness and singleness of heart; with 
eyes that could see nothing but beauty, 
and a mind that could perceive oa 
goodness. Lady Randolph came for- 
ward, and took her hand with a degree 
of politeness which Sir Michael knew to 
be a most unwonted act of condescen- 
sion, but which to the sunny-hearted 
Likas seemed to be a very cold, repul- 
sive welcome. She looked up with her 
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clear eyes to the proud, handsome face 
that bent over her, and wondered if it 
was of this stately lady that she was to 
beware, for the half-uttered words of the 
stranger had impressed her strangely, 
and the one thought, that there was to 
be for her a hidden enemy within these 
walls, had appeared to haunt her very 
footsteps ever since she entered Ran- 
dolph Abbey. Sir Michael approached, 
and Lady Randolph at once let fall the 
little hand that fluttered in her own. 
Lilias ‘timidly advanced towards her 
uncle; involuntarily he put his arm 
round her, and stroked down the soft 
brown hair: “ poor Edward,” he mur- 
mured, “how wonderfully you resem- 
ble him.” 

«¢ Then you will love me for his sake, 
will you not?” and she looked coax- 
ingly up to him. 

«* Dear child, would that you could 
be like what he was, to me, the only 
creaturegho ever loved me.” 

« And now I will be another; only 
let me ty to take his place.” She put 
her arms round his neck and nestled 
close to him, till the old man felt, as it 
were, the warmth of a new life creep 
into his breast from the beating of the 
ey young heart beside him. He pressed 

er fondly to him; it was so long since 
any one had seemed to consitler him as 
a being for whom it was possible to feel 
the least affection, that her gentle words 
were strangely soothing to him. Sud- 
denly she started in his arms, for the 
door was closed with great violence ; 
it was Lady Randolph, who had left 
the room, and she wondered at the 
strange gleam of pleasure which lit up 
the livid face of her uncle. Uncon- 
sciously she shrunk from him as from 
something evil ; but little indeed could 
that innocent mind conceive of the 
feeling which made him exult, in having 
thusdrawn forth an indication of jealous 
anger from the wife, who so long had 
crushed him with her cold contempt. 
Lilias remained with her uncle, and 
told him the brief history of her un- 
troubled life ; all things connected wjth 
her seemed gentle, pure, and happy, 
even where images of death forced 
their way amongst them. He listened 
as to some melodious poem, whilst she 
told him of her mother, the sweet Irish 

irl, who had lured his brother Edward, 
in oy 
Randolph Abbey, to come and dwell 
with her among the Connaught hills ; 
and how, as Lilias had heard from her 
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outh, from all the grandeur of 
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old nurse, they had been the fairest cou- 
ple ever seen, living for one another 
only, and thinking earth a paradise, be- 
cause they walked upon it hand in hand, 

** And then, dear uncle,” continued 
Lilias, ‘it seemed as though they 
feared, that time or change should 
make themless be loved one to another; 
or since that could never be, that any 
evil should rise up to separate them 
even for one day ; and so they went and 
lay down side by side in the green 
churchyard, where none could seek 
them out, to trouble the silent love 
they knew would live beyond the grave. 
My father died the first, and my mo- 
ther laid her head upon his heart, when 
it ceased to beat, and never lifted it 
again; and so they buried them just 
as they were, and she lies there still, 
most sweetly sleeping. She said, just 
before she expired, that his heart had 
been her resting-place in life, and 
should be so in death; and so it was, 
and is even yet, a blessed rest.—lIs 
it not, dear uncle?” 

He almost crushed her hand in his, 
and said, ‘* Tell me no more of them, 
Lilias, I cannot bear it ;” he was think- 
ing how the proud feet of his disdainful 
wife would spurn the turf from his un- 
happy grave. 

Lalias thought it pained him to hear 
of the brother's death whom he had so 
loved, and therefore gently changing 
the subject, she began to tell him of 
her own happy childhood and youth— 
how she had lived with her good old 
grandfather, the pastor of a country 
village, roaming the hills all day a free 
and joyous child, and in the evening 
sitting by his side, gaining from him all 
needful learning, and many tender 
counsels to smooth her path in 
life; and how the one bright lesson he 
had ever taught her was to have 
deep faith in the love and goodness 
pervading all things inwardly, even 
as beauty clothes the world outwardly ; 
to believe that however dark, and bitter, 
and mysterious might seem the desti- 
nies of man, yet all has a merciful 
purpose, and shall have ajoyousending, 
if only we will have patience, and hope, 
and loving-kindness one towards ano- 
ther ; and how she was to fear nothing 
on this earth, not pain, nor sorrow, 
nor death, for that all these were ten- 
der messengers working their work of 
mercy ; and how she never was to sus- 
pect, evil or to look for it in others, but 
ever to seek only that which was good 
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and pure in them, for that there is not 
in the world a soul, however stained, 
but has some fair spot lingering from 
the brightness with which it was clothed 
when it came forth—a new-created 
spirit, bright as a star. So she spoke, 
telling her gentle, happy ideas in a 
sweet murmuring voice, and Sir Michael 
felt, with every word she uttered, that 
from this wise and beautiful teaching 
she had come out the sweetest, purest, 
most loving of human beings, ever 
ready to cast back all thought or shadow 
of evil, and seek only that which is 
lovely and of good report—the germ of 
which is everywhere to be found, even 


in the blackest heart that ever weighed 
down the breast of man ; and so, bend- 
ing over her, Sir Michael kissed the 
spotless forehead, and internally re- 
solved that she, and none other, should 
be his heiress, the possessor of Ran- 
dolph Abbey : but he said nothing, for 
when he had summoned the children of 
his four brothers to come and reside 
with him, that he might make choice 
of an heir, he had announced to them 
that they were to have a probation of 
six months, during which time he de- 
signed to judge of their merits, without 
making any announcement of his deci- 
sion, till the period had expired. 


CHAPTER III. 


TUE ASSEMBLING OF THE HEIRS IN PRESENCE OF THE JUDGE. 


Turoven the dark old hall, from 
which the lingering twilight was ex- 
cluded, came Lilias Randolph towards 
the room where she was to meet the 
assembled family, and make acquaint- 
ance with her competitors. It was a 
fairer sight than these grim walls had 
witnessed for many a day, to see her 
wandering down, with her sunny hair 
and snowy garments, among the suits of 
armour and warlike relics of ancient 
times which lay around on all sides: 
there was a grace in all her movements, 
a softness and purity in her aspect, 
which made-her ever seem like a mov- 
ing light, and now, in that shadowy 
expanse, her glancing form was al- 
most the flitting of moonbeams along 
the wall. She paused one moment at 
the door, and though her thoughts 
were busy with the recollection that 
amongst those she was about to meet 
there was to be found, she knew not 
where, a dangerous foe, yet did not her 
heart beat one stroke the faster beneath 
the gentle hands so calmly crossed upon 
her breast. She felt that she had in- 
jured none, she knew that never would 
she desire aught but the well-being of 
all around her, and therefore she feared 
nothing that man could do, for she was 
well convinced that there are limits set 
to the unprovoked wrong. 

In another moment she stood within 
the room—a lofty saloon, magnificently 
furnished, and of great size; there were 
two fire-places, but the whole grou 
were collected round one, for although 
the summer was just bursting over the 
earth, the evenings were still chilly. 

She distinguished at first only Sir 


Michael and Lady Randolph. The 
former crouching down in chan arm- 
chair, the latter standing sows to dis- 
play her majestic height, with an arm 
aden with jewels leaning on the man- 
tel-piece. She saw the young girl come 
in ; but the other persons present were 
turned from the door, and none heard 
the light footfall on the thick carpet till 
the childlike form, all fair and white, 
stood close to her aunt, contrasting 
strangely with the haughty lady in her 
dark velvet robes. 

Lilias looked up; so strange is the 
power of afew brief human words, that, 
as she gazed from face to face, it was 
with the question in her heart, ‘Which 
of you is to be my enemy ?” Before her 
stood two young men, both strikingly 
handsome, but most unlike: one, who 
appeared the eldest, was a noble 7 
cimen of joyous, hardy youth—a fine 
open countenance, from which the dark 
had been dashed away as with a free 
hand, a gay smile, a bold, clear eye, a 
mellow voice—these were all indica- 
tions of what he truly was—a frank, 
generous-hearted man, with great no- 
bility of sentiment and a rare sincerity. 
The other were less easily described, 
and seemed of a very different stamp ; 
slighter of make, and with a fairer face, 
he seemed the very embodiment of 
meekness and gentleness, and his large, 
almond-shaped blue eyes were seld6m 
raised when he spoke; and yet there 
was a refined intelligence beaming in 
every line of his countenance; the soft 
silken hair and delicate hands might 
have graced a woman, and Lilias in- 
wardly decided, as she looked on him, 
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that he must be a gentle spirit, easily 
broken ; little fitted to battle with the 
rough world. He, at least, could 


never be one of whom any should be- 
ware, nor yet could the beaming coun- 
tenance of that bolder man hide aught 
but a noble heart ; where then was her 
future enemy? it must be the third of 
her unknown cousins. Lady Randolph 
now named these toher: Walter was 
the elder, son to Sir Michael’s soldier 
brother, who died heroically upon the 
field of battle; Gabriel, the child of 
one who had disgraced his family by a 
concealed marriage with a woman of 
low rank. She stated these circum- 
stances as calmly as though the off- 
spring of this person had not been 
standing before her : he listened to the 
contemptuous allusion to his mother 
without a word or movement; butLilias 
saw the slight hands tremble violently 
and the chest heave ;—was it with anger 
or shame ? 

*¢ This is not all,” said Sir Michael, 
who had watched the scene ; he turned 
to Lady Randolph—* Will she come?” 

His wife made no answer, but walked 
towards a small door which seemed to 
open into some inner apartment: she 
opened it, pronounced the name of 
«* Aletheia,” and returned to her place. 
There was a pause. Lilias had heard 
no sound of steps, but suddenly Walter 
and Gabriel moved aside, she looked 
up, and Sir Michael himself placing a 
hand within hers, said 

«This is your cousin Aletheia ; her 
father, my third brother, died only last 
year; the hand she held sent a chill 
through Lilias’ whole frame, for it was 
cold as marble, and when she fixed her 
eyes on the face that bent over her, a 
feeling of awe and distress, for which 
she could not account, seemed to take 
possession of her. 

It was not a beautiful countenance, 
far from it, yet most remarkable ; the 
features were fixed and still as a statue, 
rigid, with a calm so passionless, that 
one might have thought the very soul 
had fled from that form, the more so as 
the whole of the marble face was over- 
spread with the most extraordinary 
paleness. There was not a tinge of 
colour in the cheek, scarce even on the 
lips, and the dead white of the forehead 
contrasted quite unnaturally with the 
line of hair, which was of a soft brown 
and gathered simply round the head ; 
it was as though some intense and aw- 
ful thought lay so heavy at her heart 
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that it had curdled the very blood 
within it, and drawn it away from the 
veins that it might be traced distinctly 
under the pure skin, It was singular 
that the immoveable stillness of that 
face whispered no thought of soothing 
rest, for it was a stillness as of death— 
a death to natural joys and feelings ; 
and mournfully from under their heavy 
lids theeyes looked out with a deep, 
earnest gaze, which seemed to ignore 
all existing sights and things, and to be 
fixed on vacancy alone. Aletheia wore 
a dress of some dark material clasped 
round the throat, and falling in heavy 
folds from the braid which confined it 
at the waist; she stood motionless, 
holding the little warm hand Sir 
Michael had placed in hers, without 
seeming almost to perceive the girlish 
form that stood before her. There could 
not have been a greater contrast than 
between that pale statue and the bright, 
glowing Lilias, the play of whose fea- 
tures, ever siniling or blushing, was 
fitful as waters sparkling beneath the 
sunbeam. 

«Do you not welcome your cousin, 
Aletheia,” said Sir Michael, with a 
frown. She started fearfully, as if she 
had been roused by a blow, from the 
state in which she was absorbed. She 
looked down at Lilias, who felt as if the 
deeply mournful eyes sent a chill to her 
very soul. Then the mouth relaxed 
to an expression of indescribable sweet- 
ness, which gave, for one second, a 
touching beauty to the rigid face; a 
few words, gentle, but without the 
slightest warmth, passed from her pale 
lips. Then they closed, as if in deep 
weariness. She let fall the hand of 
Lilias, and glided back to a seat within 
the shadow of the wall, where she re- 
mained, leaning her head on the 
cushions, as though in a death-like 
swoon. Lilias looked inquiringly at 
her aunt, almost fearing her new-found 
cousin might be ill. But Lady Ran- 
dolph merely answered, “It is always 
so;” and no further notice was taken 
of her. 

They went to dinner shortly after, 
and Lilias thought there could not be 
& more complete picture of comfort 
and happiness than the luxurious room, 
with its blazing fire, and warm crimson 
hangings, and the large family party 
met round the table, where every ima- 
ginable luxury was collected. Little 
did her guilelessness conceive of the 
deep drama working beneath that fair 
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outward show. Her very ignorance of 
the world and its ways prevented her 
feeling any embarrassment amongst 
those who, she concluded, must be her 
friends, because they were her rela- 


tions, and she talked gaily and happily 
with Walter, who was seated next to 
her, and who seemed to think he had 
found in her a more congenial spirit 
than any other within the walls of Ran- 
dolph Abbey. All the rest of the party, 
excepting one, a in the conversa- 
tion; Lady Randolph, with a few 
coldly sarcastic remarks, which stripped 
every subject she touched upon of all 
poetry or softness of colouring. She 
seemed to be one whom life had handled 
so roughly that it could no longer wear 
any disguise for her, and at once, in all 
things, she ever grasped the bitterness 
of truth, and wished to hold its unpa- 
latable draught to the shrinking lips of 
others. Sir Michael listened with in- 
terest to every word which Lilias ut- 
tered, and encouraged her to talk of 
her Irish life ; whilst Gabriel, with the 
sweetest of voices, displayed so much 
talent and brilliancy in every word he 
said, that he might well have excited 
the envy of his competitors, but for the 
extraordinary humility which he mani- 
fested in every look and gesture. There 


was one only who did not speak, and 
to that one Lilias’s attention was irre- 


sistibly drawn. She could not refrain 
from gazing, almost in awe, on Ale- 
theia, with her deadly pale face and 
her fixed, mournful eyes, who had not 
uttered a word, nor appeared conscious 
of anything that was passing around 
her; and her appearance, as she sat 
amongst them, was as though she was 
for ever hearing a voice they could not 
hear, and seeing a face they could not 
see. Lilias had yet to learn that ‘things 
are not what they seem” in this strange 
world, and that mostly we may expect 
to find the hidden matter below the 
surface directly opposite to that which 
appears above. She therefore simply 
concluded that this deep insensibility 
resulted from coldness of heart and 
deadness of feeling, and gradually the 
conviction deepened in her mind, that 
Aletheia Randolph was the name which 
had trembled on the lips of herunknown 
friend, when he warned her to beware of 
some one of her new relatives. It seem- 
ed to her most likely that one so dead 
and cold should be wholly indifferent to 
the feelings of others, aud disposed only 
to work out her own ends as best she 
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might ; and thus, by a few unfortunate 
words, the seeds of mistrust were 
sown in that innocent heart against 
one most unoffending, and a deep gulf 
was fixed between those two,who might 
have found in each other’s friendship a 
staff and support whereon to lean, when 
for either of them the winds blew too 
roughly from the storms of life. 

Once only that evening did Lilias 
hear the sound of Aletheia’s voice, and 
then the words she uttered seemed so 
unnatural, so incomprehensible, to that 
light heart in its passionless ignorance, 
that they did but tend to increase the 
germ of dislike, and even fear, that was, 
as we have said, already planted there 
against this singular person. It was 
after they had returned to the drawing- 
room that some mention was made of 
the storm of the preceding evening, to 
which Lilias had been exposed. Walter 
was questioning her as to its details, 
with all the ardour of a bold nature, to 
whom danger is intoxicating. 

“‘ But, [ suppose,” he continued, 
smiling, “ you were like all women, too 
much terrified to think of anything but 
your own safety ?” 

**No,” said Lilias, lifting up her 
large eyes to his with a peculiar look 
of brightness, which reminded him of 
the dawning of morning, “the ap- 
pearance of the tempest was so glo- 
rious that its beauty filled the mind, 
and left no room for fear. I wish you 
could have seen it. It was as though 
some fierce spirit were imprisoned be- 
hind the deep black veil that hung over 
the western heavens, to whom freedom 
and power were granted for a little 
season; for suddenly one vivid, tre- 
mendous flash of lightning seemed to 
cleave asunder that dark wall, and 
then the wild, liberated storm came 
thundering forth, shrieking and raging 
through the sky, and tearing up the 
breast of the sea with its cruel foot- 
steps. It was the grandest sight I ever 
saw.” 

«‘T think there must have been an- 
other yet more interesting displayed on 
board the vessel itself,”,said the sweet, 
low voice of Gabriel. ‘I should have 
loved rather to watch the storms and 
struggles of the human soul in such am 
hour of peril as you describe.” 

«‘ Ah! that was very fearful,” said 
Lilias, shuddering. ‘I cannot bear to 
think of it. That danger showed me 
such things in the nature of man as I 
never dreamt of. I think if the whirl- 

I 





wind had utterly laid bare the depths 
of the sea, as it seemed striving to do, 
it could not have displayed more mon- 
strous and hideous sights than when 
its power strippe xd those souls around 
me of all diseuise.” 

«Pray give us some details,” 
Gabriel, earnestly.” 

He seemed to long for an anatomy of 
human nature in agony, as an epicure 
would for a feast. 

Lilias was of too complying a dispo- 
sition to refuse, though she evidently 
disliked the task. 

*¢One instance may be a sufficient 
example of what I mean,” she said. 
* There was a man and his wife, whom, 
previous to the storm, I had observed 
as seeming so entirely devoted to one 
another; he guarded her so carefully 
from the cold winds of evening, and 
appeared to live only in her answering 
affection. Now, when the moment of 
greatest peril came—when the ship was 
reeling over, till the great mountains 
of waves threatened to swee p every 
living soul from the deck, and the only 
safety was in being bound with ropes 
to the masts—I saw this man, who had 
fixed himself to one with a cord that 
was not very strong, and who held his 
wife clasped in his arms, that the 
waters might not carry her away. At 
last there came one gigantic billow, 
whose power it seemed impossible to 
withstand; then I saw this man with- 
draw the support of his arm from the 
poor creature, who seemed anxious 
only to die with him, and use both his 
hands to clasp the pole which sustained 
him. She gave a piteous cry, more for 
his cruelty, I feel sure, than her own 
great peril ; but with the impulse of 
self-preservation, she suddenly grasped 
the frail cord which bound him. Then 
he, uttering an impious curse, lifted up 
his hand—I can scarcely bear to tell 
it.” And Lilias shivered, and grew 
pale. 

“¢ Go on,” said Walter, breathlessly. 

“¢He lifted up his hand, and struck 
her with a hard, fierce blow, which 
sent her reeling away to death in the 
boiling sea; for death it would have 
been, had not a sailor caught her dress 
and upheld her till the wave was 
passed.” 

* How horrible!” exclaimed Walter. 

**¢ Oh, miserable to be thus rescued! 
Happy—thrice happy had she so died,’ 
said a deep-toned, mournful voice be- 
hind her. 

Lilias started uncontrollably, 


said 


and 
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looked round. The words had been 
spoken very low, and as if unconscious- 
ly, like a soul holding converse with 
some other soul, rather than a human 
being communicating with those of 
her own kind; yet she felt that . they 
came from Aletheia, who had been 
sitting for the last hour like an im- 
moveable statue, in a high-backed 
oaken chair, where the shadow of the 
heavy curtain fell upon her. She had 
remained there ps ale and still as marble, 
her head laid back in the attitude that 
seemed habitual to her; the white cheek 

seeming yet whiter contrasted with the 
crimson velvet against which it lay ; 
and the hand folded as in dum! b, passive 
resienation, on her breast. But now, 
as she uttered these strange words, a 
sudden glow passed over her face, like 
the setting beaming out upon 
snow; the eyes, so seldom raised, filled 
with a liquid light, the chest heaved, 
the lips grew tremulous. 

** What! Aletheia,” exclaimed Wal.- 
ter, “happy, did you say—happy to die 
by that cruel blow ?” 

‘* Most happy—oh! most blessed to 
die by a blow so sweet from the hand 
she loved.’ 

Her voice died into a broken whis- 
per; a few large tears trembled in her 
mournful eyes, but they did not fall ; 
the unwonted colour faded from her 
face, and in another moment she was 
as statue-like as ever, and with the same 
impenetrable look which made Lilias 
feel as if she never should have either 
the wish or the courage to address her. 
Her astonishment and utter horror at 
Aletheia’s strange remark were, how- 
ever, speedily forgotten in the stronger 
emotion caused her by an incident 
which occurred immediately after. Sir 
Michael had not been in the room since 
dinner-time, and now he suddenly en- 
tered. He came forward with a rapid 
step towards Lady Randolph, and even 
she seemed to quail beneath the steady 
gaze of his angry eye. He stood before 
her for a mome nt, as if the rage that 
swelled his bosom were too great for 
utterance ; and his face became of the 
colour of iron white with heat 

** Lady Randolph, he has again pre- 
sumed to cross my path; I have met 
him, I have seen him, I stumbled 
against him, as he came with his noise- 
less step, like a viper; I should have 
fallen if Ais arm had not upheld me. 
How has he dared — how have you 
dared to molest me thus ?” 

*¢ Tt was not intentional, I am 
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said Lady Randolph, evidently annoy- 
ed; ‘certainly he did not expect to 
meet you there; you know how careful 
he is.” 

«But am I to be exposed to th» 
possibility of such a meeting? Was it 
not a distinct stipulation that he should 
avoid even the risk of encountering 
me? Lady Randolph, is it or is it not 
a part of the agreement by which I 
permit him to dwell in this house, that 
I am never to be tormented with the 
sight of him?” 

“Tt is, it is,” she answered impa- 
tiently; “and for that reason I am 
vexed this should have occurred. I 
admit that you are justified in your 
complaint, since such was our contract, 
however cruel this condition; but I 
will take care it does not a again ; 
and at all events, Sir Michael, it seems 
to me that this is a most unfit discus- 
sion to be heard by your nephews and 
nieces.” 

«¢ There I differ from you,” he said, 
with a bitter smile, for he loved to 
humble the proud woman who had 
trampled on his heart these many years; 
‘* as they all have various motives for 
seeking to please me, it is as well they 
should know my peculiar tastes ; let 
me tell you then,” he said, turning 
towards them, “ that there is one man 
in the world whom I hate as I would 
hate the vilest reptile, and that man is 
under this roof; whoever wishes my 
favour, therefore, will avoid him as 
they would a pestilence.” 

** Let us go,” said Lady Randolph, 
hastily rising, ‘‘ it is quite late ; come 
Lilias, you look pale with fatigue, I 
will show you the way to your room, 
in case you lose yourself in the long 
passages,” 

This produced an immediate disper- 
sion of the party; Aletheia glided 
away whilst her aunt was speaking, 
and Gabriel followed her with his eyes 
till the door closed on the dark figure ; 
then he came with many expressions of 
kindly interest to hope that Lilias 
would rest well, whilst Walter warmly 
shook hands with her, and seemed, in 
his simple ‘‘ good-night,” very fer- 
vently spoken, to express far more 
than his cousin had done. But it was 
not fatigue that had chased for a mo- 
ment the colour from the sweet face of 
Lilias: it was the blighting breath of 
that deadly thing, the hate of a human 
heart. Never before had this innocent 
child come in contact with such a pas- 
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sion. Of love, she knew enough ; its 
fragrant atmosphere had been around 
her from her cradle, it had come to her 
night by night in the fond kiss of her 
grandfather, and well nigh hour by 
hour in the endearing words and ca- 
ressing arms of her kind old nurse, who 
cherished her as such sweet blossoms 
of life's early spring are ever cherished 
by those who have attained its winter: 
but of hate she knew nothing ; it wag 
the first time that this aceursed thi 
had crept into her presence, whick 
steals about this a poisoning the 
well-springs of friendship and aftec- 
tion, that rise to refresh us out of 
the desert sands, of this our pilgrimage, 
and turning their sweet waters into 
blood. 

The first touch of this vile passion 
sickened the young heart of Lilias, and 
filled it with the most intense compas- 
sion for him, unknown as he was, who 
had become the victim of such a fierce 
aversion. How she wondered who he 
was, and what he had done, to be so 
detested, and it seemed to her gentle 
nature that no man, not the worst 
criminal, could, with justice, be so 
dealt with by a fellow-creature ; but a 
kind of instinct told her that the hate 
was causeless, and therefore did it seem 
to wound her, as if herself had been 
injured. She followed Lady Randolph 
through the long galleries, and ke 
whose step had been so fearless on the 
dangerous mountains, now shrank from 
the shadows on the wall; for it seemed 
to her as if this house, and every heart 
within it, were full of dark, stran 
spectres ; bad thoughts haunting these 
souls like ghosts; evil passions lurking 
beneath fair outward appearances; and 
words full of meaning which she could 
not fathom floating on her ear. 

But for the deep peace of her own 
innocence, the clear cool waters of per- 
fect truth in which her own soul lay 
steeped, so fresh and pure, Lilias would 
have trembled to remain an inhabitant 
of this place, where she felt instinctively 
there was so much that was mysterious 
and dark. But she resolved to hold 
firm her own sweet faith and practice, 
that there was mercy in all events and 
good in every heart, and that she had 
nought to do but to love all mankind 
with an active, charitable love ; and 
so she trusted to be as safe and happy 
here as in her Irish home, where sim- 
plicity of life was the natural result of 
simplicity of heart. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK.* 


A porrticat biography of Lord George 
Bentinck, by Mr. Disraeli, must needs 
be a work of interest and importance. 
Either the subject or the writer would 
be sufficient to invest it with both. 
The combination surrounds it with 
peculiar attractions. Yet if he has 
personal advantages in his name and his 
position, the writer has, from that very 
name and position, ventured on a diffi- 
cult if not a perilous task. The political 
life of the deceased statesman was com- 
prised in those eventful years that 
witnessed the completion of the change 
in the commercial system of the British 
empire, which, even as regarded the 
t agricultural interest, substituted 
or our ancient policy of fostering na- 
tional industry, legislation founded on 
the economic doctrines that are called 
those of “Free Traps.” We need not 
remind our readers of the circumstances 
of exasperation under which that change 
was effected by statesmen whose poli- 
tical existence pledged them to resist 
it. The result was, that, amid angry 
recriminations, was broken up the com- 
bination which was called ‘‘ the great 
Conservative party,” and a new poli- 
tical alliance established in its stead. 
The times in which all this was done 
were necessarily times of fierce excite- 
ment and of deep passion. In the 
events of these years the writer of 
these memoirs took an active and a 
distinguished share. In the passions 
which these strange events evoked he 
sympathised. In the personal con- 
flicts which marked them he bore the 
most prominent part. It is not casy 
for the actor in these scenes to review 
them at so short a distance with the 
calmness that alone could give dignity 
to what in truth is history. Still 
more difficult is it for him to do so 
when he is yet to continue the battle 
which has been bequeathed to him by 
the statesman whose life he undertakes 
peer. If it be hard for the coun- 
or and comrade of the late George 
Bentinck to sketch, with impartial 
truth, the contests in which he gallant! 
stood by the side of his friend, it is stil 
harder for a leader of a party to trace 
the history of its formation. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to conceive a task in 
the execution of which a man of ordi- 
nary mind would be more warped by 


the recollections of the past, perplexed 
by the entanglements of the present, 
and embarrassed by the anticipations 
of the future. We can give to Mr. 
Disraeli no higher praise than to say 
that he has overcome these difficulties, 
He has done so by the strength of that 
which, if it be not ‘the sovereign 
passion of mankind,” is certainly the 
sovereign passion of genius—the love 
of truth. Writing probably without 
thinking of his own reputation, he has 
produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest 
enthusiasm of affectionate attachment 
with the calmness of the critic; and in 
which, if he has risen above party preju- 
dices, and forgotten party passions, he 
has not only added to his reputation, 
but we verily believe must increase his 
influence even as a politician. 

One of the opening sentences of the 
book explains at once the difficulties of 
the task, and suggests the talismanic 
influence by which he escaped or sur- 
mounted difficulties with which only 
**the sovereign passion” could success- 
fully compete. 

“ The difficulty of treating cotempo- 
rary characters and events has been 
ever acknowledged ; but it may be 
doubted whether the difficulty is dimi- 
nished when we would commemorate 
the men and things that have preceded 
us. The cloud of passion in the first 
instance, or in the other the mist of 
time, may render it equally hard and 
perplexing to discriminate. It should 
not be forgotten that the most authen- 
tic and interesting histories are those 
which have been composed by actors in 
the transactions which they record. 
The cotemporary writer who is person- 
ally familiar with his theme, has un- 
questionably a great advantage ; but it 
is assumed that his pen can scarcely 
escape the bias of private friendship or 
political connexion. Yet truth, after all, 
ts the sovereign passion of mankind ; nor 
is the writer of these pages prepared 
to relinquish his conviction, that it is 
possible to combine the accuracy of the 
present with the impartiality of the fu- 
ture.”—p. 3. 


In one respect the appearance of this 
memoir is well timed. The admirers 
of the deceased statesman had just 
completed the inauguration of the 
statue that now adorns one of the 
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principal squares of the metropolis, in 
which they have recorded their ad- 
miration of his character. A more 
fitting and probably a more lasting 
monument is raised to his memory in 
the memoir of his friend. The affection 
of genius can heap honours on the 
tomb, more precious than the costliest 
tributes of the monumental brass; and 
in the living image of virtue and of 
worth, preserve memorials of departed 
heroism more enduring and more truth- 
ful than the marble that coldly perpe- 
tuates the colossal semblance of the out- 
ward form. 

Like the artizan, however, in Paris, 
who complained bitterly that the re- 
volution was not postponed until he 
had completed the cabinet on which 
he was at work, we must say that as 
regards the convenience of us poor 
monthly reviewers, the publication could 
scarcely have been more ill-timed. The 
late period of the month at which this 
biography was given to the public was 
such as almost effectually to preclude a 
notice as deliberate as it deserves. To 
wait, on the other hand, for another 
month, would be to criticise a perfor- 
mance upon which every reading person 
will, before then, have formed his 
opinion. Left, therefore, our choice 
between a hurried and therefore inade- 
quate notice, and a late one, we have, 
we know not whether wisely, preferred 
the former. 

Once for all, we have expressed our 
opinion of the merits of this work. We 
say all that can be said when we say 
that it not only sustains but adds to the 
literary and political reputation of the 
distinguished writer. In the observa- 
tions which we mean to offer in refe- 
rence to these pages, we propose to 
deal with them, not as containing the 
biography of an individual, but as the 
history of the downfall of a great poli- 
tical party, and the rise of a new one. 
In the session of 1846 the old Conser- 
vative party was completely, and, it is 
now manifest, irretrievably broken up. 
It is one of those singular phenomena 
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which sometimes, in the progress of hu- 
man affairs, demonstrate to us the fal- 
libility of all human calculations, that 
the very same individual, whose tact 
and high personal character had, ac- 
cording to universal estimation, gather- 
ed and built up that great party, should 
be the person to destroy his work, 
and scatter the result of his own de. 
voted labours to the winds. Stranger 
still it is, perhaps, that he should have 
done so under circumstances which in- 
dicated the want of that very species of 
sagacity and forethought, for which he 
had acquired unexampled credit; under 
circumstances, too, which more or less 
compromised that very personal cha- 
racter in which he and his party justly 
took so much pride. Let us say for our- 
selves that we never shared in that ex- 
travagant admiration which, ten years 
ago, amounted to a positive idolatry of 
Sir Robert Peel. Perhaps for this very 
reason we have not been able entirely 
to sympathise with the bitterness of the 
attacks with which his former worship. 
pers have not unnaturally assailed him. 
We remember perfectly when in the 
eyes of his enthusiastic admirers our 
estimate of his character would have 
been deemed treason to the Conserva- 
tive cause, of which he was then be- 
lieved to be the champion.* Now the 
very same estimate would be considered 
by the same persons as far too high for 
his true character. Want of space, 
we regret to say, prevents us quoting 
at length the sketch of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character which this volume 
contains. We regret it, however, 
the less, as we perceive that this 
singularly powerful portraiture of a 
character in many respects paradoxi- 
cal, is already largely quoted in the 
newspaper press. It manifests, cer- 
tainly, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, that power of true, and, at the 
same time, nice appreciation of cha- 
racter, for which those who know Mr. 
Disraeli intimately give him credit. If 
his judgment of Peel’s character has a 
fault, it is that of being too generous, 


* Inthe month of May, 1840, it so happened that the writer of these pages, in an interview 
with the late Duke of Newcastle, was discussing the political character of Sir Robert Peel, 


then in the very height of his popularity with the Conservative party. 


In the course of the 


conversation the Duke expressed an opinion that upon the question of agricultural protec- 


tion the Conservative leader might be depended upon never to change. 


The reply which was 


noted at the time was—“ Before six years you will see Sir Robert Peel bringing in a bill for 


the total repeal of the duties on corn.” 


fulfilled with just a few months of the period to spare. 


The prophecy was, perhaps, a bold one; yet it was 


When the disastrous events of 1846 


by a singular coincidence verified the prediction, the most excellent and ever-to-be-lamented 
individual to whom it was addressed was alive, to remember and acknowledge the circum- 


stance, 
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and this is one which, even as an 
atonement of past severities, may in 
him be readily excused, Still, we can- 
not subscribe to the according to Sir 
Robert Peel of even the qualified and, 

rhaps, problematical pre-eminence 
which the following summary of his 
character assigis to him :— 


** One catinot say of Sir Robert Peel, 
notwithstanding his unrivalled powers 
of despatching affairs, that he was the 
greatest minister that this country ever 
oe because, twice placed at the 

elm, and on the second occasion with 
the court and the parliament equally 
devoted to him, he never could main- 
tain himself in power. Nor, notwith- 
standing his consummate parliamentary 
tactics, can he be described as the 
greatest party leader that ever flou- 
rished among us; for he contrived to 
destroy the most compact, powerful, 
and devoted party that ever followed a 
British statesman. Certainly, notwith- 
standing his great sway in debate, we 
cannot recognise him as our greatest 
orator, for in many of the supreme re- 

uisites of oratory he was singularly 

eficient. But what he really was, and 
what posterity will acknowledge him to 
have a is, the greatest member of 
parliament that ever lived.”—p. 319. 


We ean, we think, perfectly under- 
stand the sense in which Mr. Disraeli 
uses the words—as implying that, on 
the whole, his capabilities qualified him 
to exert the greatest, at least the most 
successful, influence in the management 
and tactics of the House of Commons. 
We cannot, we confess, so entirely sepa- 
rate the member of parliament from 
the statesman and the orator, as to 
believe that, even as a member of par- 
liament, Peel could be compared with 
Pitt. There is a high wisdom mani- 
fested, and a great truth expressed, in 
the few sentences in which he describes 
the great defect of Peel’s moral and 
intellectual organisation :— 


“ Thus gifted and thus accomplished, 
Sir Robert Peel had a great deficiency 
—he was without imagination. Wanting 
imagination, he wanted prescience. No 
one was more sagacious when dealing 
with the circumstances before him; no 
one penetrated the present with more 
acuteness and accuracy. His judgment 
was faultless, provided he had not to 
deal with the future. Thus it happened 
through his long career, that while he 
always was looked upon as the most 
prudent and safest of leaders, he ever, 
after a protracted display of admirable 
tactics, concluded his campaigns by sur- 
rendering at discretion, Hoe was so 
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adroit that he could prolong resistance 
even beyond its term, but so little fore. 
seeing, that often, in the very triumph 
of his manceuvres, he found himself in 
an untenable position. And so it came 
to pass that Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation, parliamentary reform, and the 
abrogation of our commercial system, 
were all carried in haste or in passion, 
and without conditions or mitigatory 
arrangements.”—pp. 304-5. 


** Wanting imagination he wanted 
prescience.” These words enunciate a 
great truth of ournature. It was not, 
however, merely the want of the crea- 
tive faculty, in its ordinary sense, which 
made him deficient in foresight. It 
was the want of the power that ap- 
preciates the strength of the dominion 
which a principle exercises over the 
minds of men. This power, it is true, 
may be referred to the imagination. It 
is probably so in the sentence we quote. 
But let us call it by what name we will, 
it isa faculty without which it is im- 
possible even to judge of the elements 
of action upon an estimate of whose 
effects the calculations of the future 
depend. The enthusiast sees nothing 
but the force of his principle, and 
against all ordinary probabilities the 
enthusiast is sometimes right, even in 
his prospect of success. The man of the 
world deals only with present appear- 
ances, and makes no allowance for in- 
fluences which it requires a higher sa- 
gacity than the wisdom which is termed 
prudence to foresee. He too is often 
right, but in an age of knowledge and 
of that activity of the intellect and pas- 
sion to which cant has given the name 
of progress, his expectations are often 
liable to be erroneous. 

Yet, after all, in a generation that 
prides itself on common sense, the man 
who deals only with the present is more 
likely, with the mass of mankind, to 
acquire the reputation of being wise. If 
the wisdom be an exalted one that looks 
to remote results, it requires a higher 
judgment to appreciate it. Perhaps, 
in a selfish age, Sir R. Peel, like Louis 
Philippe (Mr. Disraeli suggests the 
parallel), owed much of his great repu- 
tation to the absence of any truly great 
qualities. In all ages of the world the 
selfish virtues are those most likely to 
be respectable, and even popular. “So 
long as thou doest good unto thyself 
men will speak well of thee,” was a 
truth in the days of the Psalmist, as it 
is now. But in an age of the worship 
of material prosperity, the reputation 
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for prudence, too often acquired by a 
plausible accommodation of opinions 
and principles to circumstances, if ac- 
companied by a certain amount of in- 
tellectual skill, constitutes the most 
certain claim to the admiration of the 
world, This reputation both of the dis. 
guished men to whom we have referred 
pre-eminently enjoyed. Neither of 
them ever marred it by any indiscreet 
generosity or desperate devotion to 
an unfashionable principle. Each of 
them possessed, in a high degree, that 
tact which, without their talent, would 
have been mere cunning, and if com- 
bined with genius would have been per- 
haps wisdom. Neither of them could 
foresee or meet great emergencies. Peel’s 
Emancipation Bill is the most misera- 
ble instance in English history of im- 
provident resistance, and still more im- 
provident concession. Had Pitt been 
in Peel’s place in 1830,the Reform Bill of 
Lord John Russell would not have pass- 
ed; had he been the minister of William 
IV. in 1835, the Lichfield House com- 
pact could never have driven him from 
power. Had Louis Philippe been a 
truly great sovereign France would not 
have witnessed the revolution of 1848, 
What chance, on the other hand, would 
these two renowned champions of Euro- 
pean order have had of meeting the 
dangers which threatened Europe 
in the usurpations of Napoleon? If 
Pitt had been a Peel, and Alexander, 
at a later period, a Louis Philippe, their 
calculations of unexampled prudence 
would have ended in the subversion of 
the liberties and the institutions of Chris- 
tendom. There was a time when men’s 
belief in the wisdom of the Conserva- 
tive King and the Conservative minister, 
identified their power with whatis called 
the cause of order, and measured its 
duration only with their lives; yet the 
fabric of the political power of both 
fell as easily as a house of cards blown 
down by the breath of a child. 
Whatever may be the estimate of 
the character of Sir Robert Peel, there 
is no doubt that in 1846 he broke up, 
by his conduct on the Corn Laws, the 
political party which it was the tri- 
umph of his life to have organised. 
His admirers say that it was a great 
sacrifice to what he believed right. 
His enemies denounce it as a great 
meanness ; and, probably, in truth, it 
was a compound of both. That 
Sir Robert Peel had persuaded himself, 
or permitted another to persuade him, 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
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necessary for the good of the country, 
it is impossible to doubt. That on 
that conviction he acted determinately 
is manifest. But it is not either in 
the sincerity of the persuasion, or in 
the resolve of acting upon it, that we 
test intellectual or moral greatness, 
The process by which opinions are 
formed is that which tests true great- 
ness; and the man whose counsels are 
swayed by passion, wavered by timidity, 
perverted by influence, and unsteadied 
by high and determined moral resolve, 
may honestly act upon a conclusion to 
which, in its higher and nobler sense, 
we can scarcely apply the term, 

Tt is now no secret that Sir Robert 
Peel never calculated on the extent of 
the defection of his party which followed 
his alteration of opinion. “A fat cattle 
opposition” was the epithet contu- 
meliously applied by a member of his 
cabinet to the resistance which they 
expected to be made to their Corn 
Law Bil. Sir Robert Peel is now 
known to have urged upon one mem- 
ber of his cabinet, who pressed him 
with the danger of breaking up his 
party, that the opposition would only 
proceed from some score of imprac- 
ticables, who would do as they had 
done upon the Maynooth Bill, gratify 
their obstinate prejudices by dividing 
against the one measure; but upon 
all others fall back into the ranks of 
the party. Even the tone of his early 
speeches indicated an utter contempt for 
those who might possibly have created 
a small mutiny in his camp. He had, 
in truth, so trained his followers to 
the surrender of their opinions and 
principles whenever expediency dic. 
tated the sacrifice, that he fancied he 
might calculate upon their discipline 
to any conceivable extent. 

That his calculation was not altoge- 
ther rash, the event but too lamentably 
proved. His cabinet, which in |the 
beginning of November, had been 
almost unanimous in condemning his 
project, in the end of December were 
content, with one memorable excep- 
tion, to adopt it. In the House of 
Commons, 111 members, returned 
upon the express pledge of maintain- 
ing the Corn Laws, voted at his bid- 
ding for their repeal ; and in the House 
of Lords, in which, in the year 1840, 
but six members could be found even 
to assent to an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject—the House of Lords, of which 
almost every leading member was so- 
lemnly pledged to the principle of Pro. 
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tection, he succeeded in carrying its 
abrogation by a majority of forty- 
seven. 

Still, however, he far underrated 
even the strength of the opposition. 
He vastly undervalued the power that 
would be brought against him in debate. 
Upon every division he was left in a 
miserable minority of the party that had 

laced him in power, and was indebted 
for his victories to the support of those 
whom he had led that party to displace. 
The debate that was expected to oc- 
cupy but two nights, extended over 
three weeks. The country party, which 
it was supposed would be represented 
by a few men described as well- 
meaning but stupid, whose adherence 
to their opinions would be graciously 
admitted to be respectable, because 
honest, bigotry,—who would, nodoubt, 
deliver speeches, in which they would 
say their say,—but which would 
neither tell upon the house nor the 
country,—that party exhibited upon 
the emergency in which they were 
unexpectedly placed, a power of de- 
bate, an energy of character, and an 
abundance of resources, which unques- 
tionably took the rash and contemp- 
tuous confidence of the minister by 

rise, 

n these conflicts it was that Lord 
George Bentinck for the first time ap- 
peared prominently upon the political 
stage. To use his own expression, 
quoted by his biographer, “he had 
sate in eight parliaments without ever 
having taken part in any great debate.” 
Animated by indignation at what he re- 

arded as the treachery of hisleaders, he 

came all at once the life and soul of 
the party that resisted them. With in- 
defatigable energy he set himself to 
organise, from the dispirited and broken 
ranks of those who still adhered to Pro- 
tection, an opposition. We must refer 
to his biography for a detail of the 
labours by which he arranged even 
the programme ofthe debates—inviting 
speakers—seeking out and urging coun- 
try members to sustain their parts— 
doing all this with that absence of all 
selfishness or self-seeking, which nothing 
but the entire devotion of a sincere and 
generous heart to a cause can give— 
bearing his own part in the debates 
with a power which experience alone 
might be supposed capable of confer- 
ring. Those who read the not exag- 
gerated account which is vividly given 
in the pages of Mr. Disracli, of these 
marvellous efforts, will be able to ap- 
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preciate the loss which the country and 
the cause of Protection sustained in his 
premature death. 

In one thing, and in one thing only, 
this account is incomplete. It cannot 
do justice to the share which was taken 
in these conflicts by Mr. Disraeli him- 
self. The country has not yet for- 
gotten those brilliant and withering 
imvectives which destroyed the poli- 
tical prestige of Peel’s character and 
name. ‘This history of the opposi- 
tion to the bill of 1846 is necessarily 
incomplete, since it omits that, which, 
after all, is the most striking feature 
of that opposition—the eloquence and 
power with which the writer himself 
assailed the ministerial conduct and 
measure, 

This is not the place or the oppor- 
tunity to supply the defect. We do 
not complain that Mr. Disraeli has 
done himself injustice, because his un- 
dertaking the task of this history ne- 
cessitated it. Nevertheless the sketch 
is incomplete, in which his efforts have 
not the foremost place. Not all the 
untiring energy—the lofty pride—the 
great personal influence of a Ben- 
tinck—not all the commercial know- 
ledge of a Baring—not all the spirit 
and determination of the advocates of 
Protection, organised as they were un- 
questionably into a party by the ex- 
ertions of Lord George—not all would 
have enabled the country party to 
maintain their position, either in the 
house or the country, without the 
eloquence and power in debate which 
have placed the member for the County 
of Buckingham in the foremost rank 
= the parliamentary orators of our 

ay. 

Never let it be forgotten that upon 
the position maintained in these de- 
bates, the very existence of a Protec- 
tionist party in parliament or the 
country depended. Had these debates 
been as weakly conducted on the part 
of the country gentlemen, as the minis- 
ter expected, the calculation of the mi- 
nister as to the result would probably 
have been realised. The opposition, in- 
deed, to the ministerial bil would have 
been honest and real. But the duty of 
that opposition once discharged, those 
who offered it would, upon the next di- 
vision, have been absorbed into “ the 
party.” Just as, upon the Maynooth 
question, the dissentients would have 
separated for the occasion—have then 
grumbled and rejoined—and as upon 
other questions than that of the May- 
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nooth grant, men who paid their con- 
victions the tribute of a useless vote 
upon the main question, would have 
relapsed into the old ranks of the ¢ or- 
ganised hypocrisy,” and from the su- 
perstition of keeping out the Whigs, 
sustained against Whigs and Radicals 
the minister who, upon that occasion, 
was sustained by Whigs and Radicals 
against them. 

That such a result was not improbable 
a perusal of Mr. Disraeli’s most in- 
teresting detail of the debates on the 
Trish Coercion Bill must satisfy any 
reader. Upon this measure Lord 
George Bentinck, influenced, as we 
gather, by Mr. Disraeli, with some 
difficulty persuaded a large number 
of his party to refuse unconstitu- 
tional powers to a minister in whom 
they have no confidence. Even the 
son of the Duke of Buckingham was 
induced, when the vital question arose, 
to attempt to save the ministry that had 
betrayed the agriculturists, in order to 
keep out the Whigs. ‘ Indignant and 
irritated by the conduct of those with 
whom he was associated,” the farmer's 
friend ¢ was still unprepared to assist in 
handing over the government to the 
Whigs, who offered, by their accession 
to office, nothing to the Tories but the 
gratification of vengeance.” Nothing 
but the manly vigour of the Protection- 
ist leaders prevented the absorption of 
their party into the ranks of the * rene- 
gade” ministerialists. The laws of poli- 
tical gravitation attract in party splits 
the inferior mass to the superior. ‘The 
possession of acknowledged parliament- 
ary ability and experience, and, above 
all, of ministerial power, made the 
minority of the Conservative party, in 
this instance,the weightier of the broken 
fragments of the divided body. The 
tendency of that gravitation is graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Disraeli, when 
he tells us, that on the night of a stirring 
speech of Lord Geo. Bentinck’s against 
the Irish Coercion Bill, in which he had 
designated the phalanx that had changed 
with the Prime Minister as “‘renegades” 
and * paid janissaries :"— 


‘Rage rather than despair was con- 
veyed by the countenances of the ‘ ja- 
nissaries’ and the ‘renegades.’ The 
‘moderate men,’ who wished to be at 
the same time on the best terms with 
their constituents and the treasury 
bench, keep in the government and yet 
keep their seats, murmured their dis- 
approbation of ‘strong language,’ and 
said, that a vote of non-confidence 
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would have been the proper course, 
knowing very well that they would not 
have supported it. Many trimmers were 
observed to walk home with ‘janissa- 
ries,’ or lighting their cigars with ‘ re- 
negades,’ declare, with a glance of se- 
cret sympathy, that they being tho- 
rough Protectionists, should certainly 
vote for protection of life.” —pp. 259-60. 


We repeat, then, it must never be 
forgotten by the friends of protection to 
native industry, that it was by the de- 
bates upon Sir Robert Peel's bill that 
a Protectionist party was formed. 
Then was the impetus communicated 
that gave to the broken mass of the 
shivered planet the position of an orbit 
in the political system. We do not 
undervalue what has been done, and it 
is little, after all, to what may yet be 
done out of doors. We do not, above 
all, undervalue the force of a principle, 
But those who know how disheartening 
it is to attempt to form a new party jn 
a country in which principle is s9 much 
represented by party ttaditions and 
political integrity preserved by party 
ties—they, we say, will best under- 
stand us when we say, that had the 
separate existence of a Protectionist 
party in parliament been lost in 1846, 
the existence of that party would be a 
mere matter of speculation. ‘The ad- 
vocates of native industry would, at 
this moment, be the discontented and, 
therefore, disparaged followers of @ 
Peelite camp ; like those Conservatives 
who condemned the Irish Corporation 
Bill or the endowment of Maynooth, 
for ever grumbling at what they would 
have called the abandonment of prin~ 
ciple by the leaders of their party, and 
yet for ever enabling them with impu- 
nity to abandon it again—for all pur- 
poses of influence detached from the 
party, a separate and inferior caste— 
but, for all purposes of power merged 
in the mass whose principles, or at least, 
actions, they condemned, 

It is not easy now to realise to our. 
selves that such might have been at: 
this moment the position of those 
who adhere to the principle of pro~ 
tection to native industry. Let us, 
however, recall the state of parties 
in 1846, and, grievous as was the 
miscalculation of Sir Robert Peel if 
tested by the result, no one will ven- 
ture to say that it was one altogether 
unjustified, either by past experience or 
by reasonable anticipation of thefuture, 

pon how many similar occasions had 
the great champion of expediency de- 
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serted the principles of his followers, 
and seen them vote in miserable 
minorities against him, grumble, and 
return to their allegiance! Where 
was he to calculate on a mutinous 
party finding leaders, when, with the 
solitary exception of Disraeli, he had 
taken care to secure every man of 
proved parliamentary ability in the 
House of Commons. He did not cal- 
culate on the strength which indigna- 
tion at treachery gives to gentlemen. 
It was beyond his moral nature to 
appreciate it. But still, when we re. 
member all the influences of 1846, 
when we call to mind the public adimi- 
ration of the minister, the undisguised 
and almost unconstitutional sympathy 
of the court, the timid surrender of the 
House of Peers, the absence of all 
public confidence in the untried Pro. 
tectionists in the House of Commons; 
when we think of the prestige, un- 
meaning as we believe it to be, that 
in this free country attaches to men 
who have held office under the crown ; 
when we think that in 1846 the Pro- 
tectionists had not a single man who 
had ever been a cabinet minister in the 
House of Commons ; that their oppo- 
nents some time after deemed it an 
intolerable presumption that their 
foremost men should dare to take their 
seats on the front benches of the oppo- 
sition ; that in a country where cant, 
unfortunately, has mighty power, they 
could be taunted with the vulgar sneer 
that they would snap at oflice for one 
day for the sake of being called Right 
Honourable ; when we estimate all 
these things, we cannot be insensible 
to the courage or the ability with which 
these men demeaned themselves, who, 
against these fearful odds, established 
the new party that five years after- 
wards were oflered, and, in the person 
of their chief, rejected—to the public 


mysteriously rejected—the power of 


government. 

Second only, if second, to Lord 
George Bentinck, the merit of form- 
ing this party belongs to Mr. Disraeli. 
His was at least the merit of having 
earlier seen through “ the organised 
hypocrisy ” of the system, which it de- 
lighted those who were betraying Con- 
servative principles to designate as the 
great Conservative party. In 1845 he 
had the sagacity to perceive, and the 
courage to say, that Protection was then 
in the same position as Protestantism 
was in the session of 1828, words 
then received with incredulity, ay, 
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branded as the expressions of 
personal spleen—words realised to 
the letter in the opening days of the 
session of 1846. These things we 
hold it impossible for any friend to the 
great cause of protection to native 
industry to forget. Far be from us 
the servile adulation which fancies that 
the leaders of a party can do no wrong. 
Sut farther still, if possible, be the 
ungenerous suspicion that could make 
a man an offender for a word, and, 
upon light or trivial grounds, withdraw 
the full, the entire confidence that 
has been fairly earned in times of dif- 
ficulty and peril. Expressions, per- 
haps unguarded expressions, of Mr. 
Disraeli’s have left him open to the 
perversion of the enemies of his cause ; 
in some few instances, and we believe 
they are but few,tothe misapprehensions 
of its friends. Were we to express 
our opinion, we would say, that the 
only censure to which he has fairly 
exposed himself, is that of using lan- 
guage calculated to dispirit the, per- 
haps, too sanguine hopes of his fol- 
lowers, We confess we cannot help 
thinking that in a leader this is a fault. 
‘¢ When a standard -bearer fainteth’” 
the mischief is great; it is nearly as 
great when it is believed that he has 
done so. But this is a fault very dif- 
ferent from unfaithfulness. If ever man 
has given pledges of his sincerity in the 
cause of protection, Mr. Disraeli is that 
man. It is the enemies of the cause, and 
they alone, who, day after day, with 
suspicious earnestness, labour to per- 
suade us that he has compromised, or 
qualified, his adhesion to its principles, 
Their accusation, in fact, is nothing 
more than this, that he has not fought 
the battle with the weapons they 
would choose, or in the manner which 
they would dictate. Nay, he has had 
the unspeakable presumption to de- 
cline giving battle when they were 
of opinion he ought to hazard all upon 
the issue of a general engagement. 
But not a single sentence of his 
has been quoted in which he has dis- 
owned, or retracted, or qualified one 
of the principles to which, in 1846, he 
so nobly pledged himself, and which he 
has since so often and so triumphantly 
defended. 

We have said that the very existence 
of the Protectionist, as a parliamentary 
party, depended upon the position 
which, in the debates on the Corn Bill, 
the advocates of the protective system 
were able to maintain, A very little 
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time made it apparent that whatever 
might be their ultimate fate, the new 
party at least was formed. It was 
manifest, too, that it numbered in its 
ranks the proudest and the best of the 
followers of the ministry. Mr. Disraeli 
graphically describes the desertions at 
the critical moment, on the night that 
sealed the fate of his ministry, of these 
men from Sir Robert Peel. We quote, 
a little out of place, the description of 
the division on the Irish Coercion 
Bill :— 

“At length, about half-past one 
o'clock, the galleries were cleared, the 
division called, and the question put. 
- « « eo « Jt was not merely their 
numbers that attracted the anxious 
servation of the treasury bench as the 
Protectionists passed in defile before 
the minister to the hostile lobby. It 
was impossible that he could have 
marked them without emotion: the 
flower of that great party which had 
been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They 
were men to gain whose hearts and the 
hearts of their fathers had been the 
aim and exultation of his life. They 
had extended to him an unlimited con- 
fidence, and an admiration without stint. 
They had stood by him in the darkest 
hour, and had borne him from the 
depths of political despair to the proud- 
est of living positions, Right or wrong, 
they were men of honour, breeding, and 
refinement, high and generous charac- 
ter, great weight and station in the 
country, which they had ever placed at 
his disposal. They had been not only 
his followers, but his friends ; had join- 
ed in the same pastimes, drank from 
the same cup, and in the pleasantness 
of private life had often forgotten to- 
gether the cares and strife of | 

“ He must havedelt somet! 
while the Manners, the Somers 
Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Len- 
noxes, passed before him. And those 
country gentlemen, ‘those gentlemen 
of England,’ of whom, but five years 
ago, the very same building was ring- 
ing with his pride of being the leader. 
‘ They trooped on: all the men of 
metal and large-acred squires, whose 
spirit he had so often quickened and 
whose counsel he had so often solicited 
in his fine Conservative speeches in 
Whitehall Gardens: Mr. Bankes, with 
a parliamentary name of two centuries, 
and Mr. Christopher, from that broad 
Lincolnshire which Protection had ecre- 
ated; and the Mileses and the Henleys 
were there; and the Duncombes, the 
Liddelis, and Yorkes.”—pp. 298, e¢ seq. 


ob- 
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was the first opportunity on which the 
newly formed party acted on an inde- 
pendent question against the minister. 
From the time, however, of the debate 
on the second reading of the Corn Bill, 
it was plain that such a party was 
formed, If he did not fully compre- 
hend his position until defeated, Sir 
Robert Peel, who had a sensitive esti- 
mate of the nature of the impression 
of a parliamentary debate, saw from 
that moment the peril in which he was 
placed. He felt that he had miscaleu- 
lated the effect of his own change. He 
saw that the camp of the disaflected 
was the Mons Sacer and not the 
Quirinal Hill. The schism in his party 
was not a mutiny, but a secession, 
Thoughts like these must have dis- 
turbed him when he sank into the 
strange reverie the following passage 
describes :— 


od. 


strange 


was about this time that a 

incident occurred at the ad- 
journment of the house [at half-past 
one]. The minister, plunged in pro- 
found and perhaps painful reverie, was 
unconscious of the termination of the 
proceedings of the night, and remained 
in his seat unmoved, At that period, 
although with his accustomed and ad- 
mirable self-control he rarely evinced 
any irritability in the conduct of par- 
liamentary business, it is understood 
that, under less public circumstances, 
he was anxious and much disquieted. 
His colleagues, lingering for a while, 
followed the other members and left the 
house; and those on whom, from the 
intimacy of their official relations with 
Sir Robert, the office of rousing him 
would have devolved, hesitated, from 
some sympathy with his unusual sus- 
ceptibility, to perform that duty, though 
they remained watching their chief be. 
iind the Speaker’s chair. The benches 
iad become empty, the lights were 
about to be extinguished; it is a duty 
of a clerk of the house to examine the 
chamber before the doors are closed, 
and to-night it was also the strange let 
of this gentleman to disturb the reverie 
of a statesman.”—p. 201. 


I 
] 


Still, however, every hour that the 
ministry remained in office weakened 
the chance of the new party continuing 
to act together. The eagle eye of 
Lord George Bentinck perceived the 
chance of displacing them which the 
extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances in relation to the Irish Coercion 
Bill afforded him. Approved of by the 
Whig leaders on its first introduction 


into the Lords; supported by both 
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Lord John Russell and Lord George 
Bentinck when brought down to the 
Commons, no measure seemed less 
likely to offer the slightest — 
tunity of unseating the ministry. Un- 
accountable dilatoriness on the part 
of Government postponed the pass- 
ing of this measure until the Corn 
Bill was safe. Free Traders could 
then vote against the minister without 
endangering the success of his free-trade 
measure. The minister was deprived 
ofthe excuse of appealing to the country 
to secure the triumph of the new com- 
mercial policy. Protectionists, who 
had originally supported the bill, were 
able to find, in the delay, an excuse for 
their change of conduct. The measure 
was one only to be justified by the plea 
of urgent necessity, and if it could be 
safely postponed for three months it 
might be dispensed with altogether. 
On the night of Thursday, the 25th 
of June, the Free Trade measures of 
the Government were brought down 
from the House of Lords. Before the 
House adjourned the fate of the Peel 
ministry was sealed. The Conservative 
ministry had done the work of the 
Whigs and Radicals, and the Whigs 
and Radicals were not slow in casting 
them off. Their crime against the Pro- 
tectionists had been consummated, and 
the hour of Protectionist vengeance fol- 
Jawed close upon its completion. At 
two in the morning the very same 
Coercion Bill, which, on its first read- 
ing, had been carried by a majority of 
274 to 125, was rejected in a crowded 
house by a majority of seventy-three. 
Next day Sir Robert Peel tendered 
the resignation of himself and his col- 


7“ to the Queen. 
The Coercion Bill was delayed by a 


singular piece of ill-fortune. The bill, 
as at first introduced, was withdrawn, 
and a new one substituted. Lord 
Lyndhurst stated that this was in con. 
sequence of a mistake of those con- 
nected with the Irish Government 
in the preparation of the first. Had 
the necessity for re-introducing the 
measure not existed, it is more than 
robable that the Coercion Bill would 

ave preceded the Corn Bill. Had it 
done so, upon that question, at least, 
the ministry would have been safe. 
Strange, indeed, if the accidental and 
immaterial error of the official to 
whom the preparation of the Irish 
Bills was then entrusted, should have 
precipitated the downfall of the minis- 
try that confided to him so uninfluen. 


Lord George Bentinck. 
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tial aduty. Upon such trifles, after all, 
do the destinies of parties, and even of 
nations, depend. 

Still, however, the party, although 
formed, was far from being organised. 
Of 241 members who opposed the Corn 
Bill, but 100 followed Lord George 
Bentinck in the vote that displaced the 
ministry. An equal number voted 
upon that occasion with Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Nothing, in fact, but the energy and 
great personal influence of Bentinck 
could have carried to the ranks of the 
opponents of the Coercion Bill the 
number of Conservatives sufficient to 
render the defeat of the Minister an 
ignominious one. Had the opportu- 
nity been pretermitted it is not easy 
to say when a similar one might have 
occurred. Unquestionably, if a large 
party in Parliament are steadfast in 
their resolution of throwing their weight 
into the scale against the ministry, oc- 
casions must inevitably arise upon which 
that determination may be put in prac- 
tice. But even the division that dis- 
placed the “ renegade ” ministry is suf. 
ficient to prove, that every day of the 
continuance of that ministry in power 
would have diminished the chances of 
the steadfastness of the resolve. The 
moral influence of a Government is in 
our parliamentary politics justly great, 
Theinfluence to which we can hardly ap- 
ply the name of “ moral,” produces re- 
sults that are not to be estimated lightly, 
and between the returning power of 
old personal and party ties, the super. 
stition of keeping out the Whigs, and 
the thousand acts by which a ministry 
can conciliate and recall the affections 
of its discontented followers, it is im- 
possible to say what the effect of time 
might have been in healing the rent 
which even the great apostacy had 
made. 

The blow, however, was struck while 
the iron was hot, and by the votes of 
the betrayed Protectionists the crisis 
created which made Lord John Russell 
First Minister of the Queen. 

The new ministry existed, in one 
sense, upon sufferance. Their own 
proper adherents were a minority of 
the House. The Peclites, as the Free 
Trade section of the Conservatives 
were now called, supported them to spite 
the Protectionists ; the Protectionists 
protected them to prevent the return 
of Sir Robert Peel. Their government 
was, during that parliament, a govern. 
ment of necessity, as it was the only 
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one which a majority that must be 
composed of discordant materials 
would agree to tolerate. The Whigs 
and Protectionists had already com- 
bined to defeat the Peelites. The 
Peelites and the Whigs would instantly 
have coalesced to drive a Protectionist 
ministry from office—indeed, a Pro- 
tectionist ministry was scarcely then 
considered a possibility. The only Go- 
vernment that could exist was a Whig 
one, because the feud between the 
broken sections of the Conservative 
party was too d - to admit of a 
coalition to displace them. 

Mr. Disraeli does not mention that 
an attempt to bring about such a coali- 
tion was made and failed. The ex-Chan- 
cellor, Lord Lyndhurst, opened the 
negotiations. It ended only in bitter 
a perhaps on both sides to 

¢ deplored. 

It is necessary, perfectly to under. 
stand the position occupied by the 
Protectionist party from the accession 
of Lord John Russell to power, to esti- 
mate a passage of Mr. Disraeli’s to 
which we cannot but take exception. 
It is that in which he describes the re- 
sult of the General Election of 1847 :— 


‘* The general election of 1847 did not 
materially alter the position of parties in 
the House of Commons. The high prices 
of agricultural produce which then pre- 
vailed naturally rendered the agricultu- 
ral interest apathetic, and although the 
rural constituencies, from a feeling of es- 
teem, again returned those members 
who had been faithful to the protective 
principle, the farmers did not exert them- 
selves to increase the number of their 
supporters. The necessity of doing so 
was earnestly impressed upon them by 
Lord George Bentinck, who warned 
them then that the pinching hour was 
inevitable, but the caution was disre- 
garded, and many of those individuals, 
who are now the loudest in their impre- 
cations on the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel, and who are the least content with 
the temperate course which is now re- 
commended to them by those who have 
the extremely difficult office of upholding 
their interests in the House of Commons, 
entirely kept aloof, or would smile when 
they were asked for their support 
with sarcastic self-complacency, saying, 
‘ Well, Sir, do you think, after all, that 
Free Trade has done us so much harm ?’ 
Perhaps they think now, that if they 
had taken the advice of Lord George 
Bentinck, and exerted themselves to 
return a majority to the House of Com- 
mons, it would have profited them more 
than useless execrations and barren dis- 
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content. But it is observable, that no 
individuals now grumble so much as the 
farmers who voted for Free Traders in 
1847, unless, indeed, it be the ship- 
owners, every one of whom for years, 
both in and out of Parliament, supported 
the repeal of the Corn Laws.”—pp. 
441-2. 


We have already expressed ourselves 
as not indisposed to sympathise with 
the feeling that, perhaps, indignantly 
resents the distrust that forgets the 
services, which toiling in the very fire, 
laid the foundations of the Protection- 
ist party in the trying period of 1846, 
We can more than forgive in one who 
bravely fought in that battle the little 
spice of bitterness that is thrown in 
against the now censorious farmers 
and shipowners who then stood aloof. 
But so far as this passage censures the 
great body of those among the people 
who hold the principle of protection 
to native industry for the result of the 
Election for 1847, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is unjust. 

The result of that election very little, 
if at all, disturbing the proportions of 
Protectionist strength, appears, we 
confess to us, to have been the natural 
if not the inevitable result of the cir. 
cumstances of the country ; and, more 
than this, of the position which these 
circumstances force the Protectionist 
leaders to take. ‘There had, indeed, 
existed during the twolast sessions ofthe 
Parliament, a Protectionist party, that 
is, a number of gentlemen united by 
the common tie of attachment to the 
principle of protection to native indus- 
try; exhibiting, although after all 
imperfectly, the usual forms of party 
organisation; acting generally with 
some degree of concert on public mat- 
ters, and pledged to uphold the prin- 
ciple which was their only bond of 
union, and the necessity of which to 
their very existence they most sig- 
nificantly acknowledged, in the party 
designation they assumed. This was 
a great achievement. We have rea- 
dily acknowledged the obligations 
which the friends of British indus- 
try owe to the genius, the courage, 
and the fidelity which accomplished 
this result. But up to the time of the 
dissolution, that party had never placed 
themselves before the country as pre- 
pared at once to enforce their own prin- 
ciples in the government of the coun- 
try. We admit that during that interval 
the principles of Protection were most 
ably and most honestly advocated in 
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debate ; but of necessity the position of 
those adhering to Protection was not 
that of men straining every nerve at 
once to reverse the new commercial 
policy. For some time the experiment 
must take its course. As a_parlia- 
mentary party they were than 
tolerating r—the “y were in truth uphold- 
ing a Free Trade minis try which the y 
did not seem either willing or able to 
displace. The natural result of such 
a condition of things was the absence 
of all strong polities il excitement, a 
state of feeling in witeh the 
sion of power must give to any 
immense odds. Men’s energies were 
not roused. Protection was ‘not and 
could not be the battle cry of that elec- 
tion, because no one called on the peo- 
ple, by their votes, to accomplish a 
return to Protection. From all this, we 
confess, it appears to us to be expected 
that, in most instances, the old state of 
parties should con tinue with just so 
much gain to the ministry as the pos- 
session of office, with the we ight both 
of its patronage and authority, were 
almost sure to command. 

To influence the elements of which the 
constituencies of the country are now 
composed, abstract opinions are not 
enough. Assurances of action alone can 
make opinions, even of the majority, 
available as the el mente of political 
strength. Men mus » to fe I that 
when they are givin ¢ thei ir votes they arc 
not merely re cordin; r their opinion ns, but 
are acting. A present sense of ‘the prac- 
tical, is the only thing that will toned a nd 
the energies of the masses who hold 
any political opinion. Who does n 
remember the censure so often passed 
upon Sir Robert Peel for asserting ‘that 
the counties of England were indifferent 
to the question of Roman Catholic 
Emancip: tion, because their members 
were divided in their votes. The an- 
swer was justly given that the returns 
were not made with reference to these 
opinions, and that, were Parliament 
dissolved in such a way as to make 
the question a pri actical one for the 
decision of the constituencies, the re- 
sult would soon show the fuallacious- 
ness of the test. We take the instance 
that is most familiar to ourselves, Mr. 
Grogan and Mr. Gregory were the re- 
presentatives of Dub lin in the es 

arliament. They were both candi- 
ates in 1847. Mr. Gregory was one 
of the 111 who changed their senti- 
ments with Sir Robert Peel. Of the 
8,400 electors who voted for him in 
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1847,we venture to say 3,000 were then 
staunch Protectionists, and would 
now make an agreement with them in 
this _— an inc lispensab le requisite 
in their representative. When they 
gave their votes to Mr. Gregory, they 
did not feel the reversal of the Free 
Trade to be, in the course of public 
events, the practical question of the 
day. 

We will not be ee as cast- 
ing any blame upon » line of con- 
duct pursued by the P wore tionis t lead- 
ers in the interval to which we have 
referred. ‘That conduct we believe to 
have been wise, disinterested, and 
marked by the highest ability. 1t was 
their misfortune and not their fault 
that the dissolution of Parliament came 
before either the circumstances of the 
country or the organisation of their 
party enabled them to appeal to the 
country from the vantage-ground that 
would have ensured their triumph. 

May we venture to suggest that if 
we be right in this view, there is a les- 
son fi x the future in hoon xperience of 
the past. We are told upon high au- 
thority that ‘* we are on the eve of a 
general election.” An almost universal 
opinion coincides with the information. 
We believe the feeling of the great 
majority of the electors of these realms 
to be in favour of a system of protec- 
tion to our native industry ; but we 
also believe it possible, nay, not impro- 
bable, that this opinion may not be re- 
presented in the result, unle 88 the public 
mind be deeply and entirely impressed 
with the conviction that a reversal of 
the Free Trade policy, in some degree, 
practical question at the ensuing 
election. An ther r dissolution in a state 
of politic il indifferentism mz ly, we ve rily 
believe, be fatal to the Protectionist 
cause, supporte «l even as that cause is by 
the true o pi nions and the genuine sym- 
p ithies of the pe ople. But those opi- 
nions and sympathies must be made 
realities by being called into action in 
a living and practical cause. Men must 
be made believe that when they give 
their votes they are really and in 
good earnest lending a hand to demo- 
lish that heartless system which is 
grinding down all our national interests 
todust. ‘Theabstract advice to return 
men who will protect their interests will 
not a h this. This is advice that 

can only be conveyed by action. This 
truth was : It by Lord Ge orge Bentinck 
when he told the new- formed Protec. 
tionist party in 1846 that it was upon 


is a 
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their exertions in the House of Com- 
mons that their success at the pending 
elections must depend. 


“The question was, whether a third 
political party could be created and 
sustained —a result at all times, and 
under any circumstances, difficult to 
achieve, and whitch had failed even un- 
der the auspices of accomplished and 
experienced statesmen. In the pre- 
sent emergency, was there that degree 
of outraged public feeling in the coun- 
try which would overcome all obsta- 
cles, and submit to any inconveniences, 
in order to ensure its representation in 
the House of Commons? .... . 
With these views, it became of pa- 
ramount importance that the discussion 
on the government measure should be 
sustained on the part of the Protection- 
ists with their utmost powers. They 
must prove to the country that they 
could represent their cause in debate, 
and to this end all their energies must 
be directed. It would be fatal to them 
if the discussion were confined to one 
or two nights, and they overborne by 
the leading and habitual speakers. They 
must bring forward new men ; they 
must encourage the efforts of those now 
unrecognised and comparatively un- 
known ; they must overcome all reserve 
and false shame, and act as became men 
called upon to a critical and leading 
part, not by their arrogance or ambi- 
tion, but by the desertion and treachery 
of those to whose abilities they had 
bowed without impatience and reluc- 
tance. There was a probability of se- 
veral vacancies immediately taking place 
in counties where the seats were filled 
by converts, but men of too scrupulous 
an honour to retain the charge which 
they had sought and accepted as the 
professors of opinions contrary to those 
which now received their mournful ad- 
hesion. The result of these elections 
would greatly depend upon the spirit and 
figure of the party in the House of Com- 
mons in their first encounter with the 


enemy .”"—pp. 78-80, 


The advice is as applicable now as it 
was then :—*‘ The result of the general 
election will greatly depend upon the 
spirit and figure of the party in the 
House of Commons in the encounters 
next session with the enemy”—upon 
the earnestness and power with which 
assaults are made in the next session 
upon the Free Trade system and the 

ree Trade Ministry. 

Never, perhaps, was there a system 
or a ministry so open to vehement and 


overwhelming attack. The state of 
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unfortunate Ireland presents a subject 
which, if properly used, ought to shake 
both to their foundation. We know 
not, in truth, to what quarter of the 
empire, or the globe, the cabinet can 
turn for topics of congratulation. They 
will certainly not be found in our co- 
lonies—not even in the Cape, that can 
scarcely now be called that of Good 
Hope. They will scarcely redeem 
then discredit by their conduct of 
the national quarrel with the Pope. 
Deliberately framing the measure by 
which they professed to expiate what 
they denounced as a national insult, 
they have submitted to the inexpres- 
sible humiliation of letting that, their 
own favourite measure, be insult- 
ingly trampled in the dust. The Lord 
Chancellor, after dinner, threatened, 
amid the shouts of the guests, to 
trample on the Cardinal's hat. The 
Lord Cardinal has been too judicious 
to threaten, but he has actually tram- 
pled on the Lord Chancellor’s act of 
parliament. They have blundered 
even in the vulgar operation of pur- 
chasing the services of a newspaper. 
Daintily as Lord Clarendon was let off 
by all parties at a recent trial—not 
asked even to give his evidence on his 
oath—enough has transpired upon that 
trial to excite against ministers a storm 
of public indignation that might drive 
them from their place. 

The last session of the expiring par- 
liament had, however, been signalised 
by an effort on the part of Lord George 
Bentinck which no Irishman ever should 
forget. Almost immediately on the 
meeting of parliament the noble lord 
brought in his bill “to stimulate the 
prompt and profitable employment of 
the people by the encouragement of 
railways in Ireland.” 

Those who may have the curiosity 
to turn back to the past volumes of 
this periodical, will find in the number 
for April, 1847, in an attempt gene- 
rally to consider the question of Ireland 
suffering under the famine, an inciden- 
tal, but still a tolerably full discussion 
of the provisions of this measure, and 
the debates to which its introduction 
gave rise. It was the only measure of 
modern times in which an English 
statesman proposed to legislate gene- 
rously, unreservedly, and ungrudgingly, 
for the good of Ireland. We know of 
no other measure in which the advan- 
tage of this country was the single ob- 
ject present to the mind of its pro- 
moter. How it was defeated in great 
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part by the baseness of Irishmen them- 
selves, is a melancholy and now an un- 
profitable tale to dwell upon. 

We would, however, gladly follow 
Mr. Disraeli in those chapters in 
which he touches upon the dismal sub- 
ject of Ireland’s misgovernmet in the 
time of her utmost need. Dealing too 
leniently with the gigantic, and, to us, 
ruinous folly, of the Labour-rate Act, 
he yet pronounces its most bitter con- 
demnation when he states— 


**The number of persons employed 
under the labour rate act, principally 
in useless and entirely in unproduc- 
tive works, which in the month of 
September had amounted to 30,000, 
reached, when parliament met, the aw- 
ful sum of half a million, representing, 
it was said, as far as the means of sub- 
sistence were concerned, two millions 
and a-half of her Majesty’s subjects. 
A nation breaking stones upon the road ! 
—equal to the population of Holland, a 
community enjoying ancient renown and 
present respect and prosperity ; all those 
sources of moral satisfaction and mate- 
rial comfort which render a people 


proud and content.”—pp. 354-5. 


Whatever excuse might be found for 
such wild legislation in the terror sug- 
gested by the prospect of a starving 
people, it is impossible to suggest even 
a palliation for the course that has 
since been deliberately pursued. Mr. 
Disraeli saw, with Lord George Ben- 
tinck, when parliament met in 1847, 
that ‘‘ such projects were the desperate 
efforts of an emergency, but that sufli- 
cient time had” even then ‘elapsed 
for the substitution of less reckless me- 
thods.” The less reckless methods 
have never since been adopted. The 
last, and, we may suppose, the now 
established policy of British statesmen 
to this country, is to let our misery eat 
itself away. Our gentry robbed by a 
sale of their properties at about a 
fourth of their value! our peasantry 
swept from the charnel-houses that 
they call poor-houses, to the grave! 
our farmers hunted like the wolves 
from their native land! This is the pro- 
cess of Ireland’s regeneration to which 
some of the most facetious of our per- 
secutors are pleased to give the name 
of the extirpation of the Celtic principle 
from our soil. No doubt it adds some- 
thing to the zest with which these Chris- 
tian and wise philosophers —— 
the sport, to see that, even amid the 
miseries of our country, we have not 


forborne from enlivening the horrors of 
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the scene by what, no doubt, is to 
them the merriment of our domestic 
strifes, 

Enough, however, of this. In what 
a different position would this ill-fated 
country be now, had the counsels of 
those who thought, in 1847, with Lord 
George Bentinck prevailed! A threat 
of resignation by the minister induced 
Irish members to save the cabinet at 
the expense of their country. They 
lost the Railway Bill, and they have still 
Lord John Russell as Premier. Verily 
they have their reward! 

Mr. Disraeli’s observations on Ire- 
land are marked by the same spirit of li- 
berality and kindliness that distinguish- 
ed the views of his deceased friend. 
He does not condescend even to flatter 
a too prevalent English prejudice, by 
speaking otherwise than respectfully of 
one who, whatever may be his faults, 
meant well and honestly by his native 
land. Had the calamities of Ireland 
been met in a spirit like that which 
dictated Lord George Bentinck’s Rail- 
way Bill, Smith O’Brien never would 
have been a rebel. 

If we are thus compelled to hurry 
over the chapters relating to Lord 
George Bentinck’s conduct upon Irish 
affairs, we shall, probably, be forgiven 
for dismissing still more briefly the im- 
portant, although to Ireland less inte- 
resting question of the currency and 
the restrictions imposed by Sir Robert 
Peel's last act. Of these restrictions 
Lord George was a decided opponent. 
To these restrictions, abandoned in the 
autumn of 1847, by an order of council 
abrogating the law, there is now no 
difficulty in tracing the unparalleled 
commercial disasters of that year. The 
subject of currency is one too impor- 
tant and complicated to be incidentally 
discussed. At this moment the influx 
of newly-discovered gold is mitigating, 
to no inconsiderable degree, the evils 
of our metallic system of currency. 
Nevertheless, we believe the time is 
not far distant when the advocate of 
British industry will find it necessary 
to make war upon the system of a re- 
stricted currency even more earnestly 
than upon that of unrestricted impor- 
tations. 

Perhaps the most striking and inte- 
resting chapters in this memoir are 
those in which the writer justifies the 
support given by Lord George Ben- 
tinck to the admission of Jews, who 
do not believe in Christianity, into 
parliament. There is in the arguments 
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by which that support is defended, a 
high-toned earnestness, a deep sincerity 
of Christian conviction, and a lofty 
pride, which commands ouradmiration. 
Socicthaslens, the arguments have failed 
to convince us that we ought to admit 
into the parliament of England the 
Jews who reject one-half of the reve- 
lation, which has been made, we ad- 
mit, to their nation and their race. 
The race to which the Redeemer of 
mankind, in His human relation, be- 
longed; the race that, for the very 
purpose of the birth of that Messiah, 
was marked out as a peculiar blood; 
the race through whom we have re- 
ceived every lesson of revelation from 
God, for it is an unquestionable but 
often forgotten truth, that ‘‘no one 
has ever been permitted to write under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except 
a Jew;” that race ought to be the ob- 
ject of veneration and respect from 
every believer in the Bible they have 
given us. That very sacred book in- 
forms us that the God who has punished 
them by dispersion, yet watches over 
his people, and will yet “reward 
double” upon all those who hurt or 
wrong them in their exile from their 
land. Yet all this does not persuade 
us that we ought to confide the duties 
of our legislation to those who do not 
believe in that divine mission of 
Jesus, which, in the words of Mr. 
Disraeli, is ‘the most important part 
of the Jewish religion.” 

However men may differ in the ab- 
stract from the vote of Lord George 
Bentinck, it is impossible to refuse 
to that vote credit for the noblest ad- 
herence to the course of duty. 

We must draw to a close our notice 
of this most interesting volume. We 
stated in the outset that we would deal 
with it not as the biography of an in- 
dividual, but as the history of the ori- 
gin of a party. Perhaps for this very 
reason we have failed to do justice, 
either to the work itself or to the 
statesman whose noble labours it re- 
cords; labours, alas! prematurely closed 
in an early grave. No man ever, in 
three years of his life, built up so high 
or, we believe, so enduring a fame. 
We must, however, leave his portrait 
to the matchless pencil of his friend :— 


** All his ideas were large, clear, and 
GB 6 te ee No series 
of parliamentary labours had ever pro- 
duced so much influence in the country 
in so short atime. Never was a repu- 
tation so substantial built up in so brief 
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aspace. All the questions with which 
he had dealt were colossal questions— 
the laws that should regulate competi- 
tion between native and foreign labour ; 
the interference of the state in the de- 
velopment of the resources of Ireland; 
the social and commercial condition of 
our tropical colonies; the principles 
upon which our revenue should be 
raised; the laws that should regulate 
and protect our navigation. But it was 
not that he merely expressed opinions 
upon these subjects; he came forward 
with details in support of his principles 
and policy which it had been before be- 
lieved none but a minister could com- 
mand. Instead of experiencing the 
usual and almost inevitable doom of 
private members of parliament, and hav- 
ing his statements shattered by official 
information, Lord George Bentinck, on 
the contrary, was the assailant, and the 
successful assailant, of an administra- 
tion on these very heads. He oftendid 
their work more effectually than all 
their artificial training enabled them to 
do it. His acute research and his pecu- 
liar sources of information roused the 
vigilance of all the public offices of the 
country. Since his time there has been 
more care in preparing official returns, 
and in arranging the public correspon- 
dence placed on the table of the House 
of Commons. . . Though bis man- 
ner, which was daily improving, was not 
felicitous in the house, the authority of 
his intellect, his knowledge, and his 
character, made him one of the great 
personages of debate; but with the 
country, who only read his speeches, he 
ranked high as an orator. It is only 
those who have had occasion critically 
to read and examine the long series of 
his speeches, who can be conscious of 
their considerable merits. The infor- 
mation is always full, and often fresh ; 
the scope large; the argument close; 
and the style, though simple, never bald, 
but vigorous, idiomatic, and often pic- 
turesque. He had not credit for this 
in his day, but the passages which have 
been quoted in this volume will prove 
the justness of this criticism. As a 
speaker and writer his principal want 
was condensation. He could not bear 
that anything should remain untold. He 
was deficient in taste, but he had fervor 
of feeling, and was by no means void of 
imagination. 

“The writer, in his frequent commu- 
nications with him of faithful and un- 
bounded confidence, was often reminded 
of the character by Mr. Burke of my 
Lord Keppell. 

** The labours of Lord Geo. Bentinck 
had been supernatural, and one ought, 
perhaps, to have felt then that it was 
impossible they could be continued on 
such ascale of exhaustion ; but no friend 
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could control his eager life in this re- 
spect; he obeyed the law of his vehe- 
ment and fiery nature, being one of those 
men who in whatever they undertake 
know no medium, but will ‘ succeed or 
die.’ 

**He stood (writes Mr. Disraeli of his 
last interview) upon the perron of Har- 
court House, the last of the great hotels 
of an age of stately manners, with its 
wings, and court-yard, and carriage 
portal, and huge outward walls. He 

ut forth his hand to bid farewell, and 
fis last words were characteristic of the 
man—of his warm feelings and of his 
ruling passion:—‘ God bless you: we 
must work, and the country will come 
round us.’ 


“* They say that when great men arise 
they have a mission to accomplish, and 
do not disappear until it is fulfilled. Yet 
this is not always true. After all his 
deep study and his daring action, Mr. 
Hampden died on an obscure field, al- 
most before the commencement of that 
mighty struggle which he seemed born 
to direct. In the great contention be- 
tween the patriotic and the cosmopoli- 
tan principle, which has hardly begun, 
and on the issue of which the fate of this 
island as a powerful community de- 
pends, Lord George Bentinck appeared 
to be produced to represent the tradi- 
tionary influences of our country in 
their most captivating form. Born a 
natural leader of the people, he was 
equal to the post. Free irom preju- 
dices, his large mind sympathised with 
all classes of the realm. His courage 
and his constancy were never surpassed 
by man. He valued life only as a means 
of fulfilling duty; and truly it may be 
said of him, that he feared nothing but 
God.”"—pp. 579-84. 


The political combination which he 
formed with so much difficulty and so 
many misgivings, is now a great and a 
powerful party in the state. Is the 
principle which they represent ever 
again to assert its ascendancy over the 
economic policy of this great empire ? 
Are the men who have associated in 
defence of the deserted principles ever 
to fill the place of the advisers of the 
Sovereign? High authority” has re- 
cently assured us, that a Protectionist 
ministry is not improbable, a Protec- 
tionist policy impossible. We believe 
that, so far as the present is concerned, 
the probabilities of both depend upon 
the energies and the courage of those 
who represent the party and the prin- 
ciple in the House of Commons :—~ 
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‘Imperium facile iisdem artibus reti- 
netur quibus initio paritur.” The 
new political combination can be ef- 
fectually sustained by the same exhi- 
bition of energy and courage by which 
it was originally formed. The moral 
of this great man’s political life, for a 
great man he unquestionably was—the 
moral of his political life is expressed 
in the last words he spoke to his 
friend—‘* We must work, and the coun- 
try will come round us.” Upon the 
exertions of those to whom he has left 
the legacy of his example, we believe 
that their success as a party rests, 
The history of a party, and its princi- 

les, are, however, not always identical. 
Vet, “‘upon the issue of the struggle 
between the patriotic and the cosmopo- 
litan principle,” we do think, with 
Mr. Disraeli, “the fate of England, 
as a powerful community, depends.” 
By the next session of Parliament the 
result of the next general election will 
very much be influenced; all that may be 
involved in the issue of that election 
to the institutions even of our ancient 
monarchy, it were too large a subject 
now to discuss. 

It is true that the undertaking of 
this memoir was in many respects a 
perilous adventure. Mr. Disraeli has 
certainly no reason to regret the gene- 
rous feelings that suggested the fulfil- 
ment of his labour of love. It is im- 
possible to rise from the perusal of 
these pages without the warmest ad- 
miration of the writer's qualities, both 
of heart and head. We feel that they 
come from a spirit to whose generous 
emotions we can safely accord the tri- 
bute of our esteem and our trust. 
There is something better than the 
politician even in the mournful words 
with which he closes his tribute to the 
memory of his friend :— 


‘* One who stood by his side in an ar- 
duous and unequal struggle; who often 
shared his councils, and sometimes, per- 
haps, soothed his cares ; who knew well 
the greatness of his nature, and es- 
teemed his friendship among the chief 
of worldly blessings, has stepped aside 
from the strife and passion of public 
life to draw up this record of his deeds 
and thoughts, that those who come after 
us may form some conception of his 
character and career, and trace in these 
faithful though imperfect pages the por- 
traiture of an ENGLisH WortTny.”—pp. 
587-8. 


* The present Duke of Newcastle, ‘ Heu quantum mutatus ab illo.” 
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Che Dear-Wing. 
BY D. F. M‘CARTHY. 


Ir is the last of all the days, 

The day on which the old year dies. 
Ah! yes, the fated hour is near ; 

I see aan his snow-white bier 
Outstretched the weary wanderer lies, 
And mark his dying 


A thousand visions, dark a1 

Crowd on the old man’s g 

A thousand mingled memories tl J 

The old man’s heart, still green and strong ; 
The heritage of wrong and right 

He leaves unto his h 


He thinks upon his budding hopes, 

The day he stood the v I's young king, 
Upon his coronation morn, 

When diamonds hung on every thor n, 
And peeped the pearl flowers of the spring g 
Adown the emera 1 


He thinks upon hi 
When, in his ermined cloak of snow, 
Upon his war-horse, stout and staunch, 


The cataract-crested ¢ 
He thundered on the 1 
With his warriors at hi 


From rock to r ack, through cloven scalp, 
By rivers rus hing to the sea, 

With thunderous sound his army wound 
The heaven-supporting hills around; 
Like that the Man of Destiny 

Led down the astonished Alp. 


The bugles of the bh ist rang out, 
The banners of the 1i vhtning s wung, 
The icy spear-points of the p i 1e 
Bristled along th e advancing line, 
And as the winds’ reveillé rung 
Heavens! how the hills did shout. 


Adown each slippery precipice 
Rattled the loosen’d rocks, like balls 
Shot from his booming thunder guns, 
Whose smoke, effacing stars and suns, 
Darkens the stifled heaven, and falls 
Far off in arrowy showers of ice. 


Ah! yes, he was a mighty king, 

A mighty king, full flushed with youth ; 
He cared not then wh at ruin lay 
Upon his desolating way 

Not his the cause of God. or Truth, 
But the brute lust of conquering, 
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Nought could resist his mighty will ; 

The green grass withered where he stood; 
His ruthless hands were prompt to seize 
Upon the tresses of the trees ; 

Then shrieked the maidens of the wood, 
And the saplings of the hill. 


Nought could resist his mighty will, 

For in his ranks rode spectral Death ; 

The old expired through very fear, 

And pined the young, when he came near ; 
The faintest flutter of his breath 

Was sharp enough to kill. 


Nought could resist his mighty will ; 

The flowers fell dead beneath his tread ; 
The streams of life, that through the plains 
Throb night and day through crystal veins, 
With feverish pulses frighten’d fled, 

Or curdled, and grew still. 


Nought could resist his mighty will; 
On rafts of ice, blue-hued, like steel, 
He crossed the broadest rivers o’er ; 
Ah! me, and then was heard no more 
The murmur of the peaceful wheel 


That turned the peasant’s mill, 


But why the evil thatattends 

On war recall to further view ? 

Accursed war !—the world too well 
Knows what thou art—thou fiend of hell ! 
The madness of a heartless few, 

For their own selfish ends ! 


Soon, soon the youthful conqueror 

Felt moved, and bade the horrors cease ; 
Nature resumed its ancient sway, 

Warm tears rolled down the cheeks of Day, 
And Spring, the harbinger of peace, 
Proclaimed the fight was o’er. 


Oh! what a change came o’er the world ; 
The winds, that cut like naked swords, 
Shed balm upon the wounds they made ; 
And they who came the first to aid 

The foray of grim winter’s hordes, 

The flag of truce unfurled. 

Oh! how the song of joy, the sound 
Of rapture thrills the ceed camps ; 
The tinkling showers like cymbals clash 
Upon the late leaves of the ash, 

And blossoms hang like festal lamps 
On all the trees around. 


And there is sunshine, sent to strew 
70d’s cloth of gold, whereon may dance 

To music, that harmonious moves 

The linked Graces and the Loves ; 

Making reality romance, 

And rare romance even more than true, 
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The fields laughed out in dimpling flowers, 
The stream’s blue eyes flash’d bright with smiles ; 
The pale-faced clouds turned rosy-red, 

As they looked down from over head ; 

Then fled o’er continents and isles, 

To shed their happy tears in showers. 


The youthful monarch’s heart grew light 
To find what joy good deeds can shed ; 
To nurse the orphan buds that bent 
Over each turf-piled monument, 
Wherein the parent flowers lay dead 
Who perished in that fight. 


And as he rceamed from day to day, 
Atoning thus to flower and tree, 
Fiinging his lavish gold around 

In countless yellow flowers, he found, 
By gladsome-weeping April’s knee, 
The modest maiden May. 


Oh! she was young as angels are, 

Ere the eternal youth they lead 

Gives any clue to tell the hours 

They’ve spent in heaven’s Elysian bowers ; 
Ere God before their eyes decreed 

The birth-day of some beauteous star. 


Oh! she was fair as are the leaves 

Of pale white roses, when the light 

Of sunset, through some trembling bough, 
Kisses the queen-flower’s blushing brow; 
Nor leaves it red nor marble white, 


But rosy-pale, like April eves. 


Her eyes were like forget-me-nots, 
Dropped in the silvery snow-drop’s cup, 
Or on the folded myrtle buds, 

The azure violet of the woods; 

Just as the thirsty sun drinks up 

The dewy diamonds on the plots. 


And her sweet breath was like the sighs 
Breathed by a babe of Youth and Love; 
When all the fragrance of the South 
From the cleft cherry of its mouth, 
Meets the fond lips that from above 
Stoop to caress its slumbering eyes. 


He took the maiden by the hand, 
And led her in her simple gown 
Unto a hamlet’s peaceful scene, 
Upraised her standard on the green ; 
And crowned her with a rosy crown, 
The beauteous Queen of all the land. 


And happy was the maiden’s reign— 

For peace, and mirth, and twin-born love 
Came forth from out men’s hearts that day, 
Their gladsome fealty to pay ; 

And there was music in the grove, 

And dancing on the plain. 
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And Labonr carolled at his task, 
Like the blithe bird that sings and builds 
His happy household ’mid the leaves ; 
And now the fibrous twig he weaves, 
And now he sings to her who gilds— 
The sole horizon he doth ask. 


And sickness half forgot its pain, 
And sorrow half forgot its grief; 
And eld forgot that it was old, 
As if to show the age of gold 
Was not the poet's fond belief’; 
But every year comes back again. 






























The Year-King passed along his way, 
Rejoiced, rewarded, and content ; 

He passed to distant lands and new, 
For other tasks he had to do; 

But wheresoe’er the wanderer went 
He ne'er forgot his darling May. 






He sent her stems of living gold 
From the rich plains of western lands, 
And purple-gushing grapes from vines 
Born of the amorous sun that shines 
Where Tagus rolls its golden sands, 


Or Guadaleté old. 


d ‘itrons from Firenze’s fields 
And cit f ) 
And golden apples from the isles 
And gold pples f the i 
That gladden the bright southern seas, 
Tr >» | > "the Hes rides ; 

rue home of the Hesperides ; 
Which now no dragon guards, but smiles 
The bounteous Mother as she yields. 






And then the King grew old like Lear— 
His blood waxed chill, his beard grew grey ; 
He changed his sceptre for a staff: 

And as the thoughtless children laugh, 

To see him totter on his way, 

He knew his destined hour was near. 






And soon it came ; and here he strives, 
Outstretched upon his snow-white bier, 
ry ° 

To reconcile the dread account— 

How stands the balance, what the amount ; 
As we shall do with trembling fear 

When our last hour arrives. 


Come, let us kneel around his bed, 
And pray unto his God and ours, 
For mercy on his servant here : 
Oh! God be with the dying year ! 
And God be with the happy hours 
That died before their sire lay dead. 
















And as the bells commingling ring 
The New Year in, the Old Year out, 
Mufiled and sad, and now in peals, 
With which the quive ring be lfiry reels, 


Grateful and hopeful be the shout, 
The King is dead !~Long live the King! 








Aut wealth originally springs from 
land, labour, and capital; or rather 
from the application of labour, assisted 
by capital, to land; and to a combi- 
nation of these three instruments of 
production all wealth may be traced. 
Land (used in a wide sense, as desig- 
nating all ‘natural agents”) is the 
universal parent of raw produce; and 
not only the food that supports the 
labourer or artisan, but the material 
upon which he exercises his skill, are 
its immediate gifts. Ifwe resolve to its 
primary constituentsany manufactured 
article, we shall find that it consists of 
the produce of the soil; which also 
forms the fund from which all the ma- 
terial rewards of the labourer are sup- 
plied, whether he toil 


“In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine, 
Where the rocks never saw the sun's decline, 
Nor the dawn of the glorious day”"— 


or whether, by the brilliancy of his 
genius or the depth of his understand- 
ing, he sway the councils and arbitrate 
the destinies of mankind. Land differs 
from the other elements of production, 
labour and capital, in not being sus- 
ceptible of indefinite increase; and 
thus it is not only the source of a 
nation’s wealth, but the final barrier 
also to its aggrandizement and pros- 
perity. The limited quantity of land, 
and its limited fertility, are the real 
limits to production, as production is 
to population; and a contest between 
the slowly increasing produce of the 
soil, and the rapidly increasing wants 
of society, is felt in every country at 
an early stage. The obstacle opposed 
by this limitation to production (from 
the extent and properties of the soil) 
has been aptly compared, by a cele- 
brated economist,* to a highly elastic 
and extensible band, which is hardly 
ever so violently stretched that it could 
not possibly be stretched any more, 
yet the pressure of which is felt long 
before the final limit is reached, and 
felt more severely the nearer that limit 
is approached. It is, therefore, evi- 


dent that every country has a direct 
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* John Stuart Mill. 


interest in the increased extent and 
increased productiveness of the soil ; 
and as, in this kingdom at least, all the 
land is appropriated, and not practi- 
cally capable of extension, it follows 
that the welfare of the people is inti- 
mately connected with its increased 
productiveness, 

Trade and commerce with foreign 
nations have somewhat modified this 
complete dependence of every country 
upon its own soil. It has enabled us 
to avail ourselves of the extent and fer. 
tility of the territories of our neigh- 
bours, and instead of expending our 
labour in the creation of the raw material, 
to purchase it abroad, and, altering its 
fashion and enhancing its value by the 
application of industry, to pay by its 
exportation for our imports. A country 
whose capital and labour are wholly, or 
almost wholly employed in developing 
its own resources, rests upon a foun- 
dation far more solid than one that is, 
in a great part, dependent upon the 
precarious interests of foreign com- 
merce. <A revolution abroad, an inter- 
national war, and many other circum- 
stances, may mar the entente cordial to 
which commercial reciprocity is sub- 
servient. But that country which de- 
pends upon itself alone, is placed 
beyond the reach of foreign influences ; 
and stands undamaged and uninjured 
amid the convulsions abroad, by which 
liberty is swept away, time-hallowed in- 
stitutions levelled, and thrones shaken, 
shattered, and destroyed. 

It is so obvious that the interests of 
the community are deeply concerned 
in the increased abundance of the pro- 
duce of the land, that it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the subject. 
It is of more importance to consider 
the means by which the productive 
powers of the soil ape most fully em- 
ployed, and agricultural industry best 
developed. Of these, some are within 
the control of the state, and others of 
individuals. Security from violence 
and fraud ; good roads, and improved 
means of communication; the progress 
of agricultural skill, knowledge, and 
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invention; the removal of fiscal bur- 
dens on agriculture ; cheapness and fa- 
cility in the transfer of land from the 
hands of those who can make little of 
it into the hands of those who can 
make more ; and, above all, a feeling 
of permanence and security in the pos- 
session of land, and a conviction that 
no violent change in the laws will inter- 
fere with existing or future contracts, 
may be enumerated as a few of the 
principal circumstances that inspire 
the possessor of the soil with sufficient 
confidence to expend his labour and ca- 
pital in developing its latent energies. 

If the different laws by which the 
tenure, distribution, and transfer of 
land are governed, and by which its 
management, and even in many parti- 
culars its mode of cultivation, are desig- 
nated and controlled, were regarded 
as a purely economic question, it is 
sufficiently evident that it would be 
one of the utmost moment; but when 
we know that the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of the law produces a deep 
feeling of discontent in the minds of the 
whole agricultural population, often 
manifesting its potent presence in ag- 
rarian outrages and fearful crimes, the 
necessity for a thorough investigation 
and final settlement becomes much 
more imperative. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that we attribute the present unsatis- 
factory state of the great ‘land ques- 
tion” to any want of legislation upon 
the subject; on the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the evils are to a great ex- 
tent, perhaps wholly, attributable to 
over-legislation; to a vain endeavour to 
bring about, through the agency of 
acts of Parliament, those arrangements 
between man and man which depend 
upon circumstances beyond the know- 
ledge, as they are beyond the control 
of others, and which can only be con- 
cluded in a satisfactory manner by the 
great principles that rule all commer- 
cial dealings—a perfect freedom of 
contract. 

In the early stages of society, before 
personal freedom can be said fairly to 
exist, and where self-reliance and en- 
terprise are as rarely found as even a 
glimpse of the great principles that 
regulate trade and commerce, Govern- 
ment interference will be found to ex- 
tend far beyond its legitimate province. 
Our statute books contain Acts of Par- 
liament almost without number, pro- 
fessing to regulate, for the benefit of 
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the public, those petty transactions 
which are now safely left to individuals, 
Acts to regulate the prices of food and 
the wages of labour abound ; and land, 
too, has come in for its full share of 
legislation ; and in this particular Ire- 
lund appears to have been especially 
favoured. In the reign of George III. 
there were about sixty statutes passed 
on this subject for Ireland, and only 
five or six for England; and as a fur- 
ther example, as well of Government 
interference as of the overloaded state 
of our statute books, we may mention 
that there are thirty-four Irish statutes 
relating to the leasing powers of eccle- 
siastical corporations, six relating to 
infants, lunatics, and married women, 
and twelve giving powers to tenants 
for life and in tail, in relation to 
land, to say nothing of a multitude 
of other acts upon almost every 
branch of the subject. In commercial 
transactions it was felt that legal re- 
strictions pressed so prejudicially upon 
individuals, that nearly all such acts 
have been repealed. But, unfortu- 
nately for the landowner, whilst com- 
pelled to submit, for the sake of * free 
trade,” to measures that have seriously 
depreciated the value of his property, 
the real principles of free trade have 
never been extended to him. In re- 
gard to land, the same ignorance that 
dictated the absurd Acts of Parliament 
to which we have alluded still exist ; 
and an expectation that Government 
is to do, as between landlord and 
tenant, what no Government ever did 
or could do, appears to be the principal 
obstacle to final legislation upon the 
subject. It is, however, gratifying to 
find that the present Premier is con- 
vinced of this, and we fully agree with 
the opinions he expressed in a late 
debate upon Tenant-right (12th July 
last), when he declared ** that what- 
ever might be said with regard to Irish 
landlords, he did not think that any 
general observations against them were 
just. There were severe expressions 
applied to certain landlords which were 
not more than adequate, but to apply 
those expressions to ether landlords 
would be doing them a great injustice. 
He was convinced that instead of benefit- 
ing the landlord and tenant, by intro- 
ducing a law which would lead them 
to insist upon certain rights, the land- 
lord having certain property which no 
parliament could take away, such a 
law, instead of improving the present 
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state of things, would make it worse. 
He was induced to say thus much, be- 
cause, after all that had passed, he 
thought it would be doing wrong to 
hold out the expectation that Govern- 
ment was going to bring in a bill which 
would entirely settle this question, with 
regard to a settlement of which they 
must, after all, look to an improve- 
ment in the state of society in Ireland 
rather than to any legislation.” 

Under the feudal law the tenant was 
little better than a vassal, who stood in 
a state of complete dependency to his 
superior, and received, in exchange for 
his services, support and protection. 
Commerce in those days was almost 
wholly unknown, and the rent of his 
land, paid in kind, was expended by 
the lord in an indiscriminate and pro- 
fuse hospitality. In process of time 
the bonds by which this military te- 
nure was supported, gradually loos- 
ened. The life and liberty of the 
vassal was no longer placed in jeo- 
pardy at the caprice of the powerful 
baron; and a desire to possess the 
luxuries and comforts of civilized life 
began to give an exchangeable value 
to the produce of the soil, as well as to 
the manual labour of the vassal, which 
neither had before possessed. ‘Thus a 
change was slowly effected, and a new 
conventional contract between two 
independent parties, founded upon 
considerations of mutual convenience 
and self-interest, engrafted upon the 
former relation of lord and vassal. 
These changes were gradually intro- 
duced ; and by these means two sepa- 
rate relationships, one belonging to a 
barbarous age, and the other to modern 
and enlightened times, became blended 
together. This forms the existing law 
of landlord and tenant, in which the 
duties and responsibilities of the owners 
of land are intermixed with their rights 
and privileges; and the state of depen- 
dence of the vassal with the equities 
and obligations of the tenant. 

It is to the union of these two charac- 
ters, almost diametrically opposed, in 
the same individuals, that much of the 
confusion with which this subject is 
enveloped is attributable. Habit and 
ancient predilections have made us 
familiar and perhaps partial to many 
things in our statute books to which, 
were they now brought before our no- 
tice for the first time as measures 
adapted to the present requirements of 
society, we would never for a moment 


dream of giving our assent. A re- 
view of the Acts of Parliament upon 
this subject will show that the privileges 
intended to have been provided for the 
tenant are toa great extent practically 
useless, and act often as a direct incen- 
tive to fraud ; and that notwithstand- 
ing all the intricate legislation upon 
the subject the rights of the landlord 
exist only in name, without any effec. 
tual legal remedy to enforce them. 

Experience, as well as economic 
science, teaches us that, as the com- 
munity consists of a congregation of 
individuals, so the prosperity of the 
commonwealth depends upon the pros- 
perity of those of whom it is com- 
posed ; and it also leads us to the con- 
clusion that the overwhelming majority 
of mankind are the best judges of their 
own interests. Legal interference 
is only necessary for enforcing agree- 
ments, provided they be not prejudi- 
cial to the rest of the community, or 
made contra bonos mores. This is now 
universally acknowledged, and forms 
the foundation of all legislative enact- 
ments relating to commercial dealings, 
save and except where land is concern- 
ed. This arises from the old feudal 
feelings already alluded to, which in- 
duce us to look to land as the source of 
honour and not of profit; and to the 
possession of land as a privilege and 
not as a trade. Whereas agriculture 
is in all respects a manufacture, in 
which the raw materials of seed and 
manure are worked up by the agency 
of the soil, assisted by the secret powers 
of nature. 

In proportion as the value of land 
to the community, and the great part 
it fills in the history of a nation’s pros- 
perity is acknowledged, it becomes 
more important to investigate the po- 
sition in which it is placed by what 
we may be permitted to term disabling 
statutes: enactments by which the free 
and useful employment of this great 
natural agent in the production of 
wealth is unprofitably hampered and 
controlled. Ifwe examine the causes of 
the backward state of agriculture in this 
country, and the poverty and misery 
of the people (which appear always to 
follow as a natural sequence), we shall 
almost invariably find that they result 
from legal restrictions on a landlord's 
power of making commercial con- 
tracts with his tenants. This has also 
been attributed, doubtless with a great 
deal of justice, to the embarrassed con- 
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dition of the proprietors, and to the in- 
jurious effects resulting from the ap- 


pointment of receivers of the Court of 


Chancery. That estates so circum- 
stanced rapidly deteriorate is certainly 
true, but 1s still referrible, in a great 
extent at least, to the same cause ; for 
the greatest evil that springs from the 
embarrassed condition of the landlord, 
is the total incapacity under which 
his difficulties place him, of entering 
into valid and binding commercial 
contracts with his tenants. Regard 
to the common weal would require 
that the chief contracting party, the 
landlord, should possess perfect free- 
dom, and the other party perfect se- 
curity; but as the laws at present 
exist, restrictions, unnecessary and in- 
jurious, are imposed upon the one, and 
insecurity only guaranteed tothe other. 

It is a maxim of the ancient com- 
mon law “ that he that ploughs should 
plough in hope ;” and this saying was 
not only founded upon natural equity 
and justice, but also upon the strictest 
rules of economic science. Capital and 
labour will only be expended by those 
who have a certainty of reaping the 
fruit of their industry ; and without 
such assurance the land, the great pa- 
rent of wealth, will remain waste, or, 
what amounts to nearly the same thing, 
imperfectly cultivated ; which is always 
a public loss to the community; for that 
which might have been created and 
added to the general food fund of the 
country, by the expenditure of little 
else than labour upon it, is not brought 
into existence ; the landremaining dor- 
mant and idle, like some great steam- 
engine, or other instrument of produc- 
tion, that only requires to be set in 
motion to stimulate industry, and add 
its quota to the stock of national wealth, 

‘Lhe mere secure possession of land 
is seldom sufficient to make the idle 
industrious, or the spendthrift provi- 
dent; and it would not be difficult to 
collect in the voluminous pages of the 
Land Commissioners’ Report the evi- 
dence of many experienced men, ani- 
mated by the most praisewort!iy anxiety 
to benefit the condition of che tenant- 
farmer classes, and yet of opinion that 
until the smaller farmers slall have 
acquired a greater degree of intel- 
ligence and industry, no practical 
good would result from the granting 
of leases. Of this we have a strong 
example in the leases for lives renew- 
able for ever, under which more than 
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a seventh of the entire soil of Ireland 
was until lately held. Many of these 
leases were made for agricultural pur- 
poses, some of them by no means of 
ancient date, and yet it is notorious 
that their only effect was to turn the 
yeoman into a ‘ squireen,” and to 
inflict upon Ireland all the curses of 
the middleman system. 

If the soil were incapable of improve- 
ment or deterioration, the principles by 
which the letting and hiring of land 
should be governed would be sufli- 
ciently plain. Contracts relating to 
it should be placed upon the same 
footing as contracts relating to any 
other raw material used in the creation 
or production of wealth. The two 
contracting parties should be placed 
upon a footing of perfect freedom and 
equality ; they should be at liberty to 
enter into any compact prompted by 
their mutual interests; and the law 
should only be used to give efficacy 
and enforcement to such dealings. 
The only evil that could result to the 
community, in an economic sense, 
would arise from the land being left in 
an unproductive state; but against 
this the landlord would be impelled by 
the strongest motives of self-interest 
to guard; as in that case it would also 
cease to produce rent, The question, 
however, becomes more complicated 
when we import into the proposition 
the new elements —that the landlord 
and tenant are not, as it is maintain- 
ed, upon a footing of perfect equality ; 
that land is susceptible, in almost in- 
finite gradations, of having its pro. 
ductive powers enhanced or impaired ; 
and that remainder-men and rever- 
sioners have often rights which it is 
necessary to protect. 

The landlord and the tenant, it has 
been frequently said, are not upon 
equal terms. Education, and that 
foresight and intelligence that spring 
from education, certainly give the 
landlord a great advantage over the 
illiterate peasant; for knowledge is 
power. But the same may be said 
of every transaction in which the edu- 
cated have to deal with the uneducated 
classes. ‘The spread of useful know- 
ledge is the only remedy, and withal, 
a great national benefit; for the same 
mental superiority that gives, in a con- 
tract, to one man an advantage over 
another, will also enable him to pursue 
the trade of a mechanic or a farmer 
with more ability and success, Fraud 
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and violence are legitimate objects for 
legal interference; but none but a 
French socialist writer would maintain 
that the laws should relieve against 
every accidental difference in bodily 
organisation or mental vigour, whether 
natural or acquired, It is, however, 
maintained by others, that they do not 
meet upon equi al terms, because the te- 

nant is acting under the compulsion of 
imminent starv ration. The landlords are 
represented as having the monopoly of 
land, and as exacting from the starving 
tenanta far more than legitimate agricul- 
tural rent. The fact is indisputable, 
and forms the key to Ireland’s anoma- 
lous condition, that a great portion of 


the soil of the country has become 


entered in the hands of aclas $s uniting 


tenant 
politi al 


with the characteristics of the 
those of the pauper. ‘The 
causes to which this is par 
have been frequently discussed, and 
we shall have occasion in the course of 
this paper to point out some of the 
legal provisions at present ae 
by which the same system is to a great 
extent perpetuated. This was th 
principal cause of the famine with w i 
this country was lately desolated, 
h: is always formed the great test obstacle 
to the improvement of the people, 
and the progress of : agri icultural skill, 
wealth, and happiness It may be 
very true that in some cases, Ow ing to 
his poverty, or unc der the constraint of 
famine, the tenant is not pos: 
sufficient independence to meet the 
landlord upon equal terms ; but the 
answer is obvious that this is no hard. 
ship; for a man without 
capital has no right 
trade of a farmer. 
reasonable for a pauper who had 1 be- 
come the possessor of a bale of cotton 
wool, under the promise of pay 
exorbitant sum, to cling to it with « 
desperate tena ity, and to complain 
that the laws pressed upon him with 
undue esenis inasmuch as they failed 
to supply him with « apital and ma- 
chinery for its manufacture. As long 
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as he continued to hold the wool, the 

eller would be de prived of its price, 
an the country of its produce ; just 
as, in the case of a pauper tenant, the 
inheritor loses the rent, and the coun- 
try the fruit of the land. An insolvent 
proprietary was found to press so se- 
verely against the best interests of the 
country, as to call for an act almost 
unexampled in its sweeping severity, 
and in the hardships it inflicted upon 
the upper classes; and the same evils, 
only greater in extent, flow from a 
pauper occupancy. 

It would then appear that the great 
obstacles to free contracts, relating to 
land, spring from the present state of 
the laws. These disabilities it will be 
necessary to consider, in as popular a 
manner as the subject admits of. The 
investigation will be greatly facilitated 
by the ing juiries of several gentlemen 
fully ec mpetent for the underts aking. 
The results of their labours have been 
lately published, and we shall have 
occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the. course of this paper.* 

A nd » here we may as well dispose of 
a little ‘book, or rather pamphlet, from 
which we had anticipated much infor- 
mation; but which we have been oblig- 

ed. to put aside with not a little disap- 
itment.t It purports to solve the 

T} plaxing land question, and to give 

tical plans for the improvement 
of the land-tenure in Ireland. But, 
we regret to say, the suggestions in 
this work are wholly impracticable, not 
to say ridiculous ; and savour more of 
the exuberance of an Irishman’s fancy, 
when his genius has got the better of 
him, than of the pre actical reality, and 
stern severity of truth, we would have 
a ri gh tto expect from one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel. His scheme is so vi- 
sionary, and so incapable of being ap- 
plied to any purpose of practical utility, 
that it is not likely to attract the at- 
tention even of Tenant-leaguers. Any 
detailed outline of such a plan, or 
serious endeavour to expose its nume- 
rous fallacies, would consequently an- 
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swer no useful purpose. 
ce! 
The only persons in Ireland at pre- 
sent capable of granting arbitrary 
leases of their estates for such rents, 
and generally subject to such contracts 
as they may deem beneficial, are per- 
sons wholly free from judgment and 
mortgage debts, and other incum- 
brances, and in whom the absolute 
ossession of the land is vested; or, in 
aw-parlance, fee-simple proprietors. 
All other classes of land-owners are 
placed under restrictions more or less 
severe. Municipal Corporations are 
prohibited from making leases for more 
than thirty-one years, unless for build- 
ing purposes; spiritual Corporations, 
such as bishops, deans, and chapters, 
are restricted to twenty-one years ; 
tenants for life and others, such as 
lessees, having only a limited interest, 
are disabled from granting a lease to 
endure beyond their own estate in the 
land, however limited or uncertain, 
The concurrence of the Courtof Chan- 
cery is necessary to give validity to 
leases made by the committees of luna- 
tics or idiots. Infants cannot make 
leases so as to bind themselves when 
they attain their majorities ; and no 
tenant can obtain a lease of land, over 
which a receiver of the Court of Chan- 
cery has been appointed, certain in its 
duration and validity, all such leases 
being made “ for seven years ” or some 
other term “ pending the litigation,” 
and terminating with it. Some of these 
disabilities may be got over by procur- 
ing consents from parties interested ; 
but the difficulties and expenses are so 
great as practically to exclude the mere 
agricultural tenant from their benefits. 
The greatest injustice, however, that 
results to the tenant, and that which 
above all others makes his tenure pre- 
carious, is the power not only the 
mortgagee, but every person who has 
obtained a judgment against the in. 
heritor, possesses, of evicting all subse- 
quent leases, frequently without even 
a demand of the possession. Thus, it 
may happen upon an estate, undoubt- 
edly held in fee-simple, and in the un- 
disturbed, exclusive, and unquestioned 
ossession of the owner, that every 
Riss may be called in question at some 
future period, and evicted by any one 
of numerous judgment creditors, of 
whom the tenant never heard. 
Referring to the economic principles 
upon which the granting of leases proves 
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favourable to the prosperity of the com. 
munity, it will follow that nothing 
can be more absurd than the most un- 
necessary “pains and penalties” above 
alluded to. The only advantage the 
tenant derives from a lease is security. 
Under the protection of this lease he lays 
out at a long venture, or, as the phrase 
is, he ‘* sinks” his capital in the land, 
postponing present enjoyment to ad- 
vantages that are greater and more re- 
mote; and an immediate consumption 
and destruction of his property, to its 
reservation in a permanent form. 
b pon English estates a large portion 
of the necessary capital is advanced by 
the landlord; and the same is the case 
in a greater or lesser degree upon all 
well-circumstanced estatesin this coun- 
try. In proportion as the amount of 
capital advanced by the landlord is 
greater, the necessity for security upon 
the tenant’s part becomes less impera- 
tive, for he advances less one and 
incurs less risk. Now this is the case 
invariably upon the estates of the most 
wealthy and unembarrassed proprie- 
tors. Asagreat portion of the capital 
for permanent improvements is ad- 
vanced by them, a secure lease to the 
tenant becomes of less moment. But 
upon an embarrassed estate, one of two 
things happens, either where the land- 
lord cannot advance the necessary capi- 
tal, the tenant will not risk his, and 
therefore the land is under-productive ; 
or the tenant does make the necessary 
advances, requiring for that purpose 
some guarantee that he that sows should 
also reap the fruits thereof. On an 
unincumbered estate, where this gua- 
rantee is scarcely required, the land- 
lord finds it easy to give it; but on an 
embarrassed estate, where the tenant 
has to struggle against the inability of 
the landlord to assist him, and to guard 
also against the dangers that may arise 
from promises and principles that 
reigned in happier hours being post- 
poned or forgotten amidst the tempta- 
tions and trials of adversity, the land- 
lord possesses no power of giving se- 
curity to the tenant. It sometimes 
happens—such was the case upon the 
Audley estate, one of the mostinsolvent 
in Ireland—that there are eighty incum- 
brancers, without the unanimous consent 
of whom no valid contract could be 
entered into with a tenant, however 
bona fide, and however advantageous to 
all. 
It may, indeed, be said, that if a 
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person please, by embarrassing his 
estate, to disqualify himself from grant- 
ing leases, he has none but himself 
to blame. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment is too plain to require refuta- 
tion. The whole community is inte- 
rested in the produce of the soil, and the 
possessor holds it only quam diu se bene 
gesserit, as a trustee for the community, 
so long as he uses it in a manner con- 
sistent with the public welfare. If all 
the proprietors of the coal fields of Eng- 
land, animated by some extraordinary 
hallucination, were suddenly to suspend 
their works, no one can doubt but that 
it would be a legitimate matter for legal 
interposition. For the same reason the 
settlements of former days should not 
be permitted to interfere injuriously 
with the present generation; nor the 
dead be permitted to make laws preju- 
dicial to the interests of the living. 

If again it should be urged, on be- 
half of the creditor, that it would be an 
injustice to him to deprive him of such 
a power, it might be answered that in- 
dividual must yield to public interests. 
And moreover, it is the duty of the 
legislature, because it is for the benefit 
of all, that prodigality, extravagance, 
and indebtedness should be discouraged, 
and that promptitude in all dealings 
should, as far as possible, be fostered. 
If it become necessary at any time to 
raise money upon an estate for any 
temporary purpose, a mortgage is the 

roper method of doing so; but a 
judgment, which is, as its name im- 
ports, a sum of money recovered in an 
action at law, was never intended for- 
merly to do more than serve a tempo- 
rary purpose in enabling the creditor 
to raise the amount of his debt imme- 
diately. A man should not be per- 
mitted by mortgage, settlement, or 
otherwise, so to bind himself or others, 
or rather so to shackle his land as to 
prevent fair leases, at a rack-rent, with- 
out fine, in presenti, and for bona fide 
agricultural purposes, from being grant- 
ed by the person in the actual possession 
of the lands. Nor would this be a real 
injustice to the mortgagee or judgment 
creditor. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves 
principally to the advantages the com- 
munity derives from secure leases 
granted to the tenant; but how much 
greater are the benefits conferred upon 
the latter? He now feels an interest 
in the soil, and also in his country, to 
which he had been hitherto, perchance, 
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a stranger; he works with the reno- 
vated vigour of one whom new hope 
and energy have visited; he accumu- 
lates capital by industry and sinks its 
fruit into the soil, and thus gives a se- 
curity, as it were, to society for his 
future good conduct. Should some 
temporary calamity come upon him he 
is in a position to borrow, on the credit 
of his real interest, at a moderate rate, 
instead of borrowing small sums at 
necessarily ruinous usury upon his pre- 
carious tenure. Thus he gets rid of a 
slavish fear, and imbibes those princi- 
ples of manly independence from which 
spring so many elevated qualities and 
social virtues. Independently of the 
economic disadvantages that result 
from a questionable tenure, the cruelty 
—for no other word would adequately 
express the feeling—to the tenant 
should not pass unnoticed. Put into 
possession, with all legal forms, by 
the person permitted by the laws to 
continue as the ostensible owner of 
the soil, the tenant is liable, not- 
withstanding a lease, with heavy stam 
duty and lawyers’ fees, and with all 
due formalities literally observed, to 
be evicted without regard to the 
time during which he shall have con- 
tinued in possession, or the amount of 
money expended in permanent im- 
provement. Nor is it alone in refe- 
rence to the lease that this want of 
confidence in the laws is censurable ; 
for the people, having experienced its 
insecurity in matters in which they are 
most interested and competent to 
judge, will naturally view all other 
lead provisions with unmitigated dis- 
trust. 

In pointing out some of the great 
advantages that flow from leases ju- 
diciously granted, it must not be 
imagined that anything so absurd is 
advocated as a compulsory rule impos- 
ing upon all the obligation of letting 
their lands according to some uniform 
system. In leasing a farm to a tenant, 
a kind and liberal landlord will be 
governed by a variety of circumstances, 
which must, of course, vary in every 
case. He will take into account not 
less the circumstances of the soil than 
the vast inequalities of skill, capital, 
education, and, above all, character, 
upon the part of those applying for his 
farm; and the covenants P hich he will 
dispense with in the case of some he 
will enforce most stringently against 
others. The uniformity of the leases 
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granted of estates, ** under the courts,’ 
is one of the principal causes of their 
wretched condition; and such must 
always be the case as long as human 
beings are animated by a diver 


feelings, and impelled by different 
motives. . 

In order to facilitate the granting of 
leases, it would be very aclvi to 





sweep away all the distincti 
present exist in | sing pc 
ing simplicit y and unifor 
giving to all the parties, for 
being, i in the de facto poss 

Jand,—whether owner, mo 
posse ssion, guar lian of a mi 
mittee of a lunatic, receiv 
court, &c.—a uniform pow 
subject, however, to such 









er of le: 


| roper res- 





trictions as might be deemed ne essary. 
If existing distinctions were perpetu- 
ated, and a leasing power fferent 
terms conferred upon different indi- 





viduals, depending not upon their 
being in possession of the land, but 
upen the exact species of title with 
which they were clothed, much doubt 
would still envelope tl he matter; and i 
would become a question of lifficulty 
and importance—affecting the validity 
of the lease—to determine to wl 
articular class the lessor ? 
Vith a view to meet these objections 
it has been proposed that all leas- 


ing powers should be threefold: for 








thirty-one years for agri icultural and 
farming purposes; sixty ye for the 
reclamation of waste lan und the 
working of mines; and ninety years 
for building purposes in ‘towns and 
villages, and these terms appear, per- 


haps, the fairest that could be fixed 
Fae A recent Act of Parliament has 








already made provisions calculated to 
remove some of the obs to 
granting of leases, by a reduction 





the high stamp duty, which often made 
the tenant unwillin: x to incur so h eavy 
and unnecessary a ch: arge. The amp 
duty upon leases and agreements for 
leases, has also proved a fertile source 
of fraud, quibbles, and litigation ; and 
its effect has been to prevent agree- 
ments, fairly entered into, from being 
reduced in writing to a binding and 
conclusive form. The re peal of stamp 
duty upon all leases relating to small 
farms, would be a great boon to the 
agricultural clas and the loss of 
revenue would be bu it trifling compared 
to the benefits conferred. 

The question of what is a fair com- 
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pensating term in a lease upon which a 
tenant might be expected to expend 
his money, has given rise to ey dis- 
cussion. In conferrin 


g upon all d aor 
possessors of land a uniform ising 
power, it would be btn te give 
them a certain nes latitude, 
permitting them to le for any term 
not exceeding say thirty-one years. It 


ly be pos ssible to fix upon 





ot | 
le 
Ak» 
Ne ly 
state of the la 
. 1 
ation, not les 
tal, and even the age and energy of the 


tenant. They are also governed by 








the of money lvanced o1 
allowa ude by the landlord, and 
upon the nature of the improvements 
required, upon whi of experience 


and intelligence an, so widely thata 
certain discretion upon the “subject 
should be vested in the parties. 

A long term has been much insisted 





upon on behalf of the tenant. It has 

been maintained that he could not 

afford to lay out the large sums re- 
4 


quired in drainage, &c., without having 
a certain interest for sixty years, and 
some have even maintained without a 
perpetual interest. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to imagine how it would prove 
ial to have sunk in 
the soil capital 


7 ‘ally benefi 





the improve 


which it woul e more than thirty- 
one years to repay with all interest and 
risk. In a country like this where 
there is such a constant complaint of 


the want of capital, and so much land 
upon which money ju liciously expend- 
ed would be re fifteen 
seven years, 


paid in ten or 





ves 


§ ven in fiv >», or 
it would be most 


injudicious to encou- 
rage such a comparative loss; for capi- 
tal would then be inv sted in werk 
: 
lL 


1 
that would fail to reproduce it with 
ordinary profit for perhaps fifty or 
sixty years, instead of | ing expended 
upon improvements that would turn it 
over from five to ten times in the same 
period ; and the wealth of a commu- 
nity depends not less upon the actual 
amount of capital it possesses than 
upon the rapidity and number of times 
that capital is turned. 
Another obje ction 
urged to long ieases. 





has often been 
They place the 


tenant so complete ly out of control that 
they enable him to follow his own course, 
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be it for better or worse, free from super- 
vision or restraint. In a very high state 
of civilization, where the middle classes 
possess an amount of education, skill, 
and foresight, unfortunately of rare 
existence in Ireland, the people re- 
quire but little guidance. Here the 
tenant classes are often perfectly igno- 
rant of even the commonest rudiments 
of village instruction. Under these cir- 
cumstances leases of such long duration 
only tend to perpetuate an unimprov- 
ing system of agriculture, and a class 
wedded, with the blind prejudice of 
ignorance, to obsolete and injurious 
customs. In these opinions Messrs. 
Fergusson and Vance appear fully to 
concur :— 

«Tt is a matter of experience that a 
lengthened lease (except for building 
purposes) not merely withdraws the 
tenant from the beneficial influence 
and controul of his landlord, but 
creates an apathy and indolence under 
which the best land deteriorates, sub- 
division takes place, and pauperism 
spreads, until the lease expires, and 
the land is given up exhausted, and 
incumbered with a wretched popula- 
tion. Such has been too frequently 
the experience in Ireland in respect of 
the old long leases at low rents of the 
last century, exhibiting the most sub- 
division, and the least improvement ; 
and if anything were necessary to de- 
monstrate that length of tenure alone, 
or what is called fixity of tenure, will 
not do everything, authenticated in- 
stances may be brought forward of 
farms let for ever, or for ninety-one 
years, at low or merely nominal rents 
(such as three pence per acre), pre- 
senting a painful contrast, in respect 
of the improvement of the land and 
the comforts of the occupying tenants, 
with others immediately adjoining, 
which had been let for terms of twenty- 
one years, and at fair and reasonable 
rents. We therefore think that we 
are justified in propounding as the re- 
sult of experience, that lengthened 
terms in leases are apt to prove inju- 
rious to the landlord and tenant, and 
to the community, so far as the im- 
provement of the land is concerned.”* 

Some writers have advocated the 
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granting of leases for terms of years 
certain, as being most beneficial both 
for landlord and tenant, and others 
have declared themselves in favour of 
leases for lives. A lease for a certain 
term of years gives notice of its ap- 
proaching determination, and enables 
the tenant to enter into timely nego- 
tiations with his landlord for a renewal. 
Should the landlord refuse to hearken 
to reason, and endeavour to take ad- 
vantage of money expended in putting 
the land into ‘* good heart,” &c., it 
gives the tenant the opportunity of re- 
covering the whole, or the greater por- 
tion of his capital, by adopting a less 
liberal system of husbandry for the 
residue of the term. ‘Thus both 
landlord and tenant possess a recipro- 
cal power of conferring a benefit or 
causing a loss to the other; and it is 
scarcely necessary to draw the con- 
clusion that in the vast majority of 
cases the course suggested by their 
mutual advantage, not less than by 
the interest of the community, will be 
adopted. The most serious objection 
to a lease for a term of years is that 
the farm is apt to be divided into par- 
cels under the statute of distributions, 
if the tenant should die intestate. This 
could be easily remedied, if it became 
at any time a serious evil; but it is 
apprehended that much inconvenience 
could not arise on that score, as intes- 
tacy invariably results from the con- 
duct of the principal party. A lease 
for the life of the tenant possesses still 
more certainty, as far as the individual 
is concerned, than a short term of 
years, and perhaps the most advanta- 
geous term would be for the life of the 
tenant and thirty-one years, concurrent. 

Assuming a landlord to be in the 
actual possession of his land, and ready 
and willing to enter into a contract 
with a tenant, we have considered some 
of the legal obstacles that impede 
him, and some of the economic evils 
that result not less to the contract- 
ing parties, than to the commu- 
nity, from unnecessary impediments 
to an arrangement prompted by a 
voluntary determination {on each side. 
As a remedy we have proposed that 
all persons, de facto owners of land, 


* Much additional information upon this subject will be found in the evidence taken before 


the Land Commission in 1845. 


See M. Staunton (274), Q. 44; Lieut.-Col. Blacker (88), 


Q. 45; J. Hancock (92), Q. 37; C. K. O'Hara (336), Q. 8; F. Barber (360), Q. 53; M. 
Collis (39), Q. 59; J. Wiggins (293), Q. 85, &. 
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should have the power conferred upon 
them of granting leases not exceeding 

a stated period. Under the supposition 
of such a power, the important quest ion 
would arise as to what particular obli- 

ations should flow by pre 

as from the relationship of landlord 
and tenant. 

It would be difficult to discover a 
single covenant that could be generally 
inserted in a lease, so as to benefit 
either party atthe expense of the other. 
The narrow-minded or the ignorant 
speak as if the proprietors and occu- 
piers were placed in antagonism ; but 
observation and experience prove that 
oppressive feudal rights lead to the 
degradation and the pauperism of the 
tenant, and indirectly of the landlord; 
and that the most grievous tyranny 
seldom proves so inimical to the real 
interests of the farmer as the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement, too often 
held out by legal technicalities, to dis- 
honesty or fraud. A protection fron 
the penalties of neglected engagements 
will naturally lead to distrust. A diffi- 
culty in enforcing the payment of rents 
or the recovery of possession will call 
for higher rents, as an insurance to 
cover the additional risks. It is to 
the great uncertainty and expenses to 
which the landlord is put in ejectments 
against overholding or defaulting te- 
nants that Mr. Longfield attributes, 
in a great measure, the present anxiety 
to consolidate farms, and to take the 
estate from the possession of the hold- 
er into the hands of the proprietor. 
“ Every tenant adds to the chance of 
expensive litigation and consequent 
loss ; and men can scarcely avoid being 
* exterminators’ when they are merely 
desirous of getting freed from persons 
too highly favoured by law in evading 
their engagements and promoting un- 
just litige ation.” 

As the leasing power at present given 
to persons with limited estates would 
be greatly extended under the plan we 
have proposed, it would be necessary 
to guard, by suitable statutory provi- 
sions, the r ights of those in remainder 
and reversion. We would propose 


that the following conditions should be 
strictly observed in order to ensure the 
validity of a parliamentary lease :*— 
The transfer of possession should 
be immediate. The leasing power, be- 
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* Most of these conditions are considered at length by Mr. Longfield, 
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ing given for the encouragement of 
agriculture and good farming, would 


require this. A lease is often made 
in futuro as a speculation or investment 
for money; but every bond fide agri- 
cultural lease is made in 
presenti, 

The term should not exceed, say, 
thirty-one years, except in the case of 
building leases, waste lands, and mines, 
as “‘~—*4 mentioned. 

The lease should be at the fair 
bulls value of the farm at the time, 
due regard being had to the provisions 
contained in the lease, as to the allow- 
ances for permanent improvements, &c. 
This value is always well known in the 
neighbourhood, and as it would ever 
receive a very liberal construction from 
a country jury, would not require a 
landlord to let his lands at a ‘rack- 
rent” properly so called. 

4. No fine should be taken, either 
directly, or indirectly, in the shape of 
benefits to the lessor. 

5. A money rent, or a corn rent 
(a rent varying with the average price 
of corn), should alone be reserved, ex- 
cluding all servile reservations, such as 
labour, &c., so common in old Irish 
leases. 

The lease should be registered, 
and its execution proved before the 
clerk of the peace, and a proper me- 
morial of its contents lodged with him 
within three months of its execution. 
An endorsement upon the baek of the 
memorial should testify, like the «li- 
very of seisin” formerly in England, 
the actual transfer of possession to the 
tenant. The assignment, where such 
were permitted by the lease, might also 
from time to time be endorsed upon 
the memorial, the assignee proving at 
the same time the execution of an as- 
signment to him; and the endorsement 
upon the original lease or counterpart, 
to the effect “that A. had assigned his 
interest to B., should in all cases be a 
legal transfer of the possession, and all 
interest under the lease, subject to all 
the stipulations and covenants it con- 
tained. So likewise a lease to A. for 


necessarily 


thirty-one years should enure to the 
benefit of his executors, devisees, as- 
signees, &c., as though expressly 
ni amed. 


In addition to the conditions and 
in the lease, it 


covenants contained 
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would be very advisable that such as 
should be deemed for the advantage of 
both parties should spring by implica- 
tion of law from the relation of landlord 
and tenant, in the event of no stipula- 
tion to the contrary being entered into. 
Such is the case in an intestacy where 
the law takes upon itself to distribute 
the property of the intestate in a par- 
ticular manner; and as individuals 
always possess the power of nullifying 
the operations of such Statutes, no in- 
justice can arise. Perhaps it would 
be advisable, in the absence of pro- 
visoes upon the subject, to presume 
that the parties had agreed— 

ist. That the tenant should pay rent 
regularly, &c., according to the usual 
covenant ; extending to his heirs or 
executors, according to the nature of 
the tenure. 

2ndly. That the tenant should keep 
the buildings, fences, &c., in repair. 

3rdly. That he should cultivate the 
farm in a husbandlike manner. 

4thly. That he should not underlet. 

5thly. That he should not assign; 
and that the farm should not vest at 
his bankruptcy in his assignee, &c. 

6thly. That the farm should go as 
an entirety to his devisee. 

7thly. That royalties, mines, &c., 
should be reserved to the landlord. 

The serious evils that spring from 
the unrestricted assignability of leases 
are a constant source of complaint. As 
the rent by the common law is not due 
till the last moment of the gale day, 
and as the assignee of a lease is held to 
be liable to the payment of rent only 
so long as he continues in possession, it 
frequently happens that the assignee, 
who has continued in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of the soil during the preced- 
ing six months, assigns over his interest 
upon the 28th of September, and there- 
by evades the payment of the gale of 
rent due upon the 29th. Ifthe agree- 
ment were not under seal, as it is 
well remarked by Messrs. Fergusson 
and Vance, the landlord would have 
the power to recover a proportionate 
part of the rent from the assignee ; but 
where the lease is under seal, the strange 
anomaly arises, that the landlord is 
fie in a worse position than if the 
etting were by parol. The laws thus 
give a direct discouragement to leases, 
at the same time that they give an op- 
portunity for the commission of fraud. 
*¢ This state of the law is not only open 


* Fergusson and Vance, 
VOL, XXXIX.—NO. CCXXIX, 


to abuse, but is, in point of fact, con- 
stantly resorted to as a means of effect- 
ing gross extortion and injustice ; and 
an assignee having it in his power, on 
the last day of the half-year, to shift 
his responsibility upon a pauper, is 
oftentimes enabled to reduce his land- 
lord to the necessity of submitting to 
the most unreasonable terms.” If the 
method of registering the lease, and 
lodging a memorial of its contents 
with the Clerk of the Peace for the 
county, as suggested, should be 
adopted, it would be very easy and 
perhaps beneficial that every assign- 
ment or accepted bequest of the lease 
should be endorsed (where such assign- 
ment were permitted by the original 
lease) upon the back of the memorial, 
just as a promissory note or bill of ex- 
change is endorsed over to a third 
party ; and it would be advisable to 
give the landlord the power (unless 
waived by his counter-signature) of 
suing all or any one of the names en- 
dorsed upon the back of the memorial 
for arrears of rent or breach of cove- 
nant, as the holder ofa bill of exchange 
may sue any party whose name appears 
upon the back of the bill. The prin- 
cipal duty and most responsible obliga- 
tion upon the landlord is to select an 
honest man, solvent, and cunning in 
all the appliances of tenantry. It is 
on the faith of such recommendation 
that he grants him a long lease, and 
nothing tends more to discourage 
them, than the strong probability that 


such interest may become vested in 


parties not bound by the original cove. 
nants and agreements. 


“A proprietor deals with a tenant of pro- 
bity and solvency, on the faith of which he 
grants a long lease, and so long as the tenant 
or his estate is forthcoming and tangible, 
the rent may be secure and the covenants 
observed ; but when in process of time the 
tenant dies, and his property becomes scat- 
tered among his descendants, or is made the 
subject of settlement, and can no longer be 
followed, the landlord or his representative 
has to deal with a succession of transitory 
assignees, who come and go as they please, 
are strangers to the proprietor, and so far 
from being restrained by any legal responsi- 
bilities from consigning his property to the 
tender mercies of a pauper, are induced, by 
the present state of the law, to avail them- 
selves of this oppressive power, in order to 
extort unjust advantages, and to relieve 
themselves of engagements they have deli- 
berately incurred.”* 


L 
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A good landlord will often make 
great sacrifices in order to obtain the 
advantage of a skilful and industrious 
tenant, as an example to others upon 
his estate ; and it is impossible to over- 
estimate the inconvenience of having 
an undesirable tenant, often his oppo- 
site in every respect, substituted in his 
stead. A thorough review of the law 
relating to the assignment of leases, 
and the duties and liabilities of the 
assignee, is urgently demanded by the 
exigencies of the case. 

This naturally leads us to the consi- 
deration of a malady peculiarly Irish— 
underletting. It is to this that most 
of the anomalous phases in Irish social 
life are attributable. Its immediate 
effect has been to crowd the land with 
@ helpless population ; to induce the 

ple to cling to the soil as their only 
es ; to breed agrarian outrages; 
and, in short, to lead to the degrada- 
tion, ignorance, and misery of their 
native land. Few things would give a 
greater encouragement to long demises, 
than a confidence that the tenant, 
emancipated from all arbitrary or ca- 
pricious interference, was still re- 
strained, by salutary provisions, from 
crowding his farm with ignorant idle- 
ness. It would be difficult for any 
one to throw even a superficial glance 
over our downfallen country, without 
confessing that subletting is a national 
calamity, and that the measures at 
present in force for its discountenance 
are wholly inadequate and abortive. 
All the objections already made to 
the assignment, without the landlord's 
consent, press with still greater force 
against underletting. A landlord, anx- 
jous to foster a respectable yeomanry 
upon his estate, lets, say one hundred 
acres to a solvent person, at a rent 
of £lan acre. Would it not be a 
manifest breach of contract for the te- 
nant, who had obtained possession of 
this agricultural lease, in order to en- 
able him to exercise the craft of a 
farmer, to apply it to any other pur- 
poses whatsoever. Yet instances are by 
no means rare, of such a tenant imme- 
diately underletting his farm to, per- 
haps, a hundred ae families, at a 
rent of thirty shillings, or even £2 an 
acre. Perhaps, when we consider the 
serious injustice that results not less to 
the landlord and the neighbourhood 
than to the subtenant, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that every vio- 
lation of the very foundation of the 
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contract of landlord and tenant—that 
the latter should have and hold the 
farm for the purpose of its cultivation 
—should be deemed and taken as a 
voluntary termination of the contract, 
if done without leave in writing from 
the landlord. Upon this subject much 
information will be found in Messrs, 
Fergusson and Vance’s work. We re- 
gret we have not space for an extract; 
but we fully agree with them, that the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evi- 
dence of the act of subletting (which 
can only be known to the actual 
parties), so as to satisfy legal techni- 
calities, has been productive of much 
mischief: for it has had the effect of 
rendering covenants against subletting 
of little avail. It should be sufficient, 
in order to raise a primd facie case, to 
ors that strangers had been intro- 
uced as residents upon the farm, until 
the tenant showed in what capacity 
they were employed or engaged, ~ 
Next in importance may be enume- 
rated the yarious covenants against 
waste, so frequently inserted in leases. 
Waste most commonly consists either 
in the felling of timber, pulling down 
of houses, opening coal mines, quar. 
ries, or sandpits, ploughing up ancient 
meadows or pasture for tillage, or 
burning land. It is important to con- 
sider how far, in the absence of agree- 
ment, waste should be restricted and 
punished. It is evident that all actual 
destruction of property, and perma- 
nent deterioration of the soil, inflict 
an injury upon the community, no less 
than upon the landlord, and that it 
could never have been the intention of 
the parties that the land should have 
been subjected to such treatment. The 
habit of burning land, which may be 
instanced as an example, has been se- 
riously injurious to this country. It 
has fostered and sustained a wretched 
—_ of husbandry, at the same time 
that it was permanently reducing some 
of the most fertile fields in the island 
to an utterly exhausted and impover- 
ished state. Such, as well as malicious 
waste, would be a fair, object of legis- 
lative control. All other species of 
waste might be left to the care of the 
contracting parties. The doctrines of 
our law on this subject are both mis- 
chievous and absurd; one of the prin- 
ciples is, that the tenant cannot change 
the nature of the thing demised, al- 
a such change may enure to the 
benefit of the lessor, and it contains 
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many other maxims just as ridiculous; 
but little injury has been done by such 
rules, however opposed to the spirit of 
our times, in consequence of the serious 
difficulties in the way of enforcing any 
covenants at all, whether for public 
weal or woe, or founded in policy or 
not! 

The law relating to agricultural fix- 
tures formerly gave rise to much in- 
justice and well-founded complaint. It 
was a maxim that whatever was once 
attached to the soil was incapable of 
being again severed from it by the 
tenant, but became the property of the 
person entitled to the land, upon the 
principle that ‘* Quidquid plantatur 
solo, solo cedit.” This rule was found 
so inconvenient to the purposes of trade 
and manufacture, that it was soon re- 
laxed as far as they were concerned. 
The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr. Pusey, having recommended that 
the tenant’s privilege of removal of 
trade fixtures should be extended to 
those for agricultural purposes, the sug- 
gestion was adopted in the 14th and 
15th Vict. cap. 25, sec. 53; and this 
source of complaint exists, therefore, 
no longer.* 

County cess, though very — in 
amount, is a tax much complained of 
by the tenantry. It is paid exclusively 
by the occupier, even though he have 
a notice to quit in his pocket. He has 
no suflicient control in its expenditure ; 
he is almost unrepresented in its as- 
sessment. It fluctuates as the Grand 
Jury by whom it is chiefly imposed. 
It is principally expended for roads, 
bridges, and other permanent improve- 
ments, though paid by the tenant, who 
has only a temporary interest. It is 
levied at the most inconvenient time 
to the occupier, and, though small in 
amount, is ieaing and oppressive to 
the poorer classes, Considering these 
hardships and the small amount of the 
tax, it is certain that many advantages 
would result from imposing the pay- 
ment in the first instance upon the 


landlord. It is he who selects the oc- 

cupier, and if he select one possessed 

of neither honesty nor solvency, it is 

just that he should pay the penalty of 
is misconduct or folly. 

The greatest impediments to leases 
founded upon reciprocal advantages, 
arise from the difficulties in enforcing 
mutual obligations and duties. As 
oe as the tenant possesses the power 
of disregarding the observance of the 
most solemn covenants contained in 
his lease, the most formidable obsta- 
cles will exist to their being granted. 
A lease should be a mutual obligation 
equally binding upon both parties; but 
an instrument containing stipulations 
and engagements that only bind one 
side in reality, and are incapable of be- 
ing enforced against the other, will na- 
turally be avoided by the party it con- 
trols without benefiting. Until the 
laws afford a means, at once summary 
and effectual, for compelling the spe- 
cific performance of solemn covenants, 
it can scarcely be expected that land- 
lords will place themselves under obli- 
gations to their tenants, or surrender 
the enjoyment they possess in consider- 
ation of rights they have no power to 
enforce. 

The fundamental condition in all 
farming contracts is the obligation to 
pay rent at stated intervals in consider- 
ation of the grant of the lands for a 
certain term ; and in the event of the 
tenant refusing or neglecting to pay 
this hire, a right of recovering pos- 
session is reserved to the landlord. 
This right of re-entry for non-payment 
of rent is enforced by a process entitled 
an ejectment. The landlord has also 
the power of bringing his personal ac- 
tion against the tenant for the arrears 
of rent, or of resorting to a distress. 
It will be necessary to examine these 
several remedies as briefly as possible. 

Distress is a remain of the old feudal 
law, and belongs to the days when 
‘* might was right,” and when the ba- 
ron of old, too proud or powerful to 
wait for a legal acknowledgment of his 


* The third section of this Act enacts, that if a tenant shall hereafter, with the consent of 
his landlord, in writing, erect at his own cost, any building for the purposes of trade or agri- 
culture (except in pursuance of some obligation contained in his lease), all such buildings, 
engines, and machinery, shall be the property of the tenant, and removable by him, provided 
he put the land again into the same plight and condition as before. It, however, provides 
that the tenant shall give a month’s notice to the landlord of such intended removal, and 
that the latter shall, if he choose, elect to take the same at valuation, to be determined by 


mutual referees. 
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real or fancied claims, asserted with 
a high hand his feudal privileges, 
without the tedious formality of legal 
adjudication. As civilisation advanced, 
it became necessary to guard, by nu- 
merous enactments, against the tyranny 
that so often sprung from this extra- 
judicial power. The result of these 
well-intentioned but ill-considered acts 
is, that, in Mr. Longfield’s words, 
‘there are now very few instances, 
indeed, of a distress being made which 
is not liable to some fatality, either on 
the form of the distress warrant or 
particular, and which has not rendered 
the landlord, instead of a summary re- 
dresser of his wrongs, a trespasser, and 
liable to damages at the suit of his te- 
nant.” The eflect of such laws, so in- 
jurious to the landlord, are doubly in- 
jurious to the tenant, for they teach 

im, instead of relying upon honest 
industry alone for prosperity and suc- 
cess, to rely also upon chicanery and 
litigation. It is seldom that all these 

reliminary difficulties are conquered ; 

ut, suppose the distress properly ef- 
fected, and all the powers regulated, 
defined, modified, altered, and en- 
foreed by some thirty statutes, ex- 
tending from the reign of Edward I. 
to the present time, well and truly ob- 
served, the distress may be sold at the 
end of fourteen days, and after pay- 
ment of the expenses out of the pro- 
ceeds, the residue (if any, which is 
not often the case) goes to the payment 
of the rent. 

But this, as Mr. Longfield observes, 
rarely happens. If the distress be 
not, as is frequently the case, rescued, 
the tenant sues out his writ of summons 
and replevin. The replevin directs 
the sheriff of the county to cause the 
goods which the landlord has seized to 
be re-delivered to the owner, on se- 
curities being given by the tenant that 
he will prosecute his suit, and return 
the goods if he prove unsuccessful in 
the action. The long delays of this 
suit, tardily prosecuted by the tenant, 
who has gained all he wants in getting 
back the goods, and the nice points and 
verbal defects upon which the tenant 
relies, are graphically detailed by the 
writer just mentioned :— 


“ Suppose, however, the landlord to be 
successful in getting judgment in the replevin, 
his success has been rather dearly earned, 
and £40 or £50 may be ordinarily calcu- 
lated as the amount of costs which he first 
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has to pay, but which he is entitled to levy 
from the tenant, in addition to the rent, and 
for which he is empowered to get back the 
distress ; but it is almost needless to say that 
the distress is very. seldom to be found, and 
that the attempt to levy the rent and costs 
would always ruin the tenant, who has al- 
ready been himself profusely mulcted by his 
own attorney in the progress of the litigation. 
The landlord, with some hope, thinks of the 
replevin bond, -with ‘two responsible sure- 
ties,’ to an assignment of which he is entitled, 
and he inquires for the names of the sureties, 
and most commonly finds them hopelessly 
insolvent. He goes to the sheriff, and re- 
monstrates with him on his accepting such 
persons as sureties, and, in the first prompt- 
ings of anger, resolves on an action against 
the sheriff; but he finds that this experienced 
officer has made precisely such inquiries as 
to the solvency of the sureties, as, with a 
jury of persons all known to the sheriff and 
under some obligations to him, will com- 
pletely exonerate this official from all respon- 
sibility for alleged carelessness. Litigation 
has only commenced, instead of terminating, 
by a seizure of the tenant’s goods and chat- 
tels, and the history of the distress closes, at 
the end of some months, with the landlord 
having to pay his attorney a considerable 
bill of costs for his successful action, the te- 
nant being ruined, and the rent, of course, 
lost.” 


Such are the practical effects of the 
law of distress, so fondly clung to as 
the landlord's principal security. But, 
so far as the tenant is concerned, to 
how many disastrous results does it 
lead? It gives frequent occasion to 
almost unheard of oppression. It places 
the occupying tenant (whether he have 
paid his rent or not) in a position 
worse than slavery, and at the mercy of 
every landlord over him. It produces 
frequent breaches of the pas too 
often accompanied by bloodshed, And, 
above all, it perpetuates, amidst the 
high-toned feeling and elevated senti- 
ments of these days, the worst and 
most degrading feature of vassalage. 
We must, therefore, admit serious 
doubts, whether the most extensive mo- 
difications will ever suffice to make this 
a remedy, such as ought to be substi- 
tuted for the ordinary process of the 
laws ; and whether its total abolition 
would not be preferable to its con- 
tinued existence, under any condition 
whatsoever. A tyrannical power pos- 
sessed by a landlord over his tenantry 
will make him less scrupulous as to 
their personal character ; for he will 


“depend more on his legal remedies, 


and less upon their solvency and ho- 
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nesty. It will require but a small 
acquaintance with the social state of 
Todland to enable any one to trace 
down the pauperised state of the 
occupier, and consequenfly the insol- 
vent condition of the landed proprie- 
tors, to the undue power they possessed 
over their tenantry, irrespective of per- 
sonal attachment and personal worth. 
And this fully bears out what has been 
already said—that it is impossible to 
introduce any general covenant into 
leases, which will prove detrimental to 
one party, without being calamitous to 
the other. 

A late Act of Parliament (9 and 10 
Victoria, c. 111, s. 13), whilst relieving 
the tenant from great injustice by abo- 
lishing the distress of growing crops, has 
unintentionally caused serious waste 
to the gross national revenue. In order 
to avoid a distress, the corn is often left 
standing, uncut, until the whole, or 
the greater portion of it, is lost. It has 
also indirectly encouraged the growth 
of the potato ; as that root can be left 
in the ground without serious injury 
for the whole winter (exempt from dis- 
tress) and may be dug from time to 
time as required. But, the most se- 
rious evil that has arisen from this Act, 
is the direct encouragement it has af- 
forded to the wide-spread system of 
fraudulent removal of crops, reaped 
and carried away upon Sundays and at 
midnight, when the power of distress 
is suspended. It is, therefore, at 
present of little use against the frau- 
dulent tenant, of no use against the 
pauper, and only available against the 
solvent landholder, who could be made 
at any time amenable to the ordinary 
legal tribunals. No branch of our laws 
stands on a more unsatisfactory basis 
than the law of distress and r 4. in 
Ireland ; and it will be essential, should 
the right be permitted to remain, to 
define and alter the law upon the sub- 
ject, so as to make the proceedings 
certain, speedy, inexpensive, free from 
technicalities, and such as to enjoy the 
confidence of both classes. 

The next remedy possessed by the 
landlord for enforcing the payment of 
his rent is by action at law. There 
are a variety of actions, such as for use 
and occupation, in debt, upon the co- 
venant for the payment of rent, &c., 


ample of length in such pleadings. 
- So of other covenants. 





and the court (superior or inferior) in 
which the action may be brought varies 
according to its amount. e tenant 
baying, been served with a writ, and 
entered an appearance (supposi 
every formalit iets been chert 
the landlord files his declaration, which 
ought to be a short statement of the 
cause of action—the landlord’s claim 
for rent. Butit is, generally, a prolix 
document, prepared at great length by 
the'ingenuity of counsel, and conceal- 
ing to the uninitiated the real causeof 
action ina cloud of profuse verbiage, 
and law jargon :— 


“Tt commences by stating in legal phrase 
what estate the landlord had in the Jands at 
the time when the lease was made; whether 
seized in fee, or in tail, for lives, &c.; then 
shortly states the lease, the parties to it, 
term, rent, covenants for payment, and then, 
in language of the strictest technicality, de- 
duces the title of the present claimant from 
the original lessor, through every will, set- 
tlement, or other deed on which his title de- 
pends; it avers concisely enough that the 
defendant is assignee of the tenant’s interest, 
and then sets out the amount of rent in ar- 
rear, and the time when it accrued due.* 

“As the action of covenant for non-pay- 
ment of rent must be brought in the name 
of the party ‘ entitled to the legal estate in 
the reversion,’ it is often necessary for the 
person beneficially entitled to the rent, to sue 
in the name of some forgotten trustee of an 
old term to raise family charges, some mort- 
gagee (better remembered) or personal re- 
presentative, in whom it appears, after an 
expensive and troublesome investigation, 
that the legal estate‘in the reversion is vested ; 
and this, although the nominal plaintiff has 
never interfered with the estate, and may not 
be conusant of the pending action. To this 
verbose demand the tenant is permitted to 
make every kind of reply or plea. He may 
plead to the same action, that the lease 
was never made, that the alleged lessor 
had not the particular title stated, that the 
defendant is not assignee, and that he paid 
his rent, and besides, deny every step of the 
present claimant's title, and he has nearly 
the same facility of embarrassing the plain- 
tiff by wanton litigation, as in a replevin 
suit, and with, not unfrequently, the same 
result ; a nominal triumph to the landlord is 
attended with great loss to both him and the 
tenant. Indeed, every one practising at the 
bar frequently finds that there is as much 
difficulty and expense in deducing the title 
necessary to be set out in a ‘declaration’ in 
covenant by the assignee of the original 


* Vide “ declaration ” in Hozier y, Powell, 3 Ir. L. B. 395, which is not an unusual ex- 
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lessor against the lessee, or his assignee, as 
would be incurred in making out a title 
to a purchaser; and this where there is 
no doubt at all as to the party beneficially 
entitled to the rent, and whose receipt would 
be a good discharge to the tenant, but for 
which the party beneficially interested must 
sue in the name of some one in whom the 
Jaw has technically vested the right of-action 
as ‘assignee of the reversion.’’* 


The last means by which the tenant 
may (if he can) recover the amount 
of gales due is by an ejectment for 
non-payment of rent. And this leads 
us to consider as briefly as possible 
the present state of the law relating 
to the recovery of the possession of 
the land. The civil bill ejectment 
was intended to afford a cheap and 
easy method of trying the respective 
rights of the parties. But the several 
statutes, amounting to at least six in 
number, present so many difficulties, 
and so many technicalities, that land- 
lords almost always prefer, where they 
expect opposition, to appeal to the 
higher, and more costly, tribunal of 
the Queen’s Bench, where the results 
are more likely to be guided by a re- 
ference to the only substantial ques- 
tion, whether the tenancy has termi- 
nated or not. The writer last men- 
tioned details at length, and with much 
ability, the tedious and expensive pro- 
cesses by which the suit slowly drags 
its weight along, until, at last, having 
escaped harmless from fifty trifling 
points, any one of them suflicient, if 
decided against the plaintiff, to anni- 
hilate the whole process ab initio, the 
case at last comes to trial. The luck- 
less landlord must now be ready with 
a bar of gentlemen learned in the law 
to meet every possible trick and chica- 
nery at the other side; but all the ex- 

mse having been forced upon the 
andlord, and the tenant having held 
intermediate possession rent free, which 
was the only object he had in view, 
the landlord finds the case undefended, 
and may well say, ‘‘one more such 
victory would undo me!” 


“Tt may happen, however, that the de- 
fendant appears at the trial, but it is always 
to contest the technical regularity of the de- 
tails of the action but not the merits ; to insist 
that a lodger merely was served with the 
ejectment, and not the occupier himself, or 
his wife, child, or servant; that the lessor 
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had brought his ejectment in the Queen's 
Bench within twenty-one days after the gale 
day, usually called ‘ days of grace ;’ or in the 
Exchequer, that he has omitted to serve some 
assignee or mortgagee; or that ‘ the rever- 
sion was severed,’ or the ‘condition suspended ;’ 
applying the technical rules, derived from 
feudal times, to the present relation of land- 
lord and tenant. In only two cases within 
my legal experience has a tenant proved that 
he has paid his rent; and one ejectment I 
knew to be unsuccessful because the tenant 
had unasked paid the quit rent, always paid 
by his landlord, and kept the receipt until 
produced at the trial to show he was entitled 
to a credit of some £3, out of £200.” 





But this judgment merely gives a 
landlord possession of the land; and 
nearly the same process must be again 

one through in a new action before 
the landlord can recover the rent in 
arrear | 

Similar difficulties exist where the 
landlord or tenant seeks the enforce- 
ment of any covenant or incidental 
duty. Anaction must be commenced, 
slow in its progress, expensive in its 
duration, and uncertain in its results. 
In such a suit every foreign ingredient 
is carefully weighed oa considered, 
save the merits of the case, and the 
real question at issue ; and it resembles 
one of the “* Justice Beds,” under the 
Ancien Regime of France from which 
both beds and justice were carefully 
excluded! In actions for not keeping 
in repair, or for using bad husbandry, 
the damages must be computed upon 
the basis of ‘‘injury done to the re- 
version,” or how much the land shall 
have fallen in value at the end of the 
subsisting term. This question, sufli- 
ciently difficult to decide without the 
intervention of lawyers, becomes, with 
their valuable assistance, circumvented 
in a maze of unentangleable unintelli- 
gibility. 

It must be remembered that the in- 
jurious consequences of the defective 
state of the law, as regards covenants, 
do not fall exclusively upon the land- 
lord. They entail upon the country 
the same evils in a pecuniary point of 
point of view that would result if a cer- 
tain portion of the soil were annihi- 
lated, and ceased to be comprised 
within the compass of the four seas. 
Viewed in another light, they degrade 
the standard of public morality, destroy 
self-seliance, give scope to deceit and 





* Longfield. 
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falsehood ; san paralyse the exertions 
of the landlord, impede the improve- 
ment of the district, act as bad exam- 

les to the neighbouring occupiers, and 
ead ultimately to the insolvency and 
ruin of the tenant. The landlord, at 
present, has more rights and fewer re- 
medies than any other member of the 
community. 

The delay of redress in almost all 
eases between landlord and tenant to- 
tally neutralises its value. The causes 
of this delay, and expense which ever 
follows delay, are ably pointed out in 
the works before us. Their unmean- 
ingness is sufficiently evident from the 
fact that an action on the covenant for 
non-payment of rent may be brought 
at any time in Dublin, but an action of 
ejectment, for the non-payment of the 
same rent, must be brought in the 
county where the lands are situated. 
It would be important to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to 
extend greatly summary relief to the 
numerous cases between landlord and 
tenant, where the tenancy is of small 
value. The action might in many cases 
be brought in Dublin with a great sav- 
ing of time and expense. Tt might 
answer every end of justice if the eject- 
ment were brought merely in the name 
of the de facto landlord—the party 
entitled to grant parliamentary leases as 
already mentioned. The declaration 
might bea short statement on oath, like 
the present cause-petitions in Chan- 
cery, and the defence, also on oath, 
should be confined to the merits. Where 
it appeared the tenant had no substan- 
tial defence, or where it appeared that 
any rent was due by him, the landlord 
might, with advantage, be entitled to 
call upon him to give security for rent 
and costs. The same might be done 
in cases of dilapidation, burning 
ground, or flagrant breach of covenant, 
and where the land was proved prima 
facie to be uncultivated and waste 
The tenant, of course, would be enti- 
tled to deduct his costs, where success- 
ful, from the accruing rent. A viola- 
tion of the very foundation of the con- 
tract should perhaps be deemed suf- 
ficient to invalidate the lease. IfA. 
hired land for the purposes of farming 
it, and applied it to a different pur- 
pose, such as selling his interest to 
others, assigning, or subletting, it 
might fairly be deemed a violation of 
the fundamentalagreement. So alsoa 
grass farm, let as a grazing farm, and 


ploughed up for other purposes, burn- 
ed, &c., would be an application of the 
land toa different purpose from that 
contemplated in the lease, and conse- 
uently a direct fraud and forfeiture. 
t would be advisable to make great 
alterations in the number of parties to 
be served with the summons in eject- 
ment; and, in fact, to narrow the 
question as nearly as possible to this— 
whether the tenant were overholding 
possession or not; and in an action 
for non-payment of rent—whether £50 
for rent were really due or not. In 
any case the judgment in ejectment 
should declare that the landlord was 
entitled, as well to possession, as to 
rent and costs, and enable him to le 
both without further litigation. Tt 
would also require to be considered 
whether the landlord should be given 
any remedy in the recovery of rent 
beyond his civil action; or his eject- 
ment, where one year’s rent was due. 
He would then be more careful in the 
solvency and character of the tenants he 
selected. And perhaps he might be ad- 
vantageously restricted from ever re- 
covering more than a year’s rent in ar- 
rear. If the tenant were unable to pay 
rent for more than a year, it would be 
better for both parties that they should 
enter into a compromise, and that the 
landlord should take such sumas the te- 
nant could afford to pay, instead of pa- 
ralysing his energies by keeping the 
arrears of successive years hanging asa 
dead weight over him, damping his ef- 
forts and enfeebling his exertions. Butif 
the tenant were unable to pay any rent, 
he surely would be unable also to culti- 
vate the ground profitably. The hanging 
ales,or arrears of rent,which some land- 
eds love to suffer to accumulate in 
terrorem over the heads of the tenants, 
is a serious evil, and should be dis- 
countenanced by the laws; and the 
power the proprietor at present pos- 
sesses of recovering six years’ arrear, 
is a serious inconvenience. In pro- 
posing that distress should be abolish. 
ed, and that the landlord’s right 
should be limited to a single year’s rent, 
it may be objected that we are anxious 
to make the landlord too much depend- 
ent upon the sturdy honesty and in- 
tegrity of the tenant; and upon the 
tenant’s part it may be urged, that in 
advocating more effectual and sum- 
mary remedies for the recovery of pos- 
session, or for breach of covenant, and 
in proposing that vexatious litigation 
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should be effectually aa we 
are placing at the mercy of the landlord 
the tenants who neglect to fulfil their 
solemn engagements. We plead guilty 
to this—to an anxious desire to make 
it the interest of both parties, as it ia 
their duty, to abide in the calling 
wherein they are called, and to fulfil, 
in all singleness of heart, and perfect 
integrity, their several duties and obli- 
tions. 

A full consideration of a few of the 
most important questions, to which we 
have only made cursory allusion, would 
far exceed the narrow limits of an arti- 
clein thismagazine. A great philosopher 
has observed that the end of all writing 
should be to make men think; and if, 
in considering some of these questions, 
we have directed public attention to 
even a few of the topics that require 
amendment, our task will not have been 
without some advantage. In this all 
peaateel men are agreed, that any 

gislation upon the subject should be 
dispassionate and carefully poised, and 
free, as the question itself is, of all the 
narrow prejudices and trammels of 


wer 
The two works to which we have al- 
ready frequently made allusion reflect 
much credit upon the authors. It would 
be invidious, perhaps, to draw a com- 
parison between them. Mr. Long- 
field’s broehure is a modest pamphlet of 
moderate size, but contains, neverthe- 
less, a succinct statement of the pre- 
sent law, and will be more likely to 
engage the attention of the legal pro- 
fession. Messrs. Furgusson and Vance’s 
work is one of much larger pre- 
tensions, and exhibits a great prac- 
tical acquaintance with the working 
of the present laws. These gen- 
tlemen had the advantage of the 
previous publication of Mr. Longfield’s 
pamphlet, as well as of some able 
articles in Toe Dupin University 
Macazing, to which they very fairly 
acknowledge themselves much indebt- 
ed. Many of the topics we have been 
considering are fully discussed in the 
works before us, and the faults in the 
existing laws, as well as suggestions 
for their improvement, pointed out. 
A perusal of both essays will amply 
repay the labour ; and is almost indlis 

nsable to any one really anxious to 
orm clear opinions upon the manifold 
inconsistencies and injurious effects of 
the Jaws now ia force. 

It is impossible to close the consi- 
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deration of this subject without being 
obliged to confess, that, even though 
no material changes in the law were at 
present necessary, a new classification 
and consolidation of all the multifarious 
and conflicting statutes relating to 
landlord and tenant can no longer be 
deferred. We are satisfied that if the 
disabilities were removed, and if land- 
lords and tenants were permitted to en- 
ter into contracts relating to land as 
free agents, the laws only interfering to 
give efficacy to the intention of the 
parties, that long leases would become 
all but universal, and the refusal to 
nee them the exception. It must be 

orne in mind that the peasantry are 
now accustomed to look to America as a 
refuge from real or imaginary hardships 
at home, that they no longer cling 
to their birth-place as they formerly 
did, and that the Irish exodus con- 
tinues ina constant stream. The tenant 
is, therefore, no longer subservient 
to a landlord’s harsh subjection; but 
possesses the power to embark, as thou- 
sands of them unfortunately are doing, 
with his capital to seek his fortune in 
other lands. A few years since the 
landlords had a monopoly, and the 
tenants entered into eager emulation 
to secure the much-prized farm. Now 
things are altering, and the competition 
is between the proprietors to secure the 
solvent tenant. To facilitate such 
commercial contracts between landlord 
and tenant, and to give them stability, 
we have proposed that the various 
inconveniences we have enumerated 
should receive early attention, first 
from the thinking men in Ireland, and 
afterwards from the legislature. Various 
suggestions upon these points will be 
found in the works we have ‘alluded 
to, where the objections that might 
be urged against many of the proposed 
alterations are carefully considered. The 

resent is the favourable time for deal- 
ing with these matters, whilst Ireland 
is in a state of transition, but, should 
the opportunity be omitted, we shall 
find future efforts to legislate upon the 
subject— 


“ Bound in shallows and in miseries ;" 
and above all, we should enter upon 
these considerations with dispassionate 
understandings, purified of all bias and 
extrinsic influence ; permitting neither 
the independence of the landlord to 
prejudice his rights, nor the position 
of the humblest tenant to place him 
beyond the visitation of our cares. 





